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PEEFAOE. 



The title of tliis volume indicates its purpose to 
set forth the truths to which it refers in the direct 
light of human life and common experience. 

The pulpit is now nearly the only field of thought 
and instruction not dominated by the inductive 
method. It is natural that such should be the case, 
because the fact of an authoritative revelation has 
been regarded as obviating the necessity of a close 
scrutiny and analysis of the facts among which it 
has play. But the prevalent and growing concep- 
tion of God as immanent in the world and in hu- 
man life sends us to these fields for the vindication 
and illustration of the revelation, so that the pulpit 
is slowly becoming aware that it must think in har- 
mony with other departments of thought and study. 
The advantage of this is evident, for men cannot 
have two equally authoritative methods of thought ; 
and it is not well to invite them to think in one way 
on Sunday and in another way on week-days : the 
method that prevails for the most will prevail 
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throughout, and effort to induce another will not 
only work at cross purpose but result in unreality 
and failure. 

There are three general ways in which the Gospel 
is presented : the dogmatic way, which interprets the 
revelation through credal forms accepted as full and 
ultimate ; a simple repetition of the single revela- 
tion contained in the Bible without the inter-relation 
of its truths, and with an implication of faith that 
deprecates thought and requires only arbitrary ac- 
ceptance ; and a third way that may be called the 
vital way^ — that is, truth set in the light of daily 
life and the real processes of human society. It is 
not averse to dogma; it accepts with docility the 
revelation, but it seeks for the vindication and illus- 
tration of the truth in the actual life of the world, 
on the ground that the revelation is through and in 
this life. It is, in brief, the inductive method. 

The first two methods are in violent contrast, yet 
are largely used in the same pulpits. The acceptance 
of a series of dogmas saturated with the metaphysic 
of the age in which they were formulated, and simply 
buttressed by texts selected in an uncritical day, is 
the absolute reverse of the simple text-reading and 
text-matching now so common ; but the two methods 
are often united, — induced perhaps by an uncon- 
scious feeling that the weakness of one supplements 
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that of the other. When persecuted in the city of 
dogma, the preacher flies into the village of texts, 
and so back and forth from fortress to open country. 
But two faulty methods do not make a sound one. 

These two methods are entrenched in sentiments 
that are not only to be respected but maintained. 
Dogma grows out of thought, and is the result of an 
instinctive demand for order and consistency. Man 
is a scientific being, and he cannot easily resist or 
limit his disposition to formulate knowledge and de- 
fine its principle. Perhaps he has no higher critical 
service to perform than to decide where to cease for- 
mulating, and when to refrain from pushing theories 
beyond the bounds of knowledge. 

The other sentiment is even more to be respected, 
— the reverent and docile respect for divine revela- 
tion. Of this there cannot be too much, but it can 
be infused with intelligence and made an ally instead 
of a supplanter of thought, as is so often the case. 

The third method does not reject dogma, but re- 
gards it as subservient, — subject to growth, to in- 
crease of knowledge, as always incomplete, as liable 
at any time to be justly set aside, and at all times to 
be held subordinate to the universal laws of human- 
ity. Nor does it regard with indifference the docile, 
child-like acceptance of the revealed Word, but it 
does not forget that a temper of mind is not to be 
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confounded with an exercise of thought, and that to 
be like a child is not to cease to be a man. To know 
and match texts and so infer a truth, may seem 
docile and reverent, but it has its analogy in the 
childish task of arranging the parts of a dissected 
map and so discovering a country, — a good method 
until another is grown to. 

The method we advocate will entertain dogma ; it 
does not hesitate to generalize truth, but it insists 
that the generalization shall be an induction from 
the whole revelation of God, and chiefly from the 
revelation in humanity regarded as inclusive of the 
Christ. It holds to this because it believes that 
ihe Word came by iBspiration through humanity 
and by the processes of human life and the actual 
life of its Head. The interpretation of the Word 
must be according to its method. Hence it searches 
and reads life as it goes on in the world, in his- 
tory, in the family, and in the nation. The truth 
it finds here, it finds to be the revealed Word of 
God. When so discovered, it is felt to be truth ; it 
takes on reality, and is full of commanding power. 
The thing that man is always requiring is that he 
shall be explained to himself: tell me what life 
means, show God to me in human life and I will 
believe on him. The Incarnation is the ajiswer to 
this instinctive demand. Christ is God explaining 
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man, interpreting life, revealing its history and des- 
tiny. Hence lie is not only in human life, but he 
teaches in no other way than by its processes. His 
actual life is the teaching, and his words are only 
comments upon it ; the words are not the teaching. 

The reason Christ was said to speak with authority 
was that he avoided the traditional and common 
method of rehearsing the mere words of the law and 
the prophets and the formulated opinions of eminent 
teachers, and made an independent and direct appeal 
to the minds of his hearers. He did so, indeed, on 
his own responsibility and so as by authority, but 
the effectiveness of his teaching lay in the fact that 
it put itself in immediate connection with the moral 
and spiritual nature of man. The traditional, the 
dogmatic, the formal were set aside, and his Word 
was laid close to the human heart — mind to mind 
and nothing between. What Christ knew as abso- 
lute truth, man is capable of knowing as such when 
it is heard. Indeed, Christ's direct, intuitive knowl- 
edge of it is the pledge of man's ability to receive 
it in the same way and with something of the same 
sense of reality. Christ did not rely upon the ori- 
gin of truth for its effect, nor upon his divine com- 
mission, but upon the fitness of the truth to lay 
direct and powerful hold upon the nature of man. 
His words were given him of the Father, and he was 
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sent from the Father to utter them, but their final 
efficiency consisted in the absolute appeal they made 
to man's moral nature ; there and so acting, they 
became divine truth and able to save. His method, 
therefore, was the reverse of the dogmatic, and also 
of what may be termed the implicit acceptance of the 
revealed Word, — believed simply because it is re- 
vealed. Truth is not actually truth until it gets 
past the respect properly entertained for dogma, and 
beyond reverence for an external revelation, and 
awakens an intelligent and responsive consciousness 
of its reality; it does not actually reach the man 
until then, and all previous action is unreal or merely 
disciplinary, useful indeed, but partial and without 
full spiritual power. Hence Christ, in his teaching, 
strove to start into action all the native sentiments 
and instincts in which human nature is grounded, 
casting himself in absolute confidence upon the fact 
that because men are the children of God they are 
ready each one for himself to hear his Word. Hence 
he approached them directly and through their ex- 
periences and occupations and the things they best 
knew, because that was the shortest path to these 
sentiments and instincts. If he can interpret a 
shepherd to himself as he seeks a lost sheep, he can 
easily make him understand God seeking lost men ; 
the truth of God immediately allies itself with the 
ti*uth of the shepherd. 
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These distinctions may seem slight but they are 
fundamental. They enter into and underlie the 
later and better habits of thoughts which are now 
finding expression in many pulpits. If we do not 
find the iUustration and vindication of the Faith in 
the heart and life of humanity, we shall find it 
nowhere. If we can interpret the human heart as it 
feels and hopes and strives in the natural relations 
of life ; if we can measure the play of the human 
mind in the family, in society, and in the nation, - 
we shall find both the field of the Gospel and its vin- 
dication. The thing to be done at present is not to 
crowd upon men a system conceived in some way to 
be true, nor to bind them down to a hard, literal, 
undisceming reception of texts, but to set forth the 
identity of the Faith with the action of man's 
nature in the natural relations of life ; to show that 
the truth of God is also the truth of man. This is 
the central meaning of the Incarnation, and preach- 
ing should be the exposition of it. 

The first ten sermons in this volume are efforts in 
this direction, offered with a painful sense of their 
failure to meet the ideal purpose. 

I hardly need to say that the last four discourses 
were not written to be preached, yet are included as 
not out of unity with those before them, but more 
specially to meet the needs of a vast n\inx\>eiX ^\io ^^x^ 
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asking if they can think under the principle of evo- 
lution and also as Christian believers. The necessity 
of showing the possibiKty of this is my only reason 
for including them, with the hope that they may be 
the precursors of far better efforts by others in the 
same direction, — the most imperative work now 
pressing upon religious teachers who are able to dis- 
cern the signs of the times, and who would serve 
their day and generation. 
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THE WITNESS FROM EXPERIENCE. 



** Christiaiiity is not a theory or a speculation, but a life ; — not 
a philosophy of life, but a life and a living process. ' ' — Colb- 

BIDQE. 

'* The Christian religion is a mighty lever, by the help of which 
degraded and sufiPering humanity has again and again been 
strengthened to lift itself out of the mire ; and by allowing it the 
possession of this great moral efficiency, we place it on a platform 
higher than all philosophy, and where, indeed, for the manifesta- 
tion of its highest virtue no philosophy is required.'' — Goethe. 
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Then drew near unto him all the publicans and ainnen for to hear 
him, etc. — St. Luke xv. 1-11. 

If we had been present when these parables were 
spoken, we should have witnessed at least a scene 
of keen intellectual interest. For, first of all, these 
parables are an intellectual combat, an answer to 
criticism, and the answer has all the robust force 
that any great logician would throw into his argu- 
ment. There is nothing mystical, nothing rhap- 
sodical, nothing sentimental, nothing outside the 
ordinary experience of men. On the contrary, these 
parables get their force because they rest so squarely 
and broadly on the every-day feelings and experi- 
ences of ordinary men. They are apologetic and 
they are didactic ; that is, they are a personal de- 
fense by Christ of himself and his work, and they 
also enforce great truths of duty. They are local 
and they are universal ; that is, they met the criti- 
cism of the hour, and they also teach universal les- 
sons of pity and helpfulness, and link the lowly duty 
of earth with the joy of the heavenly order. 

The scene must have had a thrilling interest to 
one capable of appreciating how a great spirit T(vee\>^ 
his opponents. A crowd of publicana &oc\l 9X^owX» 
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Christ, tax-gatherers, some of whom may be honest at 
heart, and capable of becoming good men under better 
circumstances, for no class of men is wholly bad ; 
there will be many exceptions and many more with 
redeeming qualities. Other sinners also are about 
him : slaves of vice, good-for-nothings in the com- 
mon estimate ; men and women who wear the brand 
of evil without protest, but not therefore hopeless 
in the discerning judgment of Heaven, for this class 
are quite as much victims of an imperfect social 
system as originators of sin. If the body of society 
is not pure and well composed, there will be a sedi- 
ment and a scum ; and the fault is not in any one 
part, but in the whole mass. Imperfect human 
society is always precipitating its faults, mistakes, 
ignorance, injustice, and greed, and the result is the 
degradation, brutality, and gross vice of the lower 
classes, and the follies, corruption, and hard selfish- 
ness of the rich, — the extremes meeting and min- 
gling into one in the discerning eye of the all-seeing 
Judge. Christ felt the force of these excuses, and 
saw the redeeming, or rather redeemable, qualities 
that lay beneath this outer crust of repelling wick- 
edness. Hence he did not repulse this crowd when 
it flocked about him, drawn simply because he did 
not repel, but had dropped some kind word which 
their outcast hearts had caught at by unquenchable 
instinct. They were drawn also by something 
stronger than a chance word. If the main charac- 
teristic of Christ were reduced to one phrase, it 
would be, — a passion for saving the lost. He is 
indeed a shepherd leading his whole flock in green 
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pastures and by still waters; lie guides the whole 
family of man in right ways, and feeds society with 
the bread of life, and lights every man bom into 
the world on the path to eternal life ; but when any 
class or any man gets lost, — lost to God and to 
humanity and to himself, — then the passion of his 
nature is aroused ; then the flame of his love bursts 
out ; then the wrath of the Son of Man is kindled 
against the evil that can so blast a fellow-man ; then 
the Lamb of God is ready to die to save a brother- 
man who is lost. When one indulges a passion like 
this, the objects of it are not long in finding it out. 
Let him raise his standard anywhere, and they will 
flock to it, for there are affinities not only of likes 
but of opposites ; needs as well as desires draw men, 
and the instinct of the soul for what is highest and 
strongest and best never wholly dies out. 

There are also hovering about him another class : 
Pharisees and Scribes, critics with notions of their 
own in regard to all things in earth and heaven, 
professional theologians and sociologists, theorists 
who have sunk man in disquisitions about man, and 
religion in schemes of religion ; who have spec- 
ulated and refined upon religion until they have lost 
sight of its great universal features, and so, at last, 
have even reversed it, turning its mercy and love 
and deliverance into mere forms of observance and 
ritual, straining out gnats of heresy and swallowing 
camels of broken eternal law, — a process that 
finally transforms them so that they become cold 
and bloodless haters and despisers of thelx i^orv- 
men. And yet they were very reapeefeaJcJVa \skfcxv\ 
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they sat in Moses's seat, and discussed their theology 
under the name of ^* the Law '* day after day ; they 
published in their way defenses of what they deemed 
the historic faith, and kept a close, rebuking eye 
upon any who differed from them. These men were 
about Christ, for this Christ is quoting Moses and 
telling the people what the Law actually means. 
They do not ask, ^'Does he quote Moses fairly; 
does he describe the faith as it is?" but, ^'Does 
he agree with us ; is he in accord with present be- 
lief?" 

Now it did not fall in with Christ's method to 
pass by these men in silence, uttering simply his 
own views, and suffering theirs to pass unchallenged. 
For when a false teacher is entrenched in long- 
cherished religious traditions and wears a garb of 
outward sanctity, his influence over the common 
people is well-nigh irresistible, and it needs to be 
broken up not only by the counter, positive truth, 
but by an exposure of the false grounds on which it 
rests. These parables, therefore, are an attack as 
well as a teaching ; they are a defense as well as a 
message. Still, there is no personal hate in them ; 
perhaps some of these Pharisees themselves will feel 
their force. His words flame with divine indigna- 
tion, but it is the still heat of a sun ; his emotions 
are deep, but their expression is like the wheels in 
Dante's vision, that seemed to sleep on their axles 
from the very swiftness of their turning. These 
critics who are complaining around Christ are guUty 
of the one deadly sin, — inhumanity ; they have 
reversed the law of human society, and have come 
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deem me fanatical because I love them ; you take 
satisfaction in thanking God that you are not as 
these publicans ; I find joy in saving them. They 
are indeed lost, but what do men do, how do they 
feel, when they have lost anything, no matter how 
small its value may be? Take one of your own 
shepherds : he has a hundred sheep — a large flock, 
but one gets lost, wanders away in its silly fash- 
ion, tears its fleece and leaves it on the thorns, 
grows hungry and lean in the rocky defiles, gets 
wild and unlike itself in its strange and danger- 
haunted life, a lost and nearly valueless sheep, hard 
to find and of small worth when found, but it is lost, 
— what does the shepherd do in such a case ? Does 
he not leave the flock, perhaps neglect it somewhat, 
turn it over to some one else, and go after the one 
that is lost, and seek for it till he finds it ? Do not 
all the habits and instincts of a shepherd lead him to 
do this ? And how is it with housewives in their 
dark cottages when they have lost a piece of money ? 
Do they not light a lamp and sweep the house in all 
its four corners, till they find it? And how is it 
with fathers whose sons stray away into the evil 
world, and waste their property in debauchery, and 
come to shame and wretchedness, like these sinners 
about us ? Do they not wait and hope and pray that 
they may come to themselves and at last return ? And 
when that happens, do not the fathers, would not you 
if you are still human, rejoice, and receive them with 
open arms and feasting ? Now I tell you that I am 
not acting in any unusual or unnatural way. I am 
merely doing what any person does who properly 
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fulfills a true relation ; what any shepherd worthy of 
the name, any prudent housewife, any real father, 
would do, when they have lost sheep, or money, or 
sons. I have human nature on my side ; I stand 
with those who fill their places in the every-day work 
of the world, and who act out of unperverted natu- 
ral instinct. If you criticise me, you criticise habits 
that all men approve ; you array yourselves against 
the natural emotions that every day sweep through 
the hearts of all these people ; you deny the reality 
of the strongest affection of the human heart, — a 
father's love for his son. I told you long ago that 
I am a physician striving to heal the sick ; now I tell 
you that I am a shepherd seeking the lost sheep of 
our common nation ; and in fulfilling these relations 
I am led by the same motives that actuate every-day 
people in the every-day occupations of life. 

As an answer, nothing could be more conclusive 
or more crushing. There was not a shepherd who 
had that day strayed down from the hills, not a 
housewife who had stolen a moment from her cares 
to hear the words of this new prophet, not a father 
who had grieved over a wayward son, not a man or 
woman who had ever lost anything and found it, but 
triumphed in the argument that had its vindication 
in their own bosoms. 

And here, my friends, is where all the words of 
Christ are proved true. It is here, in the daily ex- 
perience of honest occupations, in the emotions that 
rise out of the common events of life, in the history 
of the human heart as it loses and fiud^^ \\vdA> \X\^ 
Gospel has its confirmation. For tlie (3ros^p^\vaa 
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no method peculiar to itself ; it is not an alien in 
the world of thought ; it is not the secret of some 
new order suddenly revealed. Its method is that 
of human nature, which is also the divine nature ; 
the Son of God is also the Son of Man ; in his 
own image made he man ; the love of God is 
not different from the love of man, and the justice 
of God is not unlike that which springs instinc- 
tive out of the hearts of all men. The action of 
reason in his mind is the same as that by which we 
guide ourselves, for we are his image ; it is absolute, 
but the absolute is not essentially different from the 
relative. The gravitation that governs a pebble 
thrown into the air is the same force that guides 
Arcturus, and makes fast the bands of Orion, and 
binds together in sweet Influence the whole universe 
of worlds. The fires that glow on our hearths and 
the flames that mingle in our laboratories are the 
same that leap from the face of the most distant sun. 
The universe is a unit, perhaps an essence ; and 
as the thought of God impregnates in all material 
things, so is it wrought into all minds, — all set to 
laws of righteousness, all keyed to the same emo- 
tions, all centrally grounded in eternal love that is 
eternal joy. The limitation and defect and perver- 
sion of these constitute evil, but back of the evil 
and in spite of it is the common current of thought 
and feeling that issues from the mind of God and 
sweeps through humanity. The shepherd seeking 
a lost sheep is God saving a world. A woman re- 
joicing over her found money is the joy of God and 
angels over repenting sinners. Anthropomorphism 
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has been regarded as the product of a simple and 
superstitious age, but we are coming back — led by 
philosophy on one side and by science on the other 
— to something like this same old conception ; for 
there is no better conception of God than as a Being 
who contains within himself an eternal humanity. 
We are finding out that we cannot otherwise escape 
dualism, nor have a cosmos in the material world 
and a revelation in the moral world. For a revela- 
tion must have its basis and its method in a common 
nature and in common processes of thought and feel- 
ing ; otherwise there are no avenues and no recep- 
tivity. Thus we know the revelation aud determine 
its reality, not by signs wrought, but by its accord 
with the general laws of our being and the instinc- 
tive feelings of our nature as they come out in the 
natural relations of life. We do not thus set our- 
selves over a revelation to determine it, but we put it 
beside human nature to see if it tallies with it, if it 
says the same thing, if the molten metal of inspired 
truth fills the human mould, if the deep without calls 
to the deep within and is keyed to the same eternal 
note. Still, call it a test if you will ; the human 
mind, in its brave, early day, did not hesitate to 
claim that God doubled his oath before doubting 
men, that they might have a sure and steadfast 
anchor of the soul. There is no dishonor in under- 
going a test. " Believe me for my works," says the 
Christ. Or, if there were a humbling of himself in 
it, it is that humility which is itself glory; God 
stoops to get on the level of our doubting^ ci^Qi^\A$y£v- 
ing hearts, — hearts that must question anA. dLwiJoX* 
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because we Iiave not yet come to the world where 
there is no night. The shadows are almost as heavy 
as the substance, and there are many voices around 
and within us crying Lo here ! and Lo there ! But 
when the glowing metal of revealed truth finds its 
way into every crevice of the human mould, then we 
know the one was made for the other. When God's 
voice starts into vibration every string of my nature, 
then I know it is God's voice. And so Christ laid 
his finger on the hearts about him, — the shepherds, 
the housewives, the fathers, men who sowed and 
reaped, and toiled in vineyards, and fished in waters, 
and made feasts, and attended weddings, and showed 
them that his truth was their truth. Revelation is 
not a set of orders issued as by a captain or pilot on 
the deck of a ship : it is the Spirit taking the things 
of Christ and showing them unto us ; it is the 
appeal of the divine mind to the human on the basis 
that one is the image of the other. 

But apology and defense are a small part of 
Christ's aim in the parable. It is true that the 
Pharisee, like the poor, is always with us ; he stands, 
not for a temporary class, but for a spirit that is al- 
ways springing out of human selfishness when fed 
by prosperity and endowed with power. The Phar- 
isee of Christ's day was a religious bigot, but the 
thing in him that stirred the Christly wrath was his 
inhumanity, beside which bigotry is a simple thing. 
The Pharisee of today is the Sadducee who believes 
neither in angel nor spirit, but only in a force that 
helps the strong and destroys the weak ; he is the 
pessimist who finds no good or hope of good in the 
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world, and so eats and drinks till to-morrow lights 
him to dusty death ; he is the monopolist who fills 
his bams while God's poor starve ; he is the rich man 
who will not touch with one of his fingers the bur- 
dens of vice and ignorance and poverty that rest on 
his fellow-man ; he is the prudent, calculating, per- 
sistent builder-up of his own fortune in ways exter- 
nally fair, but lets every other man go his own way, 
helps no public enterprise, takes part in no work 
that does not contribute to his gains ; he is the man 
of cold blood and narrow vision and hard sense, a 
quoter of prudential maxims, one who believes that 
the sunlight and the dew and the rain are for the 
just, and not also for the unjust. And the Scribes 
are also with us : men who propound the opinions 
and habits of the modem Pharisee as theories and 
write them out in books, laissez-faire economists ; 
naturaUsts and sociologists who describe a section of 
the world and call it a philosophy of the universe ; 
positivists who, by denying the eternal and slighting 
the moral, drive men back into the cave of present 
self-interest; and lecturers who overlook brothels 
to sneer at churches. Yes, the Pharisee and the 
Scribe are with us still, and their loud murmuring is 
not to be passed by. It is well to show them that 
they contradict the instincts of the human heart and 
the principles that spontaneously direct men in the 
natural relations of human life. Still, this is a 
small part of the work of a teacher of men. The 
bread of life is positive; the thing that is^ is the 
truth that feeds and nerves and inspires. It \% \)^ 
cause Christ was so immensely and over^iieVimii^^ 
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positive that he could a£Eord at times to turn on 
his critics, and hurl at them the denial of oui* 
common nature. But your denier, your man with 
only a negative proposition, whether he stand alone 
or within a church, denying the Trinity, denying 
future punishment, denying the validity of the sac- 
raments, — such a teacher finds himself surrounded 
by a lean and hungry flock that may, for a time, 
look up expecting to be fed, but at last fall away, 
some straying back into pasture and others into the 
wilderness. He who gives himself up to denials 
and negations reduces himself to their level, and be- 
comes himself a negation, a silence when men are 
calling for a voice, a darkness when they are crying 
for a light. It matters little whether the thing de- 
nied be true or false ; denial is not what we want. 
We are all in error more or less ; we know it well 
enough. We are groping in a dimly-lighted world, 
grasping at substance and finding it shadow, casting 
ourselves upon shadows to find that we have dashed 
our heads against substance ; what we most want is 
light. And so this parable mainly has for its end 
to show that the saving of lost men belongs properly 
to the business of the world, and is a main concern 
with it ; that it is justified by the common thought 
of men, and that it is linked with those economic 
and moral instincts that form the basis of social 
life. The Scribes may not understand me, but the 
shepherds do. 

Now let us look more closely into the principle 
that Christ puts under his passion for saving lost 
men. 



THE WITXESS FGOM tTyrerpa-T '.^ 
He does not by any meana ^y :bat tz.j f^Tlf ^. 
shepherd, any prudent housewife. "Kill vik^ :k^ Ii.>r- 
est in lost men, but only that the prii-^fjjic ki :i^ 
bottom of their conduct and ^m-Aio^L^ ii* -i::.:la- - . 
like forces and currents in our Vjshzl-.z. Ti^ZiT'i. 
This principle is the peculi^ir joy vk i-^l [^ dol- 
ing things lost. To get poss^rsiion of a •.i.'-j ■'■: 
never had yields a certain iaiLTiactioii. : ■;* v> !-:_•'».:; 
a thing lost stirs a deeper and k-r^ii^r fW:;:.!*, T/ 
lose a thing, of however small valii-- aD<l :ri -sLaw.-:: 
way, vexes us; we reflect on ourr*Ivei »i!b ri.i^^ 
and blame, and we strive harder to find i: :lun » 
secure something else of more worth. Xo: ar^-vti-rr 
sheep, hut the one lost, not eamiog another i^>:n, 
hut finding the identical one I ioit : in thU tk: t^v^ 
the voice of a sound and hearty nanre. Sn-ib a 
search piqiies the curiosity. — a sport in chil ihv*! 
and a purpose throughout life. To find a hi'i'i^a 
thing is the mind matching itaelf against ikat:ir<; : ^> 
find a lost thing is the triumph of mind '•■.-~t nan:« 
when it has eluded us. It involvfr.i alio th* ';on- 
Bcience ; we feel responsible for that which is onr 
own, or rather is not oar own, bat is enrriite'l t/t u-. 
and for that very reason to be aceonnte'l for :^T some 
bar. You say ; I may do what I choose with mite 
own, — drop this coin into the sea. \ on Ta'.shx ;f it 
were your own, but because it Is not almfjltit-riy yonr* 
yon may not cast it away. It is the mstiac::ve •^nti: 
of stewardship that sets nsto searching for wl.at ^-i 
have lost ; it must he accounted for at thi: V..ar of 
conscience, which is also the bar of Ciod. To W/l'^.v 
Iniui o fUn.* a«;i Aa» i;.i.tt^ <»_ t\.^ 1 .. . ,. 
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shallow and immoral nature. He who heedlesalj 
parts with anything that truly belongs to him does 
not hold himself at true value, but is a loose-girded, 
ill-containing being who wastes at last the very ele- 
ments of his selfhood. It is such a principle that 
lies back of Christ's passion, deep seated in human 
nature and in the divine nature. But he carries it 
much farther. In his quest for lost men, he is search- 
ing not only for a value lost out of the riches of the 
Father, not simply to keep the flock whole, but to 
restore to the lost man himself the riches h^ has 
wasted. For a lost man is chiefly lost to himself. 
It is not possible for those to suffer so much from 
the wandering away of one dear to them into sin as 
the one himself. For awhile the father suffers more 
than his prodigal boy, but time and use dull the 
pangs of one and sharpen those of the other. Here 
is where Christ's work of saving lost men rises above 
the analogies of instinctive nature and habit, and 
enters the world of morals. It is his love for man, 
his pity for the misery of a man lost, his sense of 
the wrong when a man throws himself away, his per- 
fect sense of the joy wasted, and his even keener 
sense of the ever-deepening wretchedness of an evil- 
doer; his sympathy, so perfect that he feels the 
full measure of what another feels, and so bears on 
his own heart all the woe of humanity, and treats as 
his own aU this poverty and hunger of sin, — here is 
the spring of Christ's passion for saving lost men. 

The parable turns in its last analysis upon the 
union of consciousness which exists between a true 
shepherd and his sheep. By living with his flock in 
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the long intimacy of years and by constant care, he 
passes the wide boundary of their diverse natures 
and comes to know how a sheep feels ; he not only 
loves but he understands it ; and when it is lost his 
shepherd's heart goes after it in its strange loneli- 
ness, pities its fear as it hears the howl of the wolf, 
feels the weariness of the poor creature as it wanders 
aimless over fell and moor, bleating for its compan- 
ions. Ah, tender and true picture of this poor 
world lost in evil and sought by its Shepherd! 
It is Christ's absolute consciousness of lost humanity 
that makes him its seeking Saviour. 

These are weighty lessons for us. It is the first 
duty of a man in the world to see things as they 
are ; it is the highest achievement of the intellect to 
rightly measure and weigh the condition of human- 
ity. We understand quite well the loss of a sheep, 
— a fleece of wool and a carcass of mutton. Money 
lost, — that is a common and bitter enough experi- 
ence. Waste, — there are enough to decry it: 
political economists running up and down the land 
telling us how to save here and gain there, how to 
get the greatest number of dollars into the largest 
number of pockets, — all of which is quite well. 
But how is it about lost men, wasted energies, facul- 
ties weakened by drink, minds sealed up in igno- 
rance, hearts vacant of joy, whole classes lost in vice, 
whole flocks scattered in the wilderness of evil, and 
no shepherd to pity and seek them? It is the 
strange thing in the world that man cares so little 
for man. Man is the only jewel ; there is no tt\i^ 
gold but hiin on this planet. Why does man '^^t^^ \s^ 
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man and go after something that glitters, or ttretches 
wide, or reaches high ? We cannot telL It is not 
natural, it is contrary to nature, — a perversion, a 
blindness or dimness of yet unformed vision, the 
blunder and stumble of a race not yet come to the 
full exercise of its proper humanity. It is because 
Christ saw man at his true value and died to give 
expression to his estimate that we name him the 
Humanity itself ; he is man rightly weighing man. 
And so the struggle of Christ in history is to bring 
men up to the point of duly valuing their fellow- 
men. We have no debt but to love one another. 
There is no passion worthy of us but the passion for 
humanity. It has been a weary work to start this 
flame in the heart of the world. It was kindled in 
the fires of the death of the Son of Man ; it spread 
mightily so long as the breath of the Spirit had 
access to it, but government, and philosophy, and 
greed, and custom ^^ heavy as frost, and deep almost 
as life," first embraced and then smothered it ; each 
added to it something of itself, and so it became a 
thing of authority and scholasticism and tradition, — 
its simple, natural humanity overborne and well- 
nigh lost to it. Now at last it seems to be emer- 
ging, and to be gaining recognition not only in the 
practical Christian conscience but in theology. And 
here indeed is a sea deep and wide enough to float 
whole bodies of divinity. It is a theology, a philos- 
ophy, a social science ; it is the secret of the order 
of the world. This passion for humanity, hindered 
as it has been, is still the only force that has ever 
done anything towards radically curing the wrongs 
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of the masses. It has nearlr driTen ocn cfae nrxEsj 
of king and class ; h has yet to hanErocis:- ih? Tui- 
tions between the poor and the neh. bierv€«?n i^ 
laborer and the employer. — a ta&k in nSfC h vO 
be hindered bv commnnism and sanaliss : z^ic v^ije 
the Shepherd of homanity i« seytrng his ^:kc ^astso 
he eneonnters wolves in sheep's eJrxhzTtz. Tie 
greatest impediments to Christiaxiixy are tbGise fp> 
radio forms of benevolence that seek sfaular €»i£. 
yet are without its spirit, its incyhnd^ and isz wi§. 
dom. But at last it will triomph over tfaese. for ifae 
lost sheep will be sought till it is focmd. It wi2 as 
last teach men that thev are brethren. Slamiv hat 
snrelj this eternal truth is finding its way inso 9D> 
ciety. This dear nation of ours is ofgani^ mider 
this conception, — a land of equal laws^ To reduce 
society in its social and economic relations to tiie 
same complexion is the task before it. The tluaght 
is becoming familiar to men. and is sobduxng all 
things — laws, customs, commerce, bosineas — to its 
own temper. 

The parable, in its main drift, sends os each az>d 
all to the work of delivering the fallen and oppressed 
children of humanity. The whole need wA a phy- 
sician ; thev may be left to the orderlv forces of 
nature and grace that enfold them ; they incite ns 
to wise and prudent care, they do not stir us 
into a divine passion. But these poverty-strick'^n 
ones: the children that grow pale in tenement 
houses; the victims of drink; the women driven 
to vice by the cruelty of rapacious employers ; the 
multitudeQ who toil on railways, stripped baT«i <A V!tA 
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saving ties of home and social life ; the chnrchless 
masses in the West, the nnchurched masses in the 
East ; the illiterate of all sections ; the sinners, the 
touch of whose garments we shun as we walk the 
streets, — these are the lost sheep that wo are to 
seek. 

It is not an easy task. Great passions move in 
an atmosphere of cost and suffering, but along with 
the suffering there is a joy. We do not sound the 
depth of this parable imtil we master this feature of 
it. It is significant that these parables end in joy, 
— social joy, for there is no other. Two main 
thoughts run through them : a suffering search for 
that which is lost, a recompensing joy when it is 
found. Christ is careful not to omit the latter. An 
immense amount of far-drawn and fanciful analogy is 
often associated with them that only hides the sense, 
and were better thrown aside. There are indeed 
some minor suggestions, incidental in their nature, 
that are of value, but the sole, central truth is that 
a man who has a proper feeling for humanity will 
seek after its lost, and when he has recovered a 
lost one he comes into joy. This is natural, — to be 
glad when the lost is found, — but Christ expands 
the field of its action, lifts it up to heaven, and calls 
in the angels. Whether this is the exulting play of 
the oriental imagination spiritualizing its visions 
and throwing into outward form the ecstasies of the 
inner soul, or a simple revelation of experiences in 
another world, it is not necessary to decide. For 
one, I do not care to make the distinction. It is 
not improbable that thp heaveply fact is the basis of 
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the heaYenlj Tision. Bos H de •iadzucniL -▼»»» 
pressed, I would sooner fcsiui vick die icswsp- 
seeing enthusiast than wish die mryioa. SaiiitoRifie. 
^^ Count me on the side ol die an^da.'* Becser a 
noble faith than a narrow philoaopiLy. Orre *b 
open but not emptv heaTens. Csaae to Jeepen. die 
skies with your lenses, if joa cannoc also by cudi 
people them. Do not make man utxcarr in diia 
wide uniyerse by declaring diat he alone dw<^ m 
it. Do not point us to a sad and sorTow-^ricken 
world, and then break our hearts br the aaBerdoa 
that there is none better. Yoa strive in Tun when 
yon tell us that this world of matser which nphoUs 
our feet upholds also our spirits. In Tain joa may 
tell us that there is a world for our smsea, bat no 
world for our thoughts, for oar a£Feetu»a. for oar 
spiritual instincts. To the dear eyes of the goil^ 
less man the heaTens are c^en. and he sees an$ri»k 
ascending and descending. Sodi a worid enfoUa 
and interpenetrates the risible worid, — a spmtoal 
yet a real world, present, at hand, wxthoat azid 
within, seen not with eye, nor heard by ear, msr 
felt by touch, but more substantial and truer dian 
that reported by the neires; for what the spirit sari 
to itself must be more tniat nor thy dan what is 
reported by its servants. 

The world of spirit, the worid of God and angels, 
is the real world. Life comes from it and reaches 
up into it ; there life culminates ; there moral and 
spiritual processes haye their oonsommation : there 
(rod's pity yearns over his lost children; ihet% iJbft 
angels rejoice when one returns, ^ow ioc 1^ Ti^sife 
of it 
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You and I, my friends, find scant reward in thia 
outward world for any pains and labors we undergo 
in striving to save lost men. It is not easy to con- 
tend against the selfishness of men, to strive for the 
reform of evils and abuses before it becomes popu- 
lar. It is not pleasant to see the finger of the proud 
and the powerful pointed at you in scorn of what 
they call your fanaticism ; if you sympathize with 
labor, to be named a communist ; if you contend 
against bigotry, to be cast out as a heretic ; if you 
plead for ideals that are high and changes that are 
radical, to be styled a visionary. Nor is it pleasant 
to go down into the depths after lost men, to eat 
and drink with sinners. This close but necessary 
contact with evil is hard to endure, for the seeking 
shepherd shares largely in the lot of the lost sheep : 
if its fleece is torn, so are his garments ; if its 
flesh is bruised, so is he bruised for its silly in- 
iquities; if the blood of its life streams from 
wounds, so is his raiment stained as he lays it upon 
his shoulder ; if it has strayed away into dank and 
deadly places, he must breathe the fatal air. There 
is a great deal of good work to be done in the world 
that demands no sacrifice, and yields a sufficient re- 
ward in the gratitude of society ; but this special 
work of saving the peculiarly lost has no such re- 
ward. The passion for humanity is indulged at the 
cost of suffering, but it is not without its joy. " You 
eat with sinners," says the Pharisee. " True," says 
the Christ, " but there is a satisfaction in it beyond 
and above what you know, — the joy of heaven." 

That same heavenly joy flows round this world 
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still. When duty presses hard, when the faces of 
men are averted, when labor brings no visible re- 
ward, when conscience demands sacrifice, then fly 
up into the heavenly world and drink the joy that 
God gives to those who serve him in these ways. 
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UNWILLING SKEPTICS. 



And, behold, tiro of them veie gcAng that veiy da; to a rilUKe 
named Emmana, which was threescore fnrlongB from Jerusalem. 

And tiie; said one to aitother, Was not our heart boniing' whluD 
■u, vhile he spoke to Ds in the way, while be opened to na die 
3i. LcKB niv. 13-32. 



I THINE no one can read this stoiy carefully with- 
out seeing that it is an entirely trnthful history down 
to its minutest particular. One part of it carries 
the other ; the philosophy of it confirms the incident, 
and the incident is necessary for holding the philos- 
ophy ; the two play ra^^acli other in so easy and 
^ natural a way th^H^^Bjdon of myth, or late tra- 
il out. ^^l^^k other 
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them in any way of a bare fact, but to set that fact 
in all its wide relations and bearings. Hence, he 
hides himself from their I'ecognition, — how, it is 
needless to ask ; whether through the shades of the 
far 8})ent day, or in the preoccupation of their sad 
minds, or in the new form and features of one who 
has ])as3ed under the transforming touch of death 
and resurrection, it matters not. It is as man with 
man, mind with mind, that he meets them, and so 
leads them into the truth he would teach without 
aid from the prejudice of personal love or the over- 
whelming influence of enforced evidence. Why do 
not the heavens open and show us God ? Why does 
not the earth speak and declare 'his name ? Why 
do not the gates of eternity swing open and disclose 
the hosts of the blessed dead ? Why does not Christ 
come and spread before us his pierced hands, and 
offer them to the touch of our unbelief? 

Not in such ways is faith wrought. " Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed." A 
certain kind of faith may be so induced, but it is not 
a faith that blesses ; it is not a faith that roots itself 
in the according reason ; it is not a faith that rests 
on the whole order of eternal truth; it is not a 
faith that brings love and reverence and obedience 
to a conscious realization through patient exercise of 
them. For faith is not something to be given, but 
a result to be achieved by the combined action of 
the reason, the will, and the heart. And so Christ 
puts himself far off from these doubting men, and 
draws nigh to them by the close processes of reason 
before he lets himself in upon the love and wonder 
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of their hearts. Thus convinced, they will be per- 
suaded indeed. Seen thus in the light of history, 
they will surely know that he is the Lamb of God, 
slain from the foundation of the world. There was. 
evidently in the mind of Christ a steady purpose to 
prepare the disciples for a large conception of him- 
self for their use in the future. He will not ask it 
now, while he is with them, but he drops into their 
minds seeds of revelation that will bear the fruit of 
a large and invincible faith. 

These two men on the way to Emmaus are in a 
state of mind not strange, nor without parallel in 
the present. They had a Christ, but they have him 
no longer. They had hoped he would redeem Israel, 
but he was crucified, dead, and buried. Every con- 
ception of him they had held was thrown into con- 
fusion ; every hope they had won from him was 
blighted. The fair dream, woven of his power and 
goodness and spiritual energy, was dissolved. They 
were again but Galilean fishermen, with the old 
Judean skies above them ; Pharisees, whom they had 
been taught to hate, still sat in Moses' seat; the 
Roman yoke still rested unbroken upon their necks ; 
all things had turned back to the old, dead level of 
hopeless waiting and vain desire. What could they 
do but go back to the shores of their sea and fish in 
its waters, with none to tell them where to cast their 
nets, to still its waves, to speak the word of life from 
their boats ? We all know what broken and vanished 
hopes are, and the pains of dissolving happy visions. 
Who has not waked from some bright dream of 
sweet fields and soft winds, to hear t\ift «.\^Tisi o^ 
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This doubt has been of two kinds : one belongs to 
the past, the other is a feature of the present. The 
earlier was the product of an over-stringent theology ; 
of such doctrines as decrees, obscuring the freedom 
of the will ; limited atonement, teaching that Christ 
died only for the elect ; election, practically setting 
aside personal character; a limited action of the 
Holy Spirit ; a magical conception of regeneration ; a 
conception of faith as opposed to works ; a doctrine 
of reprobation that turned earth into hell ; a con- 
ception of life as under probation, and not under 
grace; and a general, doom-like atmosphere under 
which men were awed into submission or crushed 
into despair. It was a theology prolific of doubt. 
Hardy natures thrived on it in a certain way, but 
tender, sensitive, reflective minds sank under it into 
submissive sadness, or cast it from them by natural 
repulsion. 

The doubt sprang from within : I am not one of 
the elect ; I have sinned away my day of grace ; 
I have grieved the Holy Spirit ; I am not accepted 
of God ; my sins are not removed ; my hope is a 
delusion of Satan. We have but to read the reli- 
gious biographies of the last century and the early 
part of this to find it, and also its cause. 

But the theology has mostly passed away, except 
in form, and with it the form of doubt it was so 
well fitted to produce. Another kind of doubt has 
taken the place of the old, doubt that springs from 
without, a perplexity very like that which troubled 
these two men on the road to Emmaus. It is a doubt, 
not of self, but of something outside of self. For, 
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just now, thought is mainly fixed on the external 
world. Oar poetry is introspective, and a part of 
our fiction turns on the interplay of our moral and 
spiritual mechanism, but for the most part the look 
is outward, and chiefly on the natural world and its 
order. From thence come our doubts, — doubt of 
mirade, of the truth of the Bible, of immortality, of 
the existence of a personal God, of the action of the 
Holy Spirit, of the reality of a spiritual world ; doubt 
of the soul itself, of the operations of conscience, of 
accountability, of reward and punishment. The 
source of these doubts also is plain. We are learn- 
ing so much about nature and its laws, and of our 
relations to it, that we are swamped in our knowl- 
edge, as a boat is engulfed in breakers when near 
the shore, — safe when far out on the wide sea, but 
upset when the waves meet the resistance of another 
element. It is not spiritual things that set us to 
doubting, nor yet material thiugs, but the getting 
caught between the two ; and just now the tides of 
eternal truth are beating hard against the rocks of 
time and sense, and many are caught and engulfed 
by their conflicting forces. 

This new doubt has more reason in it than the 
old, and is even more persistent and painful. The 
old was an illusion, a disease ; the new is real, — the 
antagonism of knowledge with knowledge. It was 
painful to look. into heaven and see only an angry 
God, but it was better than to see no God at all. It 
was bitter to think of endless hell, but it was not so 
sickening as to think of annihilation. It was sad to 
fear lest the Holy Spirit had passed by, but it was 
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not SO dreadful as to question if there is a Spirit be- 
hind and in all this framework of nature and of self. 
It was dreary to think of human life as under a 
doom-like probation, with only a probability of escape 
from eternal condemnation, but it was not so dismal 
nor so fatal as to doubt accoimtability and to suspect 
the eternal verdicts that await conduct and character. 
The doubt of the present day is a great weakener ; 
that of the past often detracted little from a man's 
strength. It left him face to face with duty, and 
with unimpaired conscience ; truth still existed even 
if the man were overwhelmed by a misconception of 
it ; there was reality, and no one is wholly weak in 
the presence of reality. But the doubt of to-day 
destroys the sense of reality ; it questions truth ; 
it envelops all things in its puzzle, — God, immor- 
tality, the value of life, the rewards of virtue, the 
operations of conscience ; it puts a quicksand under 
every step ; it ungirds the faculties so that they 
no longer work to any end ; it undermines purpose 
and inspiration, and leaves no path for the feet but 
aimless desire or native instinct, — life a maze, the 
heavens empty, the solid world the only reality ! 
There is much of it, and it is all about us. It is 
not always a conscious thing. The lack of moral 
earnestness, the feeble sense of spiritual things, 
the material aims and standards of success, the push 
for wealth as the only real thing, the godlessness of 
society at large, — these are its signs and fruits. 

We will not, to-day, take our thought into the 
wide world, but will instead limit it to a class. 

There are many who suffer in mind from these 
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doubts, but remain true in heart, — the mind all 
torn and bruised, dumb with perplexity, blind from 
the rapidly shifting lights that pass before it, but 
the heart still true to the faith that once was so 
beautiful and nourishing. In their hearts they still 
hold to the living Christ, but the ruthless spirit of 
doubt in their minds leaves him a dead Christ in 
Joseph's tomb ; there is no redeemer of Israel nor 
of mankind ; his words seemed true and were full 
of promise and hope, but he himself died as helpless 
as the thieves beside him, and has gone with them 
to mix with the elements. His cry to the Father, 
his vision of Paradise, his commitment of his spirit 
to God, were the illusive ecstasy of a dying brain. 
The old sullen order of death and silence goes on 
uninterrupted ; evil and doom still have sway, and 
there is no deliverance. 

There are many who think in these ways, but still 
pray or try to pray, still keep up the Christian char- 
ities, still exercise themselves in the Christian 
graces, still deny themselves, and are brave and pa- 
tient and true and pure. 

What is to be done for such as these ? What are 
they to do for themselves? How shall the head 
come to think with the heart ? 

There is something that we can do for one another ; 
there is more that we can do for ourselves ; but full 
deliverance can be gained only through Christ him- 
self, Christ is the main factor in the solution of 
these puzzles. Put him at his full value, and the 
problem will solve itself as the sun solves the mys- 
teries of darkness and separates sbaAov? Ixotcl ^\s^(^- 
stance. 
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Christ came to these two men to rescue them not 
merely from doubts, but from doubts that were sad, 
and that drew their sadness from hearts that were 
still true to him. Their heads needed him, but 
their hearts drew him. And he came to them not 
merely because their state was sad, but because it 
was dangerous. For, in the long run, the head wins 
and the heart goes under. Doubt saps the vigor of 
life. The heart wearies in its vain efforts to send 
faith into Hie mind when the mind ceases to play 
into it with honest conviction. And so Christ 
comes to these men for rescue. Now see how wisely 
and thoroughly he effects it. He might have said 
at once : ^^ Your fears are groimdless ; I am the 
Christ." But had he said this, they would have 
fallen at his feet in an ecstasy of joy, all their sad 
doubts flown away. Their hearts would have been 
relieved, but their heads would not have been lifted 
to the level of their hearts ; one would have been 
flooded with joy, but the other only convinced that 
this friend Jesus was still alive. 

Christ wished to put a larger conception of him- 
self, of his relation to Jewish history and to human- 
ity, into their minds, and so he discoursed to their 
minds while their hearts are still oppressed. For 
we are not in the best state to receive knowledge 
when we are surcharged with happiness; then we 
believe anything, but the belief does not strike into 
the depths of our nature and become lasting. The 
lessons we learn in sadness and from loss are those 
that abide. Sorrow clarifies the mind, steadies it, 
forces it to weigh things correctly. The soil moist 
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with tears best feeds the seeds of truth. And so 
Christ, while still but a fellow-traveler with them 
on the way to Emmaus, began with Moses and all 
the prophets, and showed them that these old scrip- 
tures concerned him; that he — the Christ — was 
their fulfillment ; that it behooved him to suffer as 
he had, and, by such a path, to enter into his glory. 
That is, he put a broad and rational basis under their 
fitith. This method of Christ's deserves the closest 
attention. He used all the knowledge of these men, 
all their beliefs, all they had ever heard or thought 
of, their whole world of truth, and said, "Christ 
is the meaning of it all ; it all leads up to him ; 
he is the key to it." He thus put a bottom under 
their faith, linked it to their knowledge, gave them 
something for their minds to feed on in the future, 
and put them in the way of learning something of 
the breadth and scope of his work. He is no man 
of a day, no mere worker of miracles, not the last 
prophet or teacher of good precepts, no gracious 
rabbi ; he is not simply one strong enough to rise 
from the dead: he is instead the fulfillment of 
Jewish history, the manifestation of all that God 
has meant from the first. All along God has been 
a deliverer by sacrifice, and now deliverance has 
come in its supreme form and power, and by the old 
and eternal way of sacrifice, and with the trium- 
phant vindication of glory entered on through resur- 
rection. 

These men could not understand this lesson at 
once, but it was lodged in their minds, and formed 
the basis of that immense transformation in thought 
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by which they and their fellows went over from 
their old conception of Christ as simply their master 
to the conception of him as the fulfillment of their 
national history, — a transformation that is other- 
wise inexplicable. The peculiarity in the change of 
the apostles after the resurrection is the immensely 
larger scope of their views. Hence their first preach- 
ing was chiefly an epitomizing of the Old Testa- 
ment. It sounds dull to our ears, but it is full of 
significance as an attempt to link Christ with all 
previous history and with the whole order of the 
world so far as they knew the world. It discloses 
truth of immense value, and shows how modem 
doubt of Christ is best met. Redemption is the 
key to this world ; there is no other. To deliver 
the world ; to get it out of the order of nature, its 
limitations, its evil, its death and doom ; to get it out 
of sin and the death of sin, — there is no other ex- 
planation of the world but this. Until you plant 
yourself on this central necessity and fact, you will 
have doubt and confusion. But see this, know this, 
and doubts vanish. 

What is needed to cure the skepticism of the day 
is a direct and, so far as may be, an adequate view 
of Christ. In the weakening and breaking-up of 
theological systems, the part in them filled by Christ 
vanishes along with the rest, and there is actually 
no function or place left for him in our thought ; 
identified with the systems, he disappears with them 
as they sink out of sight. The Eomish conception of 
Christ as a perpetual sacrifice, a simple offset to sin, 
cannot, even when stripped of its grossness, satisfy 
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the mind. Sin is a great fact, but it is negative, 
and Christ is here in the world for more than to 
undo a negation. Calvinism narrows still more the 
conception of Christ by making him a mere factor 
in a system of divine sovereignty and decrees and 
election, a cog in a wheel, or a wheel amongst wheels 
that grind out an irrational destiny for mankind. 
Sovereignty decrees and elects ; Christ dies for the 
elect; the Spirit regenerates and sanctifies the ef- 
fectually called, who alone are saved, while the non- 
elect perish everlastingly by the same sovereign 
decree. It was in such a system as this that Christ 
was made to bear a part till the heart broke away 
from its cruelty and injustice, dragging the mind 
with it ; for Calvinism is sti*ong on the mind-side, 
and is well-nigh impregnable so long as ifc is kept 
apart from the human sentiments and instincts of 
the heart. Its weakness and its downfall are due to 
the admissions it is forced to make in behalf of in- 
fants, — admissions wi*enched from the system by 
the demand of the heart crying for its own, and by 
the imperative sense of fairness lodged in every 
breast. If exceptions to the inexorable grinding of 
the system can be made for infants, why not for 
others? Through this grudgingly accorded excep- 
tion — for Calvinism still asserts that only elect 
infants are saved — the whole system is flowing out, 
as pent waters seek the narrow fissure through which 
they press at first drop by drop, but at last with 
their whole current. It is a significant fact that these 
ancient systems of theology, for the most part, break 
down over infants. It is here that human nature 
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takes its final stand and utters its defiant protest. 
It is significant also that where theology so often 
breaks down and ends, Christianity begins. " And 
he took a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Whosoever shall receive one of 
such little children in my name receiveth me : and 
whosoever receiveth me receiveth not me, but him 
that sent me." 

But when the heart thus forced the head to admit 
that Christ died for all, and that he is the Ke- 
deemer of the world, the entire system began to 
give way; for Calvinism is not adjusted to a gen- 
eral atonement. So long as it consistently held to 
a limited atonement, it antagonized only the heart ; 
but when it became '^ moderate," and asserted a 
general atonement while it held on to decrees, it lost 
the respect of the head. Weak and ill-adjusted 
systems continue for a time, but at last yield to the 
instinctive demand of the mind for consistency. The 
process of disintegration is, however, attended with 
confusion and doubt. We are standing to-day in the 
midst of this theological wreck, — its ruins around 
us, its dust filling the air, and the question on many 
lips is, Where is the Christ? Has he perished 
with the system? What place are we to assign 
him in our thoughts ? What work are we to ascribe 
to him ? The exact trouble with multitudes at 
present, whose hearts still turn warmly to Christ, 
is that they are not clear what he has done for 
them, what relations he sustains to them and they 
to him. The old theology is no longer sufficiently 
coherent as a system to contain Christ ; where then 
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is he? Snch is the demand; for we must think 
mtioDftlly and in some order, if not within a sys- 
tem. Many stand to-day where the two disciples 
stood when on the way to Emmaus, — thrown out of 
their old conceptions, and not yet seeing any other. 
They have had a very clear idea of the kingdom 
mnd of the part Christ was to play in it, — a concep- 
tion supported by prophecy, definite, easily under- 
stood, and who would dare to say that it was not 
lofty, — the redemption of Israel ? But it had faded 
away, and now what shall they think of Christ? He 
has not merely died out of their sight ; he has died 
ont of their thought, and left them in mental confu- 
sion. But their doubt sprang not so much from 
what had happened to Christ as from what had hap- 
pened to their conception of him, for they had lived 
more in their theory of the redemption of Israel 
than in the personal Eedeemer. It was the shatter- 
ing of their system that troubled them. It had 
filled so much space in their minds that when it was 
broken up Christ vanished with it, staying only in 
their loving hearts. 

The same thing is going on all around us. The 
systems in which Christ has been made to serve as 
a factor are thinning into mist, and losing shape 
and proportion and meaning; and as they fade 
away or merge into other systems, the figure of 
Christ grows dim and recedes into the past along 
with the passing f oims. " But no ! " our hearts 
cry, ^^ it cannot be so ; it cannot be that Christ is 
not a reality ; it is not possible that he dies when 
the creed dies. But what does he do? What is 
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his relation to the new thought that crowds upon 
the age? What place does he fill in the newly 
discovered order of nature and in the fresh tasks of 
human society? What is his real relation to the 
world ? How is he a personal Saviour ? " Thank 
God, it is getting to be possible to answer these 
questions. We are coming to see that Christ, in 
his real character, was no more present in the old 
Calvinism than in the Romish mass. Christ cannot 
be put into a system. He cannot be explained by 
any one relation, such as the relation to sin, or to 
law, or to sacrifice, or to the church, or to t)ie indi- 
vidual, or to humanity. We are beginning to see 
that instead of ascribing too large a place in theology 
to Christ, it has been too small. We made him the 
head of the elect, but not head over all ; a sacrifice 
for the sin of the world, but not the redeemer of it ; 
the head of the church, but not of humanity ; an ex- 
ample for believers, but not the order of society ; the 
Son of God, but not the Son of Man. We have 
treated him as a heavenly visitant, as God simply 
wearing a robe of flesh, as a being chiefly excep- 
tional in humanity instead of the absolute fulfillment 
of humanity. 

The task is to adjust our minds to the larger con- 
ceptions of Christ now possible and urged upon us 
by our needs and by the thought of the age. We 
need that done for us which was done for the two 
disciples, — Christ set before us as the fulfillment of 
all revelation, — natural, human, divine. We still 
think of him as our personal Saviour from the guilt 
and misery of personal sin, and still retain him in 
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all the dear, interior relations of our spirits, our 
friend and comforter and example, but we must also 
set him in those larger relations, which are now get- 
ting to be apprehended with some clearness, as the 
Head of humanity; as containing in himself the 
history and destiny of humanity ; as the law and the 
order of human society ; as the head of the nation 
as well as of the church ; as God actually in human- 
ity, and so manifesting the divine humanity ; as the 
light of the world that lights every man born into 
it, and also lights up its dark mazes, its paths that 
run backward through all the creating ages and for- 
ward into ages of spiritual life and glory. 

Doubt is a child of limited sight ; but the vision 
of Christ is universal sight. It reveals all things ; 
it creates an order in the world ; it puts meaning 
into things; it tells me how to get out of my 
evil and sin, how to live, what to do, and where I 
shall go ; it gives me the motive that I need and 
all the inspiration I can bear ; it makes life a real, 
orderly, and sufficient thing, — life indeed, and as 
high and strong and noble as we would have it. 
And as the vision of Christ clarifies our individual 
life, so it clears up and explains the whole world. 
it is like standing in the sun, where all the planets 
are seen moving in harmonious orbits, vast but sim- 
ple, many and unlike, but clear at the first glance. 

These are not idle words. No one can look 
seriously at the world without confessing that recon- 
ciliation is its great need, — man with man, man with 
himself, class with class, nation with nation, and all 
with God. Sense needs to be reconciled with spirit^ 
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past ages with the present, time with eternity, tem- 
poral life with eternal life. And reconciliation there 
will be, for the Seconciler is at work, turning the 
hearts of men towards each other and bringing them 
into peace with themselves and so with God. There 
is no other way or name but his. If other ways 
are helpful, they are also his ; forbid them not ! 
When we catch sight of this reconciling work, and 
see it in all its vast sweep, and feel its transforming 
energy at work within us, not only do doubts vanish, 
but a great joy enters into us. " Did not our hearts 
bum within us, while he opened to us the scrip- 
tures?" 

The vision of Christ, set in the full light of all 
revelation, enkindles the whole nature. The deeps of 
God call to the deeps within us. Then we are ready 
to take up the cross and follow him to death ; then 
we are ready to lose all that we may win him. 
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In theology, intnition works marvels. While ordinary intelli- 
gences are climbing the paths of the holy mountain by force of 
study, the choicest minds gain its summit with one bound. They 
do not learn; they understand. They have the instinct of the 
divine. While the aigument is going on in the dark, sudden flashes 
overflow them. What matter words and formulas ? They see, 
they possess, they enjoy.'' — Joseph Roux, Meditations of a 
Parish Priest, 

** I am sure that when the listening repose of the multitude was 
broken as the sermon closed, and, like a melted stream, the crowd 
flowed away into the city, the people carried something more with 
them than a handful of good precepts. I think that they went 
silently, or with few words, with something of exaltation and 
wonder at themselves in their faces. They had been taught that 
they were God's children. One who was evidently God's Son him- 
self had told them so. He had bidden them, as God's children, at 
once to see duty with something of his own immediateuess of per- 
ception, and also to hear him announcing it to them out of a 
Father's lips. Duty, the thing they ought to do, had shone for 
them that morning at once with its own essential sweetness and 
with the illumination of the Father's will. No wonder that as 
they walked together they said to one another : * He speaks to us 
with authority.' " — Rbv. Phillips Bbooks, D. D., The Influence 
of Jesus, p. 33. 
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^len oartain of the Scribes and Pharisees answered him, saying, 
Master, we wonld see a sign from thee. But he answered and said 
unto them, An eyil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sigfn be given to it but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet : for as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly 
ol the whale; so shall the Son of man be three days and three 
mgfatB in the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh shall stand 
vp in the judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it ; for 
^Ufj repented at the preaching of Jonah ; and behold, a greater 
than Jonah is here. The queen of the south shall rise up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it; for she 
eame from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and behold, a greater than Solomon is here. — St. Matt. zii. 
88-43. 

One of the foremost questions among Biblical 
scholars at present is, How did Christ quote the 
Old Testament? Did he cast upon it a supernat- 
ural light, confirming its letter and vindicating its 
statistical and historical accuracy by direct and 
superior knowledge ; or did he use it simply to 
illustrate and confirm his points? The trend of 
thought is towards the latter view. Christ did not 
concern himself with questions of interpretation; 
they did not exist in his day ; nor woidd he have 
regarded them if they had existed, nor will those 
who have entered into his mind pay much heed to 
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them. The superior knowledge of Christ did not 
pertain to such questions. His use, by way of il- 
lustration, of a name or an incident settles no tech- 
nical question that may be raised in regard to it ; 
he simply used it as he found it. But the way in 
which he used any character or incident does settle 
the moral element or truth involved in the character 
or incident. For example, Christ here refers to 
Jonah, but his reference does not indicate how the 
book of Jonah is to be interpreted, — whether it is 
to be regarded as historical, or parabolic, or poet- 
ical, or mythical, — yet it does confirm and indorse 
the moral truth involved in the story. He swept 
past the formal questions that might be raised as 
to literal accuracy, and struck for the spiritual 
truth contained in them, which does not depend 
upon literal accuracy. Why think of small ques- 
tions when there are large ones at hand? It would 
be well to imitate him in this respect. 

It is curious to observe the subtle contrast Christ 
makes between Jonah and Solomon. The Scribes 
and Pharisees say to him, " Master, we would see a 
sign from thee ; " and they would prefer one from 
heaven, some stupendous and outflashing miracle, 
— a portend in the sky forerunning some event, the 
sun standing still, the stars turned back in their 
courses, the clouds moving at his word. Then they 
woidd believe on him. A natural request, it may 
be thought, and one still made. These Scribes, and 
those who now repeat it, do not see that thus they 
put themselves on the level of the heathen who 
build their faith on external signs. The apparent 
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miTaAlA ig the basis of all religions till we come to 
Christ, bnt all the generations they taught were 
wicked and adulterous. A religion so founded and 
forced into men from the outside, cannot make them 
better ; it may control them, but it cannot change 
and mould them into goodness. Christ turns on 
them with an emphasis borrowed from his own deep 
insight rather than from their dull perception, and 
B<^7^ Why do you ask for any other signs than those 
I have given you ? I have preached the gospel to 
the poor; I have done works of saving mercy and 
redeeming love; I have preached repentance; I 
have enthroned love amongst you and will lift it 
still higher, for I shall die and rise again for its vin- 
dication. These signs, wrought on the earth and not 
in the sky, before your hearts and not before your 
eyes, are all I shall give, because they are all that 
will do you good, all that reveal my power and attest 
that I came from the Father. In illustration, he 
refers them to their own Scriptures, and says. My 
sign is like Jonah's. He preached repentance ; that 
was his sign; it is also mine. He came to his work 
of deliverance after an imprisonment like that of 
the tomb ; I shall come to the crowning vindication 
of my work from the grave. As Jonah's experience 
was linked to his preaching of repentance, so my 
resurrection will be for the comfort and the justifi- 
cation of those who believe on me. Neither Jonah's 
imprisonment nor my resurrection has any meaning 
as a sign apart from its moral purpose. Christ thus 
illustrated himself through Jonah. He did not com- 
mit himself to the details of Jonah's history, but 
simply pierced their meaning. 
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But on what a height does it place that much- 
scoffed at bit of Hebrew Scripture ! Mockers hold 
it up to contempt and blind zealots urge its literal 
truth, — both wrong and equally oblivious of its 
profound meaning. To both, Jonah in the whale's 
belly is the main thing, but Jonah led by God to 
his duty of preaching repentance, and foreshadowing 
the supreme truth of universal divine mercy, is over- 
looked. Christ chose him out of moral sympathy 
to illustrate himself. 

Not thus did he treat Solomon. A keen critic, 
had one been present, might have detected an ap- 
parently invidious comparison between the humblest 
of the prophets and the greatest of the kings. Sol- 
omon was the ideal king of the Jewish nation ; he 
stood for its highest conception and embodied its 
highest hopes. Solomon was David's son, and the 
Messiah would be David's son ; they woidd be sim- 
ilar. The long, peaceful, brilliant, and powerful 
reign of that monarch was like that which should 
come. His wisdom was of the sort that delighted 
the oriental mind, — ethical, prudential, keen, and 
reverent. His piety was that of the ritual, and did 
not exclude the highest degree of present and imme- 
diate enjoyment. Thus Solomon stood before the 
Jews, but Christ seems to have had little liking for 
him. He mentions him but twice, and then in terms 
of unfavorable contrast. His glory, when put on to 
the full, was not equal to that of the Syrian rose by 
the wayside. Something of a shock he must have 
given to the conventional ideas of those who had 
sounded the glory of Solomon for a thousand years ! 
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But underneath lurks a low estimate of Solomon: 
his glory was of a sort Christ did not believe in ; 
the lily that purpled the fields had a truer glory be- 
cause it reflected the glory of him who made it. So 
here, while allowing a certain wisdom to Solomon 
that drew a curious stranger from afar, he unhesi- 
tatingly asserts his own as superior and himself as 
greater. Christ does not here contrast Solomon with 
himself as the conscious Messiah, but because his 
teaching was truer and his kingdom had the elements 
of a better glory. There is an undertone of slight 
regard and rejection, that the disciples seem to have 
caught, for his name is never mentioned again. He 
is not named in the heroical and saintly list in He- 
brews, nor does he appear in the stupendous sym- 
bolism of the Apocalypse. Both he and his reign 
represent the ease and external glory of the nation, 
— not the struggles by which it achieved them. 
Neither he nor his reign stands for any great truth, 
or moral principle, or spiritual purpose. 

We will now inquire in what respects Christ was 
greater than Solomon. 

Christ, as I said, was not forcing his Messiahship 
on the people ; he did not teach this by assertion 
apart from truth that revealed it. He did not set 
his Messianic character over against one who could 
not have had it if he would • that would have been 
like the triumph of a mountain over a hillock, or of 
the head over the hand. He is making a compar- 
ison that rebukes those who are before him. And 
what was their fault ? They failed to recognize the 
truth when they heard it : they failed to «ft.^ va. 
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Christ's works a revelation of God ; and they had a 
false conception of wisdom and of greatness. The 
men of Nineveh understood when they heard a 
preacher of repentance, but you do not, though I 
preach it more plainly. The queen of the south 
came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon, but I bring a profounder wisdom, and 
you do not recognize it. In the judgment, these 
heathen will condemn you, — you who read the 
preaching of Jonah and the Proverbs of Solomon. 
The comparison turns on the points in which it was 
possible for Solomon and himself to be compared, 
not on his own nature or official character. 

We will contrast them only as teachers. 

The Proverbs could not well be spared from the 
Bible nor dropped out of the life of the world. A 
proverb is the condensed wisdom of long experience. 
When men have found out that a principle or habit 
is true and right, some wise man puts it into a brief, 
epigrammatic form that is easily remembered, and 
so always ready for use. It becomes a sort of guide 
or law, ready at hand, by which men decide con- 
duct ; and so used its value is great. It appeals to 
common sense and intuition, and saves the necessity 
of argument and reflection and special examina- 
tion of each case. Take the most familiar of all : 
" Honesty is the best policy." No one questions it ; 
if one is tempted to dishonesty, it is ready with its 
imperative lesson. If a man is wavering, it besieges 
him with its irresistible wisdom, and draws him 
back from his own sophistry. It has all the force of 
all the ages of experience ; it is the universal verdict 
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of mankiiid. It does more to keep men honest than 
all the laws that ever were made. But if it has 
value, it also has defect, and the defect applies to 
nearly all proverbs. It is a rule, and rules do not 
create character. A man might obey this proverb 
forever and not be an honest man ; he acts honestly, 
but he may not be honest. For the most part, prov- 
erbs prescribe conduct, but do not furnish a full and 
proper motive. Now, conduct is of immense impor- 
tance, and is the constant attendant of character, but 
it falls short of character. Hence proverbs most 
abound and are chiefly used in early stages of society 
and by untrained minds. There are few of recent 
origin, and the cultured mind seldom uses them. 
They are the alphabet of morals ; they are usually 
but half truths, and they seldom contain the principle 
of the action they teach. They are commonly pru- 
dential, watch-words and warnings, and so lean to- 
wards a selfish view of life. These remarks apply 
only in part to the Proverbs of Solomon, because 
he threw into them all the fear of God and all 
the religious knowledge that his nation possessed; 
many of them reach a long way towards the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and some touch the deepest 
springs of the human heart. They are of highest 
use, and ought to be read and re-read for their 
wisdom, their broad interpretation of life, and their 
ethical value. Especially ought the young, with 
whom conduct comes first, to study them. They 
are strong in the warnings they sound against in- 
dulgence of the passions, — lust, anger, pride, envy, 
drunkenness. They protest against lying and cheat- 
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ing and bribing and every form of social unright- 
eousness. They touch tenderly on the family and 
press its duties. They bear down heavily on folly of 
all sorts, the idle, tale-bearing, senseless tongue, and 
many of them are " rods for a fool's back." They 
insist on truth and simplicity and justice and modera- 
tion, on humility and patience and charity and kind- 
ness. Everywhere they exalt wisdom and identify 
it with goodness, and their imiversal characteristic 
is common sense. They are also reverential and 
abound in mention of God. For practical wisdom 
and as daily guides of conduct, there are no other 
utterances of truth comparable with them. If they 
were heeded and obeyed, they would bring the in- 
dividual, the family, the community, the nation, into 
a state of ideal perfection. Their lack is that they 
have no power to turn into living, moulding energy. 
They simply state truth, and prescribe conduct. 
They are impersonal, and have no living force to 
drive them home. Truth has little power except as 
it comes from a person who adequately represents it. 
Hence you will never have a supreme tinith at work 
in the world until a supreme person utters it and 
vindicates it in his life. These Proverbs of Solomon 
were spoken to an age that swept past them into 
destruction. Why did the people not heed them ? 
Because there was no personal force and incarnation 
of them behind them. The author himself violated 
many of them, and drew others out of his own bitter 
experience. Truth must be incarnated in a just 
representative in order to be powerful. This is the 
weakness of the Proverbs viewed as effective agents ; 
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ihey are without incarnation. Truth cannot save a 
man nor a world ; only a person can do that. The 
world is flooded with truth and always has been, but 
how powerless I Truth ! it is the commonest thing. 
It cries in the street and from the housetop. There 
are thousands of books full of it; thousands of 
teachers who are all the while declaring it. It is 
wrought into systems by the philosophers ; it echoes 
from the measures of the poets ; it sparkles upon the 
pages of the essayists — Plutarch and Bacon and 
Montaigne and Emerson ; it drops from the daily 
speech of all men, and all men everywhere confess 
it : but the world pays small heed to its multitudinous 
voice, — offering an outward homage, but pressing 
on in paths of greed and passion and ambition and 
falsehood, knowing truth but never wise. Truth is 
not indeed without influence and inspiring force, but 
how incommensurate with its clearness and its uni- 
versality ! And whatever influence it has is chiefly 
of a prudential sort ; it plays about the surface of 
life, repressing or enforcing conduct, but creating 
no fountain of life. Truth must be grounded in a 
person and be vindicated in life : then it becomes a 
reality ; then it appeals to men ; then it flows along 
its divinely created channel, — from life to life, 
from heart to heart, from spirit to spirit. 

These thoughts enable us to compare Solomon and 
Christ as teachers. We search in vain amongst the 
Proverbs for the man who uttered them, and we 
search the man in vain for the profound practical 
wisdom that dropped from his lips, — a man teaching 
humility and simplicity but fond of pomp and glory, 
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reverent and believine but lapsing into idolatry, 
»gi.g d«»e«i« ™.uL but uLl » adr ^ 

tice, full of wise, healthy speech but himself misan- 
thropic, teaching a way of life he did not follow, 
driven to God at last by failure, and not brought to 
him along the path of rectitude that he so clearly 
discerned. Hence his truth went out naked into the 
world, and weighted by his failure to realize it in 
himself. He gets at truth on its negative side, by 
an experience of its opposite, and not by a direct, 
positive appropriation of it. 

Turn now to Christ. We can match nearly every 
precept of Christ with a like one from Solomon. 
Why does it not appeal to us with equal force? 
First, Christ had a single, solid background for his 
truth, — God the !|f ather, — while Solomon spoke from 
an observation of human life, or rather of the 
world as it goes. Hence Christ's truth wore an eter- 
nal character and was as the voice of God himself ; 
it was absolute ; it came from above, and was not 
picked up here and there. Christ stood upon the 
earth and looked abroad and up into heaven, and 
repeated the one word of God he heard. His teach- 
ing had unity and divine emphasis and power; it 
was a revelation of the mind of God. But Solomon, 
gifted indeed with an ethical discernment that justifies 
his distinction as " the wisest man," sat on his throne 
and looked about him, translating the conduct and 
histories of men into their equivalents in language. 
The wisdom of one is from above ; that of the other 
is from the world and wears everywhere a mundane 
cast. One speaks with indisputable authority ; the 
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to all alike ; all is vanity and vexation of spirit. So 
has the book of life been read in all ages, — from 
Job to Hamlet, from Solomon to Goethe ; and the 
wisest conclusions are, Trust God and wait ; forget 
destiny in action. Both are wise, but they do not 
lift the burden from the heart nor take perplexity 
out of the mind. Under such an interpretation of 
life, men are left to themselves, and so either walk 
prudently amongst the shadows, or eat and drink in 
their to-day, or curse God in pessimistic despair. 

Christ's teachings are the contrast to this. Life is 
no puzzle to him ; it presents no question. There is 
no " time and chance " in his words. Good does 
not die out into evil, life does not sink away into 
vanity. Everywhere and always there is one clear, 
unvarying note sounding an eternal distinction be- 
tween good and evil, declaring life to be good and a 
path to blessedness. It is not a phantasm, nor a 
play of illusions, nor a doubtful stioiggle, nor a pro- 
cess of vanity. It is not something to be inter- 
preted by sibylline leaves scattered on the winds and 
burned by fire. It is not the riddle of a sphinx, a 
guess involving destiny. It is not something that 
passes with immeasurable gradations towards Nir- 
vana, the nothing or the all. Christ's treatment of 
life contrasts with that of Plato, who finds its reali- 
zation in beautiful dreams of ideal conditions ; and 
with that of the dramatists, who picture it held down 
under destiny ; and with that of the moralists, who 
put it under a bare theory of endurance or enjoy- 
ment. His view of life is simple, but it covers it ; 
it is clear, but clear because his sky is full of light ; 
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it is not only without question, but without the sus- 
picion of it ; it is not only without doubt or uncer- 
tainty, but it seems not to know them. It is the 
reverse of the conception of life as a contending 
play between doubt and hope, and, while a truly hu- 
man and natural view, it becomes divine by the ab- 
sence of all human limitations and weaknesses, and 
is full of the yea and amen of absolute vision. 

God is the Father ; men are his children ; the pure 
in heart see him ; the meek inherit the earth ; love 
is the one duty, hate the one evil ; struggle is not 
in vain ; suffering has its recompense ; evil does not 
triumph and is not eternal ; sorrow and sacrifice are 
real but joy is above them. The kingdom of heaven 
is the only reality, and Satan may be trampled un- 
der foot. Nowhere in Christ's words do we discover 
any balancing of probable and improbable, any sense 
of mystery, any question as to the meaning of life, 
any perplexity as to duty, any doubt of the reality 
of things, of their source or character or purpose or 
end. His view of life is that of a child and also 
that of God ; simple as that of a child and incon- 
trovertible as that of Omniscience. It is this over- 
whelming positiveness, this uniformity of assertion, 
swaying neither way under the pressure of events, 
this single and yet universal interpretation of life, 
that puts him in contrast not only with Solomon, but 
with all other teachers. Christ alone explains life 
and harmonizes it. 

There is another contrast between these two teach- 
ers ; one made but small personal vindication of his 
teaching, while the other brought his life into ideal 
harmony with all that he taught. 
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In certain prudential and practical matters of 
state policy, Solomon illustrated his teachings, but 
he did not cast himself upon their moral principles. 
He was a man of keen insight and ready wit, pro- 
foimdly reflective, reverent in spirit, and broad in 
his views of life. He saw clearly that the nation 
was founded in righteousness; he well understood 
the secret of his father's reign, and started out in 
the same path of nghteous and reverent energy, but 
rather in the way of imitation and by hereditary 
propulsion. He relied mainly on resources already 
provided, and simply guided the nation along the 
path of power on which it had entered. In scope 
of mind he was greater than David, -but he lacked 
his energy and moral force and lofty devotion. His 
character was not equal to the temptations it met. 
He saw all manner of folly, wickedness, wrong, mis- 
take, and set them down in solemn or stinging epi- 
grams, but did not throw himself as a personal force 
into the evil in order to overcome it. He was a 
critic but not a reformer, a commentator on life but 
not a leader in it. He illustrates a common mistake, 
— the mistake of the mere thinker and moralist who 
utters his word and trusts to its inherent efficacy for 
results, — the mistake of those who do not follow 
precept with example, who preach crusades but stay 
at home, who discourse upon life but withhold them- 
selves from the struggle of it. It is a mistake be- 
cause it violates the inmost meaning of life as a real 
process in the world. For life is not a set of propo- 
sition^J, nor a series of ideas, nor a congeries of re- 
lated truths, but is a process of action ; it is truth 
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at work, trath impersonated and vindicating its re- 
ality througli actual struggle and endurance and 
yictorj. Life is achievement, and truth does its 
work only under that conception. If life were not 
this, — that is, a process of achievement, — there 
would have been no occasion for a real world; an 
existence of mere ideas or perceptions, or of pure 
mind without body or world, would have answered 
as welL One who utters truth and does not incar- 
nate it in consistent action ignores the central prin- 
ciple of creation. Life is to be lived and truth is 
to be won by a process, nor can it have power in 
any other way. Divorced from life, it is simply a 
soul without an upholding and inclosing body ; it is 
the absolute without the eternally necessary relative. 
When we turn to Christ, we find a teacher who 
taught mainly by his life, and relied upon nothing 
else to vindicate his truth : his life was his teaching ; 
he himself was the truth. So entirely and abso- 
lutely was this his method that he provided no other 
channel, making no book, employing no scribe, sel- 
dom appealing to the memory of his hearers for the 
preservation of his words, but always to his works 
and life. He spoke the Sermon on the Mount, and 
then went up and down Galilee illustrating it. The 
miracles were but the acting out of the ti'uths he 
had received from God ; his method was the method 
of God; the Father worked perpetually, and he 
worked. His teaching was no second-hand process ; 
he did not content himself with teaching teachers, 
but turned truth straight into life. There is not a 
positive utterance of Christ's but is expressed in 
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action ; not a duty enjoined but he did it ; not a 
feeling ui^ed but he felt it ; not a hope imparted 
but he reposed on it ; not a principle urged but he 
illustrated it. 

There are certain truths essential to salvation, — 
consecration to God, a life of the Spirit, love through 
sacrifice, resurrection from the dead, and life eternal. 
Christ taught them by action, in his own person. 
We do not have these truths on the authority of his 
words ; we have them on the authority of his life. 
He was baptized to signify his consecration; he 
opened himself to the Spirit and was filled with it ; 
his whole life was a ministry of love by sacrifice ; 
and in order to plant this central truth undyingly 
in the hearts of the world, he first acted it out in 
symbols of broken bread, and poured out wine — a 
vain and inconsistent thing in itself, — and then 
went out and suffered his body to be broken and 
his blood to be shed on the cross. To teach resur- 
rection and future life, he rose from the dead and 
ascended alive into the heavens. Not to have died 
and risen again and ascended, would have taken 
unity out of his life as a teacher, and left him a weak 
and inconsistent figure on the page of history. 

There is a marked avoidance by Christ of all 
methods of teaching except this one of personal 
action. It is a characteristic that goes to the very 
foundations, and holds up the whole structure of 
Christianity. In this, Christ is true to himself as 
the manifestation of God ; for what do we know of 
God except by his works, and how shall Christ 
manifest God truly except by works ? It goes fur- 
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tiier still, and accords with creation as an actual 
and not an ideal process. It is a confirmation of 
haman life as a reality, through which alone truth 
can be realized. In simpler words, it is an assertion 
that the meaning, the value, the truth of life can be 
gained only by an actual performance of its duties ; 
and it is a denial that truth can be learned and the 
soul saved in any other way. A man cannot be 
taught, or lectured, or preached, or inspired, either 
into a knowledge of truth or into salvation. He 
must give himself in actual consecration to God ; he 
must suffer himself to be led by the Spirit; he must 
die on the cross with Christ, and then he may hope 
to rise with him and enter into life everlasting. 

It is in such a light as this that Christ stands out 
the supreme teacher. Not only does his life vindi- 
cate his truth, but it is the truth, and with what 
tremendous reality is it taught ! 

What are words, precepts, syllogisms, pictures, 
appeals, commands; what are eloquence, poetry, 
music, art, beside this living way, this way of truth 
lived out through all its steps of struggle, and endur- 
ance, and faith, and death, till it ended in the joy 
thus, and thus only, to be achieved ? 

The lesson is beyond expression practical. We 
know no truth except by action. We can teach no 
vital truth except through the life. We cannot at- 
tain to the eternal joy except as we walk step by 
step in that path of actual duty and performance in 
which he walked, who so gained its fullness and sat 
down at the right hand of the Father. 
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'* It mnst be some Diyine Efflnx numing quite througli our Souls, 
awakening and exalting all the vital powers of them into an active 
sympathy with some Absolute good, that renders us completely 
blessed. It is not to sit gazing upon a Deity by some thin specula- 
tions ; but it is an inward feeling and sensation of this Mighty Gkx>d- 
ness displaying itself within us, melting our fierce and furious 
natures, that would fain be something in contradiction to God, into 
an universal Compliance with itself, and wrapping up our amorous 
minds wholly into itself, whereby G^ comes to be all in all to us/* 
— Db. John Smith. 

*' I am heartily sorry for those persons who are constantly talk- 
ing of the perishable nature of things and the nothingness of human 
life ; for, for this very end we are here, to stamp the perishable with 
an imperishable worth ; and this can only be done by taking a just 
estimate of both." — Goethe. 

'^ The angel of righteousness is delicate and modest, and meek 
and quiet. Take from thyself grief, for it is the sister of doubt and 
ill temper. Grief is more evil than all the spirits, and is most 
dreadful to the servants of God, and beyond all spirits destroyeth 
man. For, as when good news has come to any one in grief, straight- 
way he f orgetteth his former grief, and no longer attendeth to any- 
thing except the good news which he hath heard, so do ye, also ! 
having received a renewal of your spirit through the beholding of 
these good things. Put on, therefore, gladness, that hath always 
favor before God, and is acceptable unto him, and delight thyself 
in it ; for every man that is glad doeth the things that are good, and 
thinketh good thoughts, despising gpief.'* — Shepherd ofHermcLs, 
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Sorely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the da3rs of my 
life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord f oreyer. — Psalm 
zxiii. 6. 

The phrase of the poet, that " this wise world is 
mainly right," has no better illustration than the use 
it makes of this twenty-third Psalm. There is no 
other form of words which it holds so dear, save per- 
haps the Lord's Prayer ; but if that has a superior 
majesty, this has a deeper tenderness; if one is 
divine, the other is perfectly human, and its " touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin." 

It was undoubtedly written by David, having all 
the marks of the man upon it ; not while he was a 
shepherd-boy, but after an experience of life, and per- 
haps during the very stress of it. For a shepherd- 
boy does not sing of flocks and pastures, even if he 
be a true poet, but of things that he has dreamed 
yet not seen, imagined but not realized. Hence, 
youthful poetry is of things afar off, while the poetry 
of men is of things near at hand and close to their 
life, — the daisies under their feet, and the hills that 
rise from their doors. The young, when they ex- 
press themselves, are full of sentimentality ; that is^ 
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feeling not yet turned into reality under experience ; 
but there is no sentimentality here, — only solid wis- 
dom, won by experience and poured out as feeling. 
The shepherd-boy becomes a warrior and king ; life 
presses hard on him ; he covers it in its widest ex- 
tremes, tastes all its joy and bitterness ; his heart is 
full and empty ; he loves and loses ; he is hunted 
like a partridge and he rules over nations ; he digs 
deep pits for himself into which he falls, but nses 
out of them and soars to heaven. His nature was 
broad and apparently contradictory, and every phase 
of his character, every impulse of his heart, had its 
outward history. Into but few lives was so much 
life crowded ; few have touched it at so many points, 
for he not only passed through vast changes of for- 
tune, but he had a life of the heart and of the spirit 
correspondingly vast and various ; and so his experi- 
ence of life may be said to be universal, a thing that 
cannot be said of Caesar or Napoleon, — men whose 
lives outwardly correspond to his. Hence, when 
some stress of circumstance was heavy upon him and 
faith rose superior to it, or perchance when the whole 
lesson of life had been gone over and he grasped its 
full meaning, he sang this hymn of faith and con- 
tent. He sought the frame-work of his thought in his 
boyhood, — those fresh days when he led his sheep 
into pastures that were green, and by waters that 
were still. For a fine nature is always going back 
to its youth, won towards the innocence and sim- 
plicity it has known and partly lost, and thus assur- 
ing itself that they are an eternal possession to be 
gained again. We go back to youthhood because 
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there is a youth before us. The race of life is a 
circle ; its early days are a goal to which, as well as 
from which, we press, seeking their joy, their free- 
dom, their innocence, their insensibility to time, their 
harmony with the things that are. What, then, is 
the gain if we come back to our starting-point? 
Only in learning that these things are realities, turn- 
ing them into the bone and sinew of compact human 
life, taking them from their source in God and weav- 
ing them into a conscious personality. 

Once before, also, this king, whose life spread be- 
tween a harp and a sword, recurred, in the same 
poetic way, to his youth. When shut in a hold, near 
his birthplace, by the Philistines, and condemned to 
weary inactivity, he yearns for the water of the well 
by the gate where he had watered his flocks, and 
he himself had drank in the light of the eyes of 
the Hebrew maidens. Who has not felt the same, 
— longed in some weary moment of heavy labor or 
fretful care for the shade of the trees that overspread 
him in childhood, for the water that gushed from the 
spring, for the patter of the rain on the roof, when 
the night brought no darkness and life had no 
shadow ? " Cherish the dreams of thy youth," says 
the ancient sage. Life is going wrong with us if the 
hard present crowds out the memory of the early 
past. Keep alive thy youth, for it may be won 
back! 

This Psalm of reminiscence is not simply a leap 
over intervening years into the first of them, but, 
starting thence with a metaphor, it is a review of life 
and an estimate of it ; it is au interpretation of life. 
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On looking it over and summing it up, the author 
states his view of life ; his life, indeed, but what man 
ever had a better right to pronounce on life in gen- 
eral? If life is evil, he certainly ought to have 
known it. If life is good, he had abundant chance 
to prove it by tasting it in all its widest variety. We 
are not to read these words of flowing sweetness as 
we listen to soothing music, a lullaby in infancy and 
a death-song in age, but as a judgment on human 
life. It is Oriental, but it is logical ; it is objective, 
but it goes to the centre ; it is simple, but it is uni- 
versal ; it is one life, but it may be all lives. It is 
not the picture of life as allotted and necessary, but 
as achieved. Live your life aright and interpret it 
aright, and see if it is not what you find here. 

Let us search out the various notes of this Psalm ; 
I think we shall find them uniting in a harmony 
that is jubilant. 

It may be said broadly that it is an utterance of 
cheer. 

The writer is satisfied that life is good, and is so to 
be spoken of. He is not insensible to its heavy and 
dark side, but he defies it in a certain way. He may 
walk in the very shadow of death, as he had often 
done and as all do, but he will fear no evil. Death 
is a fearful thing, but the fear of it, not death, is the 
evil. It is an orderly thing, a part of the leading of 
the good Shepherd. We are not forsaken when we 
die, but are led still. The lambs of our human 
flocks are not left untended when they enter this 
shadowy realm, but are folded in his bosom ; they 
return not to us, but we go to them. He gets into 
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many a dark valley, as we all do, — disappointments 
that cloud him, losses that make efFort seem vain, 
strifes that overtax strength, treacheries that breed 
despair, failures that beget disgust, temptations that 
beguile into hideous sin, false loves and true, and 
each ending in sorrow. As subject, and king, and 
husband, and father, and brother, and kinsman, and 
even in his relations to God, this man had experi- 
ences that were enough to lead him to throw up the 
game of life as lost, but they did not so work in him. 
He pressed through their first meaning and influence 
to their real significance. With a brave and patient 
heart and a regal wiU - both open to the Spirit of 
God — he pushed on and worked his way througli, 
never losing sight of the guiding rod and comforting 
staff of his divine Shepherd. And so, at last, these 
experiences change color and begin to seem to him 
good ; they so work in and harmonize him that his 
whole nature is full of gladness. 

There is also in this Psalm a tone of triumph. 
He has eaten from spread tables of bounty before his 
enemies ; they do not fret him nor break the peace- 
ful current of his life. This wise man learned that 
highest of all arts, — how to bear himself towards his 
enemies. Enemies he necessarily had, as every strong 
man, who lives a full life, must have. One cannot 
touch life at many points and do a man's work in 
the world without arousing more or less of what may 
be called enmity, — criticism, jealousy, misrepresen- 
tation, slander, contempt, ostracism. David was no 
weakling who sat down before his enemies and suf- 
fered them to do what they would with him and hia 
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kingdom ; he thwarted and punished where he justly 
might, and bore the rest patiently, passing by the 
greater part with lofty indifference. Nor is any man 
required to ignore enmity. We have a personality, 
an influence, a character, a work, to guard and keep 
clear. It is not the part of truth and of true men to 
leave an open path for evil and evil men. Pharisees 
are to be burned in fires of their own kindUng; Sad- 
ducees are to be silenced ; Satan is to be trampled 
under foot. Truth is not an impersonal thing, and 
life is not a play of generalities. It is a personal 
world, and the contact of good and evil is personal, 
and therefore it breeds enmity and compels conflict. 
Forbearance, patience, and indifference, are indeed 
the greater part of our duty before enmity, but never 
dull acquiescence, and often relentless war. All de- 
pends on the question and the issue at stake. We 
may suffer personally, but we have no right to let 
truth suffer. Christ allowed the Pharisees to crucify 
him, but never for one moment did he cease in his 
conflict against them. He forgave those who nailed 
him to the cross, — not knowing what they did, — 
but he never forgave the traitors to the truth. When 
we make this distinction and keep personal feeling 
in abeyance, enmity is not so hard a thing to bear. 
Rather, in a superior man, it begets a sort of ecstasy. 
He walks his way amidst averted faces in triumph ; 
one with God is a majority ; legions of unseen angels 
keep him company ; and the kingdom will surely 
come. 

David also puts into this Psalm a spirit of content 
and satisfaction. His cup is full and runs over ; his 
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head is perfumed with the oil of gladness ; goodness 
and mercy follow him every day of his life. So it has 
been and so it shall be ; he has been in God's house 
from the first, and there he will stay forever. Life 
is good to him ; it is not vanity, nor a lie, nor a dis- 
solving vision, but a solid and true thing, full of joy 
and peace. But the man who thinks so did not 
reach this conclusion because he was a king. What 
other king ever spoke words like these ? He was 
not insensible to his outward career, but it was not 
the gold of his crown nor the power of his sceptre 
that gave him content. Such things do not work in 
this way. What we term success, — alas ! it is now 
about our only conception of it, — namely, getting 
money, may be an element of contentment, but only 
as oxygen is an element of vital air. It burns up 
contentment unless mixed and tempered by other ele- 
ments. Not from without, but evermore from the 
heart, are the issues of life. When there is peace 
and order within, an honest conscience, a true hu- 
mility, a sincere contrition, a clear mind, a trained 
judgment, a benevolent spirit, a brave will, a pro- 
found faith, there may be a full contentment. I 
know that it is hard to go without, hard to be stripped 
of gains, hard to face age in poverty, and no man 
should who can properly avoid it. " This wise world 
is mainly right," and putting that thing we call sub- 
stance or wealth between one's self and the world 
is a good part of the business of life. But there is 
something that every wise man, in these days, needs 
to learn more than how to get rich, and that is how 
to go without riches. All the energies of the age 
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are being sucked into this vortex, and mind for 
mind's sake, learning for learning's sake, art and 
science and the nobler ideals of faith, — these are 
going by default. Conteutment, personal peace, na- 
tional prosperity, will not come by this fullness of 
bread that we are seeking. 

This Psalm also may be said to take a healthy 
view of life. 

It is used and well used as a word for the dying, 
but there is not a morbid note in it. It is full of 
strong, calm, steady life, life that is sound and nor- 
mal, and that is why the dying lean upon it ; it puts 
the cup of life afresh to their lips. 

It is an utterance specially fitted for these days 
when life is suspected, questioned if it is good, 
if the game is worth the candle, if the Preacher's 
vanity of vanities is not its real key, if earnestness 
and devotion and reality are not dreams of a mis- 
taken past. The age undoubtedly runs to sadness ; 
to pleasure, indeed, and therefore to sadness, for plea- 
sure comes to an end ; to excitement, and therefore 
again to sadness, for excitement tires and reacts ; to 
strife and incessant toil, and therefore still more to 
sadness, for these forces spend themselves, and leave 
mind and heart without a vocation. Philosophy 
finds evU, and, knowing not what to do with it, 
curses God in pessimistic despair. Literature catches 
its tone and settles into hard realism, or floats away 
into sentimentality, reflecting the two moods of so- 
ciety. Science faces a dissolving world, and, see- 
ing no other, drives men to that saddest of all con- 
clusions, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
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die." It is said that disease tends to a typhoid or 
low type, and intellectual and social health seems to 
share in the same tendency. Life is hurried, rest- 
less, tired ; it tends to despondency. The poets are 
sad and self-conscious ; the look is introspective, to 
the small world of self, and not to the great world 
outside. The thought of the day is analytic, taking 
in pieces this framework of man and society that we 
are, and not synthetic, creating anew in thought the 
cosmos of the eternal order; hence our minds are 
held down to the partial or seeming evil, and not 
lifted to the* universal good for which all things work 
together. Analyze man or society, and you will find 
enough evil, but put them together, set man in all 
his relations, get down to the resultant of the forces 
of society, and you will catch sight of a total good. 

The materialism of the age helps on this tendency 
to sadness. The economists are telling us that the 
main thing is to prosper, to get money, to improve 
our condition, and by all means to " get on." This 
is success, — to be rich, to live in ceiled houses and 
wear fine raiment and fare sumptuously every day. 
But this path is thorny and steep and full of ]3it- 
falls, and so, after stumbling on for a time we find 
ourselves pierced through with many sorrows and 
wallowing in deep pits of failure, — for not all can 
come to Dives' table, — we begin to complain and to 
charge our disappointment to the world we are in. 
It is a rough world ; stretch me no longer on its rack. 
I thought I was to ride through life, and here I am 
plodding along the dusty way with weary feet. I 
thought I was to reap rich success ; the wise told me 
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how, and lo I my hands are empty ; the world is bad 
and life is a delusion. Nor do the rich fare much 
better. The walls are fair, the cushions are easy, 
the linen is fine, the table is bountiful, but Dives is 
not happy. When men mistake life, the discovery 
of the mistake breeds sadness ; mistake is essential 
sadness. 

The fresh liberty of modem times just now works in 
the same direction. Whatever else tyranny and fixed 
custom did for or against men, it held them steady ; 
it kept them to rigid and close ways of living, and 
the very necessity bred a sort of peace and content. 
But modem liberty and independence, modern indi- 
vidualism, open to every man the way to all the mis- 
takes he is capable of ; his freedom has not yet been 
moulded by intelligence and long experience. Hence, 
on every hand we see the sad tokens of unguided 
life. It will work itself clear in time, but mean- 
while it is turbid with half-knowledge and ill-used 
privilege. Never before was there such prosperity. 
What an age and what a coimtry is this! How 
good our houses, how fine our clothing, how gen- 
erous our food, what art for our eyes, what music 
for our ears, what comfort in travel, what ease at 
home! Our whole external life, — how safe and 
orderly and well-proportioned ! But it has no cor- 
responding zest ; it fades for most of us and changes 
color long before its autumn ; it grows insipid and 
sinks into low estimate ; its psalm is not keyed to 
joy, but wails in minor strains ; our cup does not 
run over ; goodness and mercy do not follow us from 
day to day with their conscious blessing. This 
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Psalm of David's is the reverse of this: it covers 
all our days, but it is cheerful ; it takes in death 
and trouble, but it is not morbid ; it embraces pros- 
perity, but there is no reaction of satiety, no weari- 
ness or disgust. 

But such a view of life must have its root in some- 
thing that feeds it; it proceeds upon something; 
there are causes and forces that shape the conclu- 
sion. Let us see what they are. 

It presents life as under God. The Lord is my 
Shepherd. Man is not a wild beast in a solitary 
den, with no friend but nature and no law but its 
own ravening appetite ; he belongs to a higher order 
that has its life imder a personal Will ; he lives in 
relations to a superior Mind and Heart. 

Freedom is a good thing, but it is freedom under 
law and a Law-giver; peace comes by obedience. 
Individualism may be the goal of human destiny; 
man is to become a king, but a king unto God, a 
priest at his own altar and to all humanity, but first 
and evermore unto God. Man will not rule over 
himself and have peace in the dominion of his soul 
except as he bows under an eternal sceptre. He 
will never be a servant of humanity except as he is 
the servant of God. Man is not happy in himself, 
but only in God. "Thou hast made us, and we 
have no peace till we have it in thee." This ecstatic 
cry of Augustine is soundest logic. Being made by 
God and set in relations to him, we do not know 
ourselves, nor can we adjust ourselves to our rela- 
tions until we know God. David's life could be 
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turned into a pudm of peMieful CTrtwit» bcqiiwe 
God was over it, and a gniding SheplKvd dnooglioiit 
it. Soch a fact makes rocMn for tbe play of tnut» 
without which life is a sad perplezhj. For I can- 
not understand life; I cannot of myself find oat 
v> hy I arn^ nor whence I came, nor for wbafc end ; I 
cannot explain why this and that happen to me ; I 
may see some cause, but no full reason or end ; a 
caui^; IS not a reason. By myself I am lost in this 
world, without paths except the circles of a clueless 
labyrinth, without stars of guidance except such as 
wander across the heayens, without light except that 
which only deepens the darkness. Now in such a 
staU; as this, I must either stray through life in sad 
jKjrjJexity, or I must trust God for a way. In such 
trust the most paiuf ul features of life, its mystery, its 
m'JstniJiff yanity, its pain and burden and disappoint- 
ment, its untimely end, its mischance, its ineyitable 
cfjuiiU'X with evil, lose their force. I am not bound 
to explain them; I may refer them to God, upon 
whom is the responsibility. I need not bear them 
in ilujir naked form as eyil, but in trusting God I 
triiHt a greater encompassing good, and may there- 
fore believe that they are shaped for good. For 
only in a small sense do we make our lives; they 
are made for us. I am put within certain bounds 
of time, place, parentage, society, and this environ- 
ment is by far the largest part of my life. I have 
liberty within it, enough to make me accountable, 
but I touch the inclosing walls every moment, and 
their binding constraint seems to me only evil until 
I can say, " God put them about me and for some 
good end." 
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This matter goes very deep and touches every one 
of us in a practical way, being simply the question 
whether we shall solve the problems, bear the bur- 
dens, and endure the evil of life alone, or whether 
we shall refer them to him who gave us life and 
put us where we are. 

This Psalm takes what may be called the synthetic 
view of life ; that is, it regards it as a whole. It is 
not an analysis of life, dividing it up, setting each 
part and feature by itself, counting certain things 
good and certain evil, marking some days with red 
letters and others with black. It gives life instead 
a certain cast of imiversality ; it makes it all one ; 
the Lord is always leading it as a shepherd ; good- 
ness and mercy follow it continually ; it is forever 
in God's house. It would have been a sad and fool- 
ish thing for David, as it is for any man, to set 
about analyzing his life; it could not bear the 
strain ; the evil and the sorrow would have held his 
thought, and outweighed the good. But taken as a 
whole, the colors supplemented and melted into each 
other, and left a picture that he could look at with 
peace. It is so with us all. None of us can take 
any year or day, or even hour, and pronounce it per- 
fect. But as we look over the whole, we see that 
a general purpose of good overspreads it, and also 
that its general outcome is good. Its tendency has 
been to make us wiser, steadier, more patient and 
sympathetic, more obedient to law, more content with 
the things that are, and more hopeful. It is also well 
to see how one feature or experience of life plays use- 
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folly into another, how limitation works toward free- 
dom, how a sickness or any other set-back contributes 
to some large good. " I was ill, and lost a whole 
month." Yes, but you earned some coin of patience, 
some gain of human sympathy, some profit of wis- 
dom. One part of life feeds another ; hence we must 
not weigh its parts, but the whole. One reason why 
men are now complaining of life is their hungry de- 
mand for instant and incessant pleasure ; the cup of 
enjoyment must be filled every day. Amuse me, 
excite me, crown me to-day, is the cry. But as this 
cannot happen, the plan being rather to build man 
up into a being capable of holding happiness, men 
turn away in disgust, not discerning how and for 
what end they are made. 

We must hold resolutely, as this Psalm does, to 
the truth that life is joy. " It does not seem so," you 
say; "it seems quite otherwise." Very likely, and so 
it will be while you trust in appearances rather than 
in principles. You say, "I have only appearances to 
go by." But suppose you take appearances, and try 
to construct out of them a theory of life ; to explain 
life by its aspects and temporary features. You 
cannot thus find out that it is either good or bad ; it 
will be a puzzle and a contradiction. Try instead 
principles ; assume character as a means anc^ joy as 
an end, and see if life is not plain as a printed page. 
We cannot think broadly on this subject without 
coming to see that joy is the end of existence. The 
secret of the universe is blessedness. Any other con- 
ception is treachery. By any other theory we are 
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betrayed creatnres. If it is not so, then we know not 
what is or is not, and it matters little. We are sen- 
tient beings ; this is fundamental truth, and it pre- 
supposes joy as its realization. There is a negative 
side, — the possibility of the opposite; but this is 
the great positive possibility, the thing for which we 
are made, the atmosphere we are to breathe, the 
essence by which we live. It has its laws and its 
method. Christ taught nothing higher or more cen- 
tral ; he had for himself no other motive than the 
joy set before him and it was never less than f ulL 
It turns indeed on character ; only the faithful ser- 
vant enters into it, but setting this view aside, it is 
well to get it thoroughly wrought into us that exis- 
tence is joy, that life is ^' bathed in it as an ether," 
and has no other true atmosphere. This is central 
truth ; we must resolutely believe it, and so far as 
may be live it, or, if that is difficult, live towards 
it. If I am wretched, I am involved in some mis- 
take, — my own or another's. If I am despondent, 
I am ofiE the track of life. If existence has no zest, 
some poison has got into the cup. If I am led to 
deny that life is good, I change it into such a mass 
of contradiction and absurdity that it turns on me 
and forbids me to think or assert anything of it. If 
I am letting it fade out into a dull, insipid thing, I 
am falling away from the only heritage I have. 

It is the duty and privilege of all to work away 
from sorrow and gloom and dullness towards joy. I 
know what griefs come to us, — Rachel weeping for 
her children because they are not, fathers broken- 
hearted over dead Absaloms. I know how shut in 
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and pressed down many of you are, how vast your 
desires and how small your portion; what dead- 
weights of shame and tender sorrow hang on you ; 
what physical ailments, what lack of training, what 
force of evil habit, what clamor of appetite, what 
memory of evil, what earthiness of spirit, what infir- 
mities of temper, shut you off from this world of joy. 
Still, you are to work towards it. Tears must flow 
and the head must bow in shame for a while, but 
when nature and conscience have had their due, 
turn once more to life, knowing it to be good. 

Much might be said on the wisdom of taking a con- 
stantly fresh view of life. It is one of the moral uses 
of the night that it gives the world anew to us every 
morning, and of sleep that it makes life a daily 
re-creation. If we always saw the world, we might 
grow weary of it. If a third of life were not spent 
in unconsciousness, the rest might become tedious. 
God is thus all the while presenting the cup of life 
afresh to our lips. Thus after a night of peaceful 
sleep, we behold the world as new and fresh and 
wonderful as it was on the first morning of creation, 
when God pronoimced it " very good." And sleep 
itself has a divine alchemy that gives us to ourselves 
with our primitive energy of body and mind. The 
days are not mere repetitions of themselves ; to-mor- 
row will have another meaning ; I shall come to it 
with larger vision than I have to-day. 

And then, how grandly life is unrolling at present ! 
Knowledge gives to our minds almost a new world 
every year. How rapidly is man climbing into his 
throne of earthly supremacy, subduing nature, yoking 
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its forces to his will, getting all things under his 
hand I And how fast is humanity unfolding the 
greater mysteries of social life, coming to a knowl- 
edge of itself, finding out its la vs, and getting so- 
ciety into shape ; government, philosophy, science, 
all working together for humanity ! Almost every 
day visible advance is made, — changes that are 
enough to set us agape with delighted wonder. The 
world is not dull except as we have dull eyes. It is 
a vain conceit, " a want-wit sadness," that tempts us 
to think we have exhausted it, that life has nothing 
more to offer. There are times, indeed, when its 
whole value and significance is taken away, dropped 
down into a grave deeper and wider to us than the 
whole world, swept out on the flood of disaster, 
turned into blackness by sinful shame ; there are 
defects and losses and mistakes that induce weari- 
ness, and lead us to hold the world " a stage where 
every man must play a part, and mine a sad one." 

But wait awhUe, and look about you and above. 
The sun shines still ; there is no change in the notes 
of nature. The blessed order of growth goes on. 
Humanity keeps on its upward way ; God is leading 
it as a shepherd, and you are a part of it, and he is 
leading you, — not just now by still waters, but 
through the valley of shadows, — and would comfort 
you with his staff, show you what it all means and 
where it ends. Wait thus awhile, and you will find 
that you are still in God's house, and not in a dark 
and orderless world. 

And so I say, in conclusion, think well of life and 
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the world. To suspect and question life, to hold it 
cheap, to use it listlessly or sadly, — this is treachery, 
this is folly. For what else have we but life, what 
other heritage, what other standing-ground; what 
else is there to hold us or anything that we have ? 
To cheapen it, or hold it indifferently, or treat it 
scornfully, — this is the folly of one who smites and 
impoverishes himself. 

This life of ours, just as it is, is so beautiful and 
glorious that we can imagine it offered to some 
newly created being of intelligence for acceptance 
or rejection, all its good and evil plainly set before 
him. As he looks it over, sees its plan and purpose, 
the joy woven into it, its marvelous growth, its hero- 
ism and strength, sees how it rises and presses to- 
wards God and the glory of God, how its evil works 
toward good, how divine love throbs through it, and 
divine power is under and over it, we can imagine 
him crying, " Put me into that world ; let me live 
that life and earn its joy." 

Even so did the Psalmist regard it when he cried 
in the fullness of his content : *' I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever." 
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Then, soul) liye thou upon thy seryant^s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in seUing hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more/' 

Shakespbabe, Sonnet oxlyl 

** Life, — strong life and sound life, — that life which lends ap- 
proaches to the Infinite and takes hold on heaven, is not so much 
a prog^ss as it is a resistance/' — North British Beview. 

**Kant makes virtue consist in self-government, Schleiermacher 
in self -development ; the former makes virtue a struggle, the latter 
a harmony. They form the outermost sea-marks of the g^at ocean 
of moral speculations, and the whole tide in different ages has rolled 
backwards and forwards between them." — Beview, 
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In the life of the church, as in all the moral life of mankind, 
there are two distinct ideals, either of which it is possible to follow, 
— two conceptions, under one or the other of which we may repre- 
sent to ourselves man's effort after the better life. The ideal of 
asceticism represents that moral effort as essentially a sacrifice of 
one part of human nature to another, that it may live in what sur-. 
vives more completely ; while the ideal of culture represents it as a 
harmonious development of all the parts of human nature, in just 
proportion to each other." — Walteb Pateb, Marius, the Epicu- 
rean, vol. ii. p. 136. 

*' The essential peculiarity of the Christian life is, that it is the 
complete harmony, the absolute synthesis, of both kinds of good- 
ness." — Rev. James Freeman Clabke, D. D. 
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And lest I ahonld be exalted above measure tbrougb the abun- 
danoe of tlie leyelatioiis, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, 
the messenger of Satan, to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 
measore. — 2 Ck>BiNTHiANS xiL 7. 

I THINK a good life of St. Paul would be the best 
possible exponent of Christian experience. I do not 
mean an external biography, for that we have ; but 
a full transcript of his thoughts and feelings. If St. 
Paul had written confidential letters to a friend ; if 
he had kept a sincere diary, if St. Luke had written 
down his conversation as they sat on deck in sea- 
voyages or traveled up and down in Asia, what a 
priceless treasure would have fallen to the church, — 
what a revelation of the Christian faith every be- 
liever would have had ! But we have this in a 
greater degree than we suppose. These epistles of 
his are not theological treatises but genuine letters 
from one man to other men, full of personal feeling 
and experience, and not impersonal generalizations 
of truth ; they show how the man Paul took in the 
gospel and how it worked in and through him. His 
personal experience is valuable because it was so 
natural. It was not clogged and colored by dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical notions such as enter into nearly 
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all later lives. The Christian Fathers undoubtedly 
have much to tell us in regard to Christian truth, 
but great allowance must be made for ecclesiasti- 
cism, which is no part of Christianity and is a great 
modifier of it. But in St. Paul there was nothing 
between him and the source of his faith ; he felt 
and thought in response to a close and full vision of 
Christ. This truth worked in a great nature and in 
powerful ways; the lesson is large, and the move- 
ment of his mind is like the blowing of winds or the 
tread of armies. 

This experience of the thorn in the flesh is both 
interesting and valuable, or would be, if we could 
come at it. But it has been buried under such a 
mass of comment and conjecture that the simple les- 
sons it contains are hard to reach. The main object 
seems to have been to discover what the exact nature 
of the thorn was. The strife is typical of much 
study of the Bible, — infinite scrutiny of the form 
without much thought of the end. Now it matters 
little what the thorn in the flesh was ; but how it 
pierced the apostle, how he bore it, and how it af- 
fected him are the real questions. Still it may be 
well to refer to these various theories, if for nothing 
else than to get rid of them. They have been of 
several kinds, and all have been urged with skill and 
force. 

One is that it consisted in spiritual trials, — some- 
thing that directly assailed his principles and faith. 
The view taken by the writers in the Eomish Church 
is that he was beset by sensual temptations. This 
is the natural view of men who have turned their 
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whole lives into a needless conflict with the passions. 
What is bitterest and hardest to be put away by 
them must have been the particular trial of the apos- 
tle ; so it is easy to think. His own description of 
it forbids us to accept this explanation ; for, having 
prayed that it might depart from him, he concludes 
to abide by it and bear it as best he may, getting 
from it some compensating spiritual return. But he 
would not have treated a sensual temptation in this 
way. No good man says of such action of his nar 
tore: "It is my cross; I must bear it patiently," 
and ceases to pray against it. Not patient acqui- 
escence, but unending conflict, is the rule here. 
Lather keenly and tenderly says of this view, " Ah, 
no, dear Paul, it was not that manner of temptation 
that troubled thee." 

Another interpretation is that it was a temptation 
to imbelief. But as little would St. Paul have ac- 
quiesced in this. Doubt is indeed a thorn that pierces 
deep. To have a mind made to know God, and yet 
not be able to find him ; to hunger after the truth, 
and yet not be sure of truth ; to have eyes that 
rejoice in the light, and yet catch only glimpses, — 
this is well-nigh the keenest suffering a true man 
can feel. But it was not a temptation from which 
St. Paul suffered. He was preeminently and always 
a believer, a man of convictions. There was no ces- 
sation of belief when he drew nigh to Damascus ; 
there was no increase of belief as he entered its 
gates ; it had simply taken a new direction. We do 
not find in him any indication of that wavering and 
puzzled state of mind known as skepticism, — a que- 
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rying if all things may not be a delusion, a fear lest 
more light or wider experience may dispel present 
faith. From first to last St. Paul was a mighty be- 
liever, — "I know whom I have believed." No; 
St. Paul did not feel the ranklings of this thorn. 

Another explanation is that he suffered from re- 
morse for his past life, and especially for his part in 
the death of Stephen. But St. Paul had too true a 
conception of the gospel to give way to such a feel- 
ing. Remorse is one of the black and fearful things 
the gospel undertakes to destroy. It belongs to that 
worldly kingdom which the kingdom of heaven dis- 
places. It is indeed according to nature to keep 
alive remorse for evil deeds, and the finer the spirit 
the more bitterly will one regard one's offenses. 
As such a spirit grows better, the more keenly will 
remorse bite it, outmastering the dulling power of 
time, and haunting the conscience with deathless 
power. When the noble OEdipus discovered his un- 
meant crimes, he put out his eyes, so that he might 
never behold in this world, nor in the next, the be- 
ings he had unwittingly sinned against : for that he 
had sinned unwittingly was no excuse to himself, nor 
did it assuage his remorse. This is the religion of 
mere nature, — evil generating endless sorrow in a 
pure heart. But the gospel reverses this process; it 
is a revelation of a love that forgives ; it blots out ; 
it washes away ; it destroys the past ; and so ends 
the wild play of remorse. It is a great and appar- 
ently hazardous thing thus to interfere between a 
man's evil and its penalty, to shut him off from its 
natural feeling. " Better let him suffer and learn," 
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we say. But there is a gracious audacity in the 
gospel that dares to take a man out of the natural 
order of sin and penalty and remorse, and says, " I 
can save him in his integrity without remorse, if he 
will but let me have my way with him." St. Paul 
well understood all this. He did not forget Stephen, 
and the memory kept him humble, but it did not 
haunt him with remorse ; it was no thorn piercing 
him in this way. 

Another interpretation is that it was some external 
trial. The greatest trial, undoubtedly, he ever en- 
countered was the opposition of the Judaizing party 
in the churches ; and it never departed from him. 
He endured their relentless opposition to the end, 
and he fought them to the last, foreseeing that if 
they should prevail the church woidd share in the 
fate of the nation. This party had all those charac- 
teristics that have so often been repeated in the his- 
tory of the church : blind adhesion to the past ; the 
mistake of supposing that what is old is therefore 
venerable, and what is new is therefore dangerous ; 
insensibility to the fact that God is continually re- 
vealing himself in new forms ; exalting the letter 
above the spirit ; dullness of spiritual vision ; obsti- 
nacy mistaken for principle, and all penetrated with 
a hard, relentless spirit towards those who disagree 
with them. These things do not belong to one age, 
but ever hang on the skirts of God's advancing 
Church, a part of it in appearance, but in reality the 
antichrist. This party denied that St. Paul was an 
apostle, and that he had any right to speak for the 
church; it thwarted his influence, it slandered his 
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character, it misconstrued his motives and conduct, 
and all in the interest of what it called religion. 
This party insisted on retaining the Jewish rites; St. 
Paul determined to cut free from them, and to get 
the faith out of a provincial form into such shape 
that any Greek or Roman could take it at once into 
his reason and conscience without the entanglements 
of purely national customs. It was a life-long battle, 
in which the apostle won, or won at least the ends 
of victory, but it was a bitter conflict. It is to St. 
Paul that we are indebted for a gospel and a church 
universal in character, without local or temporal 
features, — a religion of the spirit and of freedom. 
But this conflict was not the thorn in his flesh ; this 
was something more personal, something apart from 
his general work. The thorn was for his personal 
benefit, to counteract a special fault or tendency, an 
offset to what may be termed an excessive action of 
the spiritual nature. But it was of no advantage to 
St. Paul to encounter in every church he had formed 
a sanctimonious set — half stupid and half malicious 
— who attempted to put him down by clamoring for 
the good old Jewish ways ; thus making it appear 
that he was devoid of piety and that they were full 
of it. This was a trial that could do him no good, 
nor correct any evil tendency in him ; it simply 
worried and tired him. 

It is thought by some that the thorn in the flesh 
was the physical persecutions he endured. But St. 
Paul elsewhere treats these experiences in a differ- 
ent way ; they unite him to Christ ; they are taken 
joyfully, and endured bravely, — a part of his lot as 
a soldier of Jesus. 
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We come nearer the probable truth in the sug- 
gestion that it was some physical ailment or infir- 
mity. If the force of words is to be regarded, it is 
the flesh, the body, that suffers. There is something 
pathetic, and at the same time almost humorous, in 
the way in which suffering commentators have laid 
their ailments on the apostle. They have attributed 
to him diseases ranging from epilepsy to weakness 
of the eyes. Others insist on some personal defect, 
and their guesses have ranged from an insignificant 
personal appearance to a habit of stammering. The 
commentator finds some phrase in an epistle that 
bears him out, and so transfers to the apostle his 
own infirmity, — a trembling hand, a stammering 
tongue, weakened eyes, an unwinniug address. 
Amusing, but more pathetic I What better can 
we do with some hindering infirmity or humiliating 
weakness than to bring it into such company, — 
drawn on in the simple delusion by the thought 
that if we share in the weakness of the great apostle, 
we may also share in his strength. It is some com- 
fort to the preacher who stammers before an ungra- 
cious audience, or speaks with features distorted by 
nervous twitching, to think that it was even so with 
St. Paul. These hearts of ours are fond in their 
foolishness, and we are not quite strong enough to 
bear our trials alone. It takes something from pain 
to know that a great man has borne it ; something 
from shame to know that one better than ourselves 
has felt it. 

It is, however, now quite generally understood 
that by the thorn in the flesh St. Paul meant some 
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nervous ailment, fitful or constant, that detracted 
from his personal appearance and influence, and 
shut him off from the fields where he most desired 
to act. Thus it was both a humiliation and a grief 
to him. Further than this we ought not to go in 
our investigation, for the simple reason that St. Paul 
saw fit to take us no further into the privacy of his 
personal history. He was a man of too much re- 
finement to speak of )iis disease in a close way, and 
it is not delicate in us to press our inquiries in that 
direction. It is a mean and vulgar characteristic of 
an age which deems itself refined that it leaves no 
privacy about any life. No great man dies but every 
confidential utterance and personal habit is dragged 
into light, and if a pathological history of his body 
can be added, so much the better ; or rather, so 
much the worse, for this invasion of personal life is 
neither nice nor wise. St. Paul did not see fit to 
tell us from what disease he suffered, and so we will 
not attempt to fix it, even if we have the data. It 
was enough for his purpose, it is enough for ours, 
that we know he suffered from some incurable phys- 
ical ailment, which was of such a nature in its effect 
and persistence that it became to him a source of 
spiritual strength. 

If the real significance of the thorn in the flesh 
were put in a general way, it would be : physical evil 
a condition of spiritual strength. Such a thought at 
once stirs up question and denial. It seems to be 
contrary to the thought of the day ; it looks off to- 
wards old-time asceticism, and to an ungenerous view 
of human life. 
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I put it in a general way rather than as a definite 
assertion, for as an assertion it needs to be largely 
qualified. It is a hazardous thing to claim that 
physical evil is of any true value to us. Can evil 
teach or bring us any good ? Is there anything to 
be done with evil except to get rid of it? Is not a 
soiind body the condition of a sane mind and also of 
a sane spirit ? Are not body and spirit so related 
that if one is distempered the other is also ? Affir- 
mative answers to these questions may justly be 
expected. The matter becomes more puzzling when 
we reimember that Christianity has for one of its 
ends the destruction of physical evil. It distinctly 
prophesies that there shall be no more pain." 
One of the most illuminating aspects in which Christ 
stood before men was as healing their diseases. If 
evil is a factor of good, if physical infirmity helps 
the moral nature, why does Christ set himself up 
HB its destroyer ? 

Puzzling questions, I grant, which I cannot now 
stop to discuss as problems, but will speak of only 
in a practical light. Despite all that may be said 
with such force and justness on the other side, as a 
matter of fact we know that we get a great deal of 
good out of our evil. Suffering is a thing to be put 
out of the world as fast as knowledge and humanity 
can do it. There is not a diviner work man can do 
than to lessen pain, if he does it by destroying the 
cause ; and yet pain teaches lessons of supreme value. 
One of the largest factors in any wise man's educa- 
tion is the mistake and misfortune and suffering of 
one kind and another that he has undergone. I am 
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aware into what a tangle such assertions lead ns: 
evil to be put away, and yet necessary to virtue ; 
evil, the child of ignorance, and yet the school of 
knowledge ; pain, the fruit of sin and mistake, and 
yet the nurse of spiritual life ; that which you must 
avoid the condition of what you must have. Here 
is contradiction and absurdity enough so long as 
we treat the subject in a speculative way, but 
when turned into facts they vanish. There is no 
contradiction between fact and philosophy, but we 
must remember that no theory of life covers life. 
We can always appeal from philosophy to life, from 
the explanation to the fact. In some higher court, 
in some age or world of clearer light, theory and 
fact will come into harmony. Meanwhile we must 
go by facts and let our theories wait, even if they 
mock us with accusations of folly. 

Following the strict line of our subject, I speak 
now of the moral effect of bodily infirmity. 

It cuts up our conceit and pride. It wrought 
in this way in St. Paul. One might ask. What is 
the relation between this pride in spiritual revela- 
tions and physical infirmity, so that one subdues the 
other ? There is no natural bond, no traceable path, 
by which influence travels from one to the other; 
and yet we all know, as a matter of experience, that 
bodily infirmity is a very humbling thing. The cen- 
tral principle of pride and conceit is self-strength, — 
a strength without relations ; the man fails to see 
that his excellence is a derived thing, that it comes 
to him from without. And this is what makes it 
evil and fit to be named selfish, for self is its central 
pnneiple. 
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Now, nothing strikes such a blow at self as an 
eizperience of physical infirmity or suffering. Pain 
is a great humbler ; weakness a still greater. When 
one is groaning from physical suffering, one does not 
indulge in self - gratulation. When a man cannot 
walk, he ceases to be proud. The pain and weakness 
reach far beyond the body, and strike at the mind 
and spirit There is no logical reason why, when I 
suffer, I should be humble, but I am, — no reason, 
unless, indeed, this body was made to play upon 
the soul and teach it lessons. These lessons are not 
always lasting, but they are more so than we are apt 
to think ; they exercise a general repressive influ- 
ence. Our chief sin is pride, and our best grace is 
humility, — " mother of all virtues." Human life is 
ordered largely for keeping down one and fostering 
the other. Were pride not checked here and there, 
on every side and continually, it would destroy us. 
" He that is proud eats up himself," says the great 
moralist. Hence even the body is commissioned to 
aid in keeping it down, for the body has one strong 
hand that touches the spiritual nature, and when 
the body lapses into weakness it drags the soul 
wholesomely into the dust with it. 

Bodily infirmity teaches a man to go carefully in 
this world of mischance, — this world from which 
chaos is not yet wholly expunged ; it coordinates him 
to an uncertain world. Nothing is truer than that 
we know not what a day may bring forth. The 
main feature of human life is its uncertainty. There 
are great laws that carry it on and point to sure 
phases and conclusions, but there are also occult 
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laws and disturbing forces whose results cannot be 
calculated* I do not know what will happen to me to- 
morrow ; I may not even be in this world to-morrow. 
And while I ought to live and act as though to-mor- 
row were to be spent here, it is equally true that I 
ought to live and act as though I were not to be here 
to-morrow. We must not leave the uncertain feature 
out of life. But man tends to make himself at home 
here ; to live as though he were to stay here forever. 
He builds, and gathers in, and heaps up, and says, 
^'Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry ; " not 
remembering that God may this night require his 
soul. There is indeed a great deal to make one feel 
safe and sure in this world. The heavens do not 
change and the earth abides forever. There is a tre- 
mendous assertion of life in our hearts that does not 
readily give way to a sense of mortality. It is not 
easy for any of us to realize that here " we have no 
abiding city," and that we must " soon fly away ; " 
we can be made to feel it only through the body. 
It is by the body that we are linked to this sure 
order of nature and the world, and it must be by 
the body that we are taught we do not belong to 
nature and the world. Providence at times weakens 
and almost breaks the links of this chain to show 
that it will not forever hold us. When one is pros- 
trated by sickness, or when one carries about a 
withered limb, or when some organ of the body 
does its duty imperfectly and gives token of it in 
pain and weakness, one realizes the frailty of that 
which holds him here. 
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It is well for us to know this, to be taught how 
frail we are. For it is not well to live in the world 
as though we were to stay in it forever ; if it were, 
we should stay forever. We are not citizens here, 
but sojourners. We "tarry but a night." The 
places that now know us will soon know us no 
more. These are facts and features of human 
life, which it is not well to forget ; for if forgotten 
we get to feel that earth is our home, and so grow 
earthly in our thoughts, and take on earthly hues. 
The immortal and eternal colors fade out, and we 
become mere denizens of the world, subdued to its 
complexion and quality. 

Physical infirmity reveals to a man the fact that 
he himself is not a source of power, and the more 
general truth that the power of the world is outside 
of him ; in other words, it teaches him that he is a 
dependent being. 

Man undoubtedly has power, and the conscious- 
ness of it leads him to assert and maintain his place 
as the head of creation. There is not an animal but 
man is consciously its master ; there is not a force 
that he is not bringing under his control. We 
speak of subduing nature. There is an instinctive 
feeling that we should have the mastery of the earth, 
and as a preliminary we are exploring it and 
discovering its peculiarities, mapping its deserts, 
sounding and dredging its seas, piercing its arctic 
darkness, and threading its labyrinths of tropical 
growth. Man is all the while striving in ways that 
express his power. There is an end of utility which 
is an excuse, but the real motive, the passion of his 
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labors, is to express his mastery. The pyramids 
were built for tombs, but back of this purpose lay 
the passion for achievement. The bridge that 
connects New York and Brooklyn — perhaps the 
greatest material work ever wrought — has for its 
object an easy and quick transit from one city 
to the other, but the inspiring force behind it was 
this undaunted and indomitable pride in achieve- 
ment : here was something fit to be done; the difficul- 
ties were immense, but their very immensity was the 
reason they were overcome. The human mind brooks 
no challenge that implies weakness, and it is the 
glory of man that he does not admit an impossibility. 
If he cannot yet find a way, he conquers in his 
dreams. Thus he is insensibly led to pride himself 
on his power. What is so glorious to him as an intel- 
lectual being becomes a temptation to him morally. 
For, whether we understand it or not, when a man 
gets to feel that he is of himself a power, that he 
can do for the most part whatever he undertakes, he 
suffers injury in the region of the spirit. This sense 
of power generates a feeling of independence that 
closes the avenues of sympathy and mutual depen- 
dence which connect him with his fellows, and he be- 
comes selfish, and proud, and hard. The temptation 
of wealth lies in the sense of power it begets ; it tends 
to relieve its owner of that sense of dependence 
which is the basis of sympathy. There is nothing 
grander than this sense of power, but it carries with 
it a corresponding moral danger, and so it is a thing 
to be kept in check. Now, the logical way of re- 
straining this tendency, the absolute method, is by 
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knowledge, thought. But man has not yet come 
to that point ; the strong man is not yet wise enough 
to think himself into a true humility. The time 
may come when he will not need an outside discipline 
to correct his faults, but that day has not yet dawned. 
Nothing so well restrains the undue action of our 
nature in this direction as bodily infirmity. It 
has an empirical look ; it seems like making a bad 
thing serve a good end. But for all that it is true. 
The whole relation of body to mind has an empirical 
look ; there is nothing more illogical and unreason- 
able than the influence of the body upon the mind, 
that an aching limb should determine the quality of 
thought, but it is a fact, and facts are what we have 
to do with. 

It is a magnificent thing for a man to have this 
sense of power, to feel that nothing on earth can 
stop the play of the mighty energies that throb with 
his blood, — a glorious thing, but dangerous. For 
his highest and complete good, a man must also 
know that he is weak and has no power. For in 
this feeling his sense of dependence upon God and 
fellow-men comes into play ; and this is more and 
better than the sense of strength, which is always 
whispering, '*Ye shall become as gods." We are 
not gods, and it is not well to think we are. We 
may be the head of creation, but we are not the 
head of all things. There is nothing that so surely 
and thoroughly undoes character as the belief that 
there is no power and intelligence above us, that we 
head the column of existence. Hence the most 
violent and arbitrary checks are put in the way of 
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such thinkmg ; badges of weakness are wrought 
into our very body. We cannot forego a moment's 
breath of air; gravitation breaks our bones by a 
little fall ; a misdirected atom clogs the life-current ; 
a slight rise of the temperature of the body and 
great Caesar " cries like a sick girl." We gird the 
earth with our railways and telegraphs, but all the 
while an impalpable gas is eating away our life. 
When we realize this, we change our tone of exult- 
ing strength for one of humble dependence which we 
feel to be truer and really higher. 

An experience of physical infirmity gives one a 
certain wholesome contempt of material things. 

As I say this, I hasten to qualify and explain it. 
Nothing that God has made is to be despised ; least 
of all this body that now holds us. It has in it all 
the wonder and glory of creation, and is an epitome 
of all previous creations, — a harp of more than a 
thousand strings : so strong that it can level moun- 
tains; so fine that in its automatic skill it almost 
thinks; so nearly spiritual that we cannot see 
where sense joins thought ; so coarsely material that 
chemical law runs riot in it ; a mere forge for the 
fire of oxygen, yet so delicate that it reflects in every 
turn and gesture the spirit and temper of the mind ; 
so one with us that if it is sound we can hardly fail 
of being happy, and if it is weak we can hardly fail 
of being miserable ; so one with us that we cannot 
think of ourselves as separate from it, yet are con- 
scious that it is no part of us, — such a thing as 
this is not to be despised nor treated otherwise than 
as sacred. We have hardly any more imperative 
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work than to secure for the body its highest possi- 
ble vigor and health. How to feed and clothe and 
house it ; how to use it ; how to keep it safe from 
weakening and poisonous gases ; how to secure that 
rhythmic action of its functions that turns physical 
existence into music, — this is the immediate ques- 
tion before civilization, the discussion of which will 
drive out much of the vice of society and revolution- 
ize its systems of education. The gospel of the body 
is yet to be heard and heeded. But this gospel will 
go no further than to require such care and treatment 
of the body that it shall best serve the uses of the 
mind. It is worthy of the greatest care, but only 
that it may be the most supple and ready servant of 
our real self. It is, as St. Paul says, something to 
be kept under. It is all the while crowding to the 
head and front ; it seeks to be master, and when it 
gets the mastery it is that fearful thing which turns 
on the mind and enslaves it, turns on the spirit and 
smothers it, and finally destroys itself, for so at last 
it works round. It is well, therefore, to have for it 
a certain wholesome contempt ; to keep it down and 
within its lowly place ; to know just how much is 
due to it, due to its appetites and passions. A very 
noble thing is the body, but also a very poor and 
weak thing. What is the body when it may fail 
me at any moment ; when a little bruise or punc- 
ture of the skin will enlist all the attention of my 
being? What is the body when its hold on the 
mind is so weak that, on some slightest accident, it 
withdraws its grasp and lapses into corruption ? I 
will think well of the body, but not too welL Hence 
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this experience of physical weakness and infirmity 
is left in order to help us keep a due balance be- 
tween flesh and spirit 

There are great advantages in not being allowed 
to feel at home in the body. An animal life antag- 
onizes a moral life. When we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord. Flesh and 
spirit play into and help each other, but they also 
contend against each other, and the conflict is whole- 
some. It is a great impediment to suffer weakness ; 
it is a hard thing to halt in life's labor and lie 
down on a bed of sickness. But the worth of the 
experience is plain, it is a simple logic : the body is 
not always to hold us, and it is well to be reminded 
of it, to keep destiny in mind. The body is not in 
itself a source of power, and it is well to see it re- 
duced to occasional weakness. It is not the master 
of our being, and it is well at times to see it stripped 
of a power it is always assuming. There is a strong 
tendency to make the body itself the chief end of 
existence. Ignorance is always doing this, and the 
worldly are always saying. What shall we eat, and 
what shall we drink ? The rich are prone to indulge 
in a luxury that ends in a pampering of the body. 
These tendencies are constantly at work ; they form in 
their reaction the basis of asceticism, which is but a 
false way of realizing a great truth. But to-day we 
have other influences tending to unduly exalt the 
body, such as the revival of Greek art, and the teach- 
ing of science in regard to the relation of the body to 
civilization. Art, in nearly all its schools, plays about 
the human figure ; a certain school of literature has 
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no higher inspiration ; science, with intense but nar- 
row vision, wisely, but not with profound discrimi- 
nation, directs us to the physical basis of society, — 
all forgetful that man does not live by bread alone. 
For hunger may feed him ; blindness may give him 
light ; pain may bring peace ; the weakness of the 
body may be the strength of the spirit. 

However it be with all this fine regard paid to 
the body by art and science and philosophy, a docile 
experience of life teaches us that it is good to bear 
burdens on our spirits, and to be pierced with thorns 
in our bodies. For all this finite order and encase- 
ment is a minister to the life which is eternal. 



" Three great diyines have from difPerent points of view drawn 
out, without exhausting, the subtle phases of Balaam's greatness 
and of his f alL The self-deception which persuades him in every 
case that the sin which he commits may be brought within the rules 
of conscience and revelation (Bishop Butler) ; the dark shade cast 
over a noble course by always standing on the ladder of advance- 
ment (J. H. Newman) ; the combination of the purest form of re- 
ligious belief with a standard of action immeasurably below it 
(Dr. Arnold)." — Deait Stanley, Jewish Church, vol. i. p. 211. 
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Throughout we find in Balaam's character semblances, not 
realities. He would not transgpress a rule, but he would violate a 
principle. He would not say white was black, but he would sully 
it tiU it looked black." — F. W. Robebtson, Sermons, vol. v. p. 42. 
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O purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves. 
By taking true for false, or false for true ! " 

Tennyson, Geraint and Enid, 

*' There is no game so desperate whi^h wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power, 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise, 
And so their great repute of wisdom grows. 
Till for great wisdom a g^at price is bid. 
And then their wisdom do they part withal : 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes." 
Henby Taylob, Philip Van Artevdde, i. 3. 



THE DEFEAT OF LIFE. 



Iiet me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
likehk. — Nttmbebs zxiii. 10. 

BalaaTn the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteous- 
— 2 Pbteb ii. 15. 



Longing to die the death of the righteous, and 
yet loving the wages of unrighteousness : such is the 
oontradiction in which this great character stands 
out. 

Contradictory qualities pass without much notice 
unless they are moral. It does not surprise us that 
CsBsar was both lenient and severe ; these traits 
may have been I3ie gradations of one trait, or each 
may have been the dictate of his practical wisdom. 
But when we find him without belief in the gods and 
at the same time superstitious, we are puzzled and 
astonished. It is because a moral contradiction is 
wider and more violent than an intellectual one. 
There is an imperative demand in all minds that 
morality shall be entire, without flaw or break ; so 
human nature pays its tribute to the reality and 
value of morality. Such contradiction in a great 
character awakens more surprise than when seen in 
an ordinary man. It belongs to greatness that it 
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shall be uniform, of one piece ; it goes along with 
strength, and strength implies oneness and unity. 
Hence great men resist no imputation so emphat- 
ically as that of inconsistency. When the littleness 
or the contradiction shows itself, we say. Why does 
the greatness not turn on it and crush it out ? So 
we might expect, but so it is not. 

The story of Balaam has little interest for us 
until we uncover the man somewhat, and find out 
how great and brilliant a figure he was. It is then, 
when the range of his vision and the fervor of his 
prophetic spirit are fully seen, that his moral defleo- 
tion begins to puzzle and astound us. 

The Israelites, toughened physically and morally 
by their long sojourn in the desert, and now well con- 
solidated into a nation, are beginning to emerge from 
their southern retreat, and to betray their designs 
upon the regions bordering on the Jordan. They 
have met and defeated the desert tribes, and are now 
threatening Moab which lies in their way. Balak, 
king of Moab, undertakes the defense of his terri- 
tory, and, like a wise general, studies and adopts 
the tactics of his successful enemy. He has learned 
that the Israelites are led by Moses, a prophet of 
Jehovah, and that his prayers in the battle against 
Amalek secured the victory. He will see what of 
the same sort he can do on his side. Hundreds 
of miles away, near the head waters of the Euphra- 
tes, there lived another prophet of Jehovah, whose 
reputation filled the whole region. It does not 
concern us whether his gifts were oH one side or 
the other of the line called supernatural; whether 
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his sagacity was merely extraordinary or was clarified 
by special, divine light. It is enough for us that he 
was great, keen and lofty in his vision, comprehen- 
give in his judgment ; that he had a high sense of his 
prophetic function, and was at first a man of integ- 
riiy. Balak sends for him. The Israelites have a 
prophet ; he will have a prophet. He sees in the 
battles hitherto fought a weight not belonging to the 
battalions, a spiritual force that won the victory ; he 
will employ that force on his side. Moses is a 
prophet of Jehovah; his prophet also shall be 
Jehovah's. A very shrewd man is this Balak. 
Holding to the Oriental custom of devoting an 
enemy to destruction before battle, he will match his 
enemy even in this respect as nearly as possible. 
That a prophet should be found outside the Hebrew 
nation is simply an indication that God has witnesses 
in all nations ; it denies the theory that would con- 
fine all light and inspiration to one chosen people. 
That Balaam comes from the ancient home of 
Abraham hints the possibility of a still lingering 
monotheism in that region. Though so remote, he 
probably knew all about the Israelites : their history 
from the patriarchs down, their exodus from Egypt, 
their religion, their development under the guiding 
hand of Moses, their power in battle, and the resist- 
less energy with which they were slowly moving up 
from the desert with their eyes on the rich slopes of 
Palestine. He doubtless knew that this was not only 
a migration of a detached people, such as was now 
often occurring in Asia, but a migration inspired by 
a reUgion somewhat in keeping with his own. These 
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Israelites were not his enemies, and lie could not 
readily be made to treat them as such. When the 
messengers of Balak come to him with their hands 
full of rewards, asking him to go and curse Israel, 
he weighs the matter well, devotes a whole night to 
it, carries it to God in the simplicity of a good con- 
science, and refuses to go. So far he seems a true 
man, acting from considerations of mingled wisdom 
and inspiration. The messengers retrace their long 
journey, but Balak sends again by more honorable 
men and doubtless with larger gifts. He is a shrewd 
man, and knows what sort of a thing is the human 
heart. He sends not only gifts, but promises of pro- 
motion to great honor, and all by the hands of 
princes, — a triple temptation ; flattery, riches, place. 
How often does any man resist their united voice ? 
Often enough he resists one of them ; flattery can- 
not seduce him, nor money buy him, nor ambition 
deflect him, but when all unite, — flattery dropping 
its sweet words into the ear, gold glittering before 
the eye, and ambition weaving its crown before the 
imagination, — who stands out against these when 
they unite to a definite end ? They had their com- 
mon way with Balaam, but not at once. Such men 
as he do not go headlong and wholly over to the bad 
side in a moment. The undoing of a strong char- 
acter is something like its upbuilding, a process of 
time and degree. 

This time the messengers are detained that he may 
again consult God. He is very sure that he shall 
confine himself to the word of the Lord, but he 
himself, out of his own heart, has begun to enter- 
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tain the purpose of getting upon the scene of these 
glittering temptations. He proposes to remain a 
true man, but he enjoys the company of these hon- 
orable princes. He will remain a true man, but he 
would like to be near a king who can send such 
presents. He will remain a true man, but, once in 
Moab, his wit wiU stand him in hand better than in 
these dull regions where he dwells. Hik lofty utter- 
ances, soon to be spoken, showed that he was well 
aware that the fields of activity and greatness were 
westward. It is the old, old story of humanity, — 
dallying with temptation in the field of the imagina- 
tion, bribing conscience with fair promises, yet all the 
while moving up to the forbidden thing. It is a 
history not seldom repeated. Oh, no I I shall never 
become a miser, but I propose to be exceedingly 
prudent. I shall never throw away my reputation, 
my character, but I will feed eye and ear and im- 
agination with pictures of forbidden pleasure. I 
shall never become a drunkard, but I will drink in 
moderation. I shall never permit myself to be 
called a selfish man, but I will take good care of 
myself in this rough world. I shall never become 
dishonest, but I will keep a keen eye for good 
chances. Thus it is that men are passing to ruin 
over a path paved with double purposes. 

Balaam now gets a different answer. The first 
time he is honest and open, and is told to remain ; 
the next time he takes into the interview his own 
desires which are against his convictions, and a 
half-formed purpose, and he comes out of it with 
the answer he wants ; desire has taken the lead of 
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conscience. He starts on his ill-fated journey, meets 
with strange, confounding experiences, — reflections 
of the moral confusion into which he has fallen, — 
experiences, however, that serve to steady and but- 
tress him on his professional side, but are not able 
to prevent his fall as a man. 

On reaching Balak, a remarkable interview takes 
place, the record of which appears in the prophecy 
of Micah ; for this story took a strong and lasting 
hold of the Jewish mind, and pointed for it many 
a moral, a« it does stiU. The king in his eagerness 
asks Balaam how he shall come before the High 
God, — with burnt offerings? with thousands of 
rams and rivers of oil? or shall I sacrifice my first- 
bom ? Any or all of these will I bring ! Balaam 
replies in those lofty words, — the sum of all duty 
still, — "He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ? " He thus begins his relations with 
Balak at the highest point of duty of which he can 
conceive. It is not to the king that he speaks, but 
to himself, — a mighty effort to confirm himself in 
his integrity as he enters upon the doubtful busi- 
ness before him. So men who find themselves verg- 
ing towards crimes will often bless themselves with 
a text, and hide themselves momentarily in the 
strongest towers of duty. Balaam and Balak are 
worlds apart in conception, but at bottom they 
are not far asunder. Robed thus in deceptive 
sanctity, Balaam enters upon the work in hand, and 
offers sacrifices thrice in succession upon points that 
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overlook the tents of Israel and their future home. 
His altars, built by heathen hands and kindled by 
strange fire, fill the air with smoko, — a proceeding 
designed to affect the mind of Balak; but when 
Balaam speaks, it is a blessing, and not a curse. 
He will please the king in the matter of sacrifice, 
he will make up by ceremony what he will lose by 
prophecy, but he has not yet reached the point of 
saying what he does not believe. He has trifled 
with his conscience ; he has deceived Balak ; he has 
opened himself to the approaches of avarice and am- 
bition, but he has not sunk to the depth of lying. 
He has always cherished his prophetic gift, holding 
it in a choice and reverent way, and he will not dis- 
honor it for any price. He is sadly wrenched, half 
wrecked in this doubtful undertaking, and he sees 
no good way out of it, but, come what may, he will 
not turn his back upon his whole life and deny the 
principles of his profession ; no, not now wiU he do 
this, but he will do it in time. He has simply 
halted for a moment in a downward career. In this 
moment all the greatness of his character rushes 
into expression. The very means the king has 
taken to secure a curse provoke a blessing. As 
Balaam stands on the heights overlooking the num- 
berless tents of Israel, — " as gardens by the river's 
side," — the history of the wonderful people and of 
their leader presses upon him and stirs his prophetic 
spirit; their history suggests their destiny; out of 
their past he constructs their future ; their God is 
his God. He knows the force of the inspiration 
hidden in their hearts, and with what divine wisdom 
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they are organized; he sees with what resistless 
energy they have pushed their way so far, and their 
future is plain. The voice of his own insight and 
outlook and the voice of God agree. He cannot 
and will not speak against manifest destiny and 
eternal purpose. 

There is something unspeakably sad in these 
three outbursts of prophetic fervor, as they come 
from the divided mind of this great man caught in 
the toils of evil and hastening to his doom. We 
are perplexed as well as saddened. How could 
such a man say such things? we ask. Easily 
enough ; it could hardly have been otherwise. 
When a great man goes down morally, the words 
he last utters before the fatal step are often the best 
he ever spoke, — a truth illustrated by Shakespeare 
in Cardinal Wolsey. There is a certain vantage- 
ground for speech offered by evil as well as by 
goodness; standing on the summit of one, we see 
all the glory and beauty of the other, — never before 
so great as when it is receding forever. There is 
also no stimulus to the imagination, and even to the 
moral nature, like a disturbed conscience ; it is an 
irritant to all the faculties, and leads each up to its 
highest expression. It was out of such a state that 
Balaam spoke, — his mind clear as if filled with 
divine light, his heart aching with conscious degra- 
dation and foreboding his doom. That matchless 
cry of devotion, " Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his," that has 
passed into the prayers of the agts, sprang to his 
lips not because he expected to de such a death. 
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but because there was creeping upon him the fear 
lest he should not so die. Nor did he so die, but 
in battle, fighting by the side of heathen warriors, 
their wages of unrighteousness in his hands, the 
guilt of horrible crimes on his soul, every principle 
he had cherished abandoned, the doomed enemy 
and victim of the nation he had blessed. 

The parallel to his career is found in Macbeth, — 
the slow descent of a noble nature from heights of 
chivalric loyalty to the depths of a traitorous and 
brutal death-fight. The brilliancy of his genius, flash- 
ing out after the integrity of his moral nature has 
been lost, reminds us of Mr. Dimmesdale in the ^^ Scar- 
let Letter," whom the author represents as preaching 
with a fervency and power such as he had never 
before shown, on the very day of the culmination in 
himself of his long-hidden crime. Hawthorne does 
not mean to represent Dimmesdale as a hypocrite ; 
he is aiming to portray the subtler truth that the very 
process by which a great nature is ruined serves to 
call out the highest powers of the man. We are to 
think of Balaam as he stands on Pisgah blessing 
Israel, in no other light than as a great man, caught 
in the toils of evil, taking a farewell of himself, 
throwing up his past, his truth and honor; but be- 
fore he parts with them and wholly joins hands 
with this Balak, he concentrates in one heroic utter- 
ance all the past glory and fidelity of his life, — a 
true man for one moment more, and then passes on, 
as if driven by fate, to the death he would not die. 

There are several difficulties in the narrative 
which it is not well to pass by in any consideration 
of the man. 
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The first is the violent contradiction between the 
two answers received from God. The first time God 
tells him not to go ; the second time he bids him 
go, but is angry with him because he goes. What 
does this contradiction mean? There is no meaning 
in it till we drop the external shell of the story, and 
look at the moral working of Balaam's mind, when 
all becomes orderly and natural. There is here no 
contradiction, as later on there is no miracle. Be- 
tween the first and second asking there is a change 
in his moral attitude. In the first he is docile 
and obedient, and the voice of conscience, which 
is the voice of God, prevails and decides his con- 
duct. He enters into the second already half won 
by Balak, dislodged from his old sympathies, rest- 
less under the comparison between his old life and 
that laid open to him. When men revolve moral 
questions in such a temper, they commonly reach 
a decision that accords with their wish rather than 
with their conscience. Balaam has abandoned the 
field of simple duty, — duty so plain that there is 
no need of second thoughts. It is clear enough 
that in no way could it be right to curse those whom 
God had blessed ; this he well knows, and the spon- 
taneous verdict of his conscience is God's first an- 
swer. But, brooding over the matter and sore 
pressed by temptation, he begins to contrive ways in 
which he may win the gifts and honors of Balak, and 
also remain an honest prophet. Here is his mis^ 
take. Duty is no longer a simple, imperative thing, 
but something that may be conjured with, a subor- 
dinate, mutable tool instead of an absolute law. 
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Having thus blinded himself as to the nature of 
duty, there will no longer be any certainty in his 
moral operations ; confusion of thought leads to 
confusion of action ; in his own transformation he 
transforms God ; he now hears God bidding him do 
what he desires to do. Still, at times, conscience 
revives, his judgment returns, and then he knows 
that God is angry with him for doing what he had 
brought himself to think he might rightly do. This 
is every-day experience put into this ancient story 
in a dramatic yet real way. When a man has thus 
trifled with himself and with his duty, God does in- 
deed seem to say to him, " Go on in your chosen 
course." He serves God in the externals of religion, 
but in business cheats and lies in what he calls busi- 
ness ways, and grinds the faces of the poor under 
some theory of competition, yet God prospers him ; 
no hindering word comes to him from Providence or 
from the insulted spirit of truth. It may be better, 
it may be, in a certain sense, the command of God, 
that one who starts on such a path shall follow it to 
the end, and find out by experience what he has re- 
jected as an intuition. With the froward God shows 
himself froward. When Israel set up idols, God 
answered them according to idols. A laissez-faire 
theory of social economy brings temporary prosper- 
ity, which is interpreted as the approval of Heaven, 
— the idol answered according to itself. To those 
who have pleasure in unrighteousness God sends a 
strong delusion that they should believe a He. This 
is the concrete way of stating how the moral nature 
acts when it is led by double motives. It comes into 
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bewilderment ; it gets no true answers when it ap- 
peals to God ; its own sophistries seem to it the voice 
of God. It can no longer tell the voice of God from 
its own voice. " Fair is foul, and foul is fair." 

The next difficulty encountered is the strange 
story of the dumb ass rebuking the madness of the 
prophet ; a strange story indeed until we get at its 
moral equivalents, when it no longer seems strange, 
but simple, every-day truth. With the form of the 
story we have little to do. But few persons will 
consider it worth while to pause long upon it ; or 
they will but study it as an illustration of the way in 
which the ancient Oriental mind embodied subtle 
moral processes for which it had not yet found any 
direct method of expression. The scene lies in the 
infancy of the world, and the speech is as of an in- 
fant, but, as in the speech of infants, there may be 
truth that our dull ears cannot hear. If any con- 
sider it necessary to have some theory of it in order 
to save the letter of Scripture, there is no objection ; 
only let no theory of literalism or zeal for miracle 
rob the story of its moral value. The thing signi- 
fied is very plain, and may be read apart from any 
theory. Balaam is doing what he knows he ought 
not to do ; there is a great wrong in his heart send- 
ing up its protests to the brain. The man is at cross- 
purposes, and vents his unrest and ill-feeling upon 
outward objects. How often it happens ! One in ill- 
humor often curses the tools he is using, — the dull- 
ness of a saw, the waywardness of a shuttle, the 
knife that wounds his hand ; he beats his horse or 
dog ; he scolds his children. Here we come nigh the 
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very heart of the story. When, in some fit of ill- 
temper brought on by our own wrong-doing, we have 
beaten an animal, or spoken roughly to a child, and 
then have noticed the humble patience of the brute 
under our anger, or the meek undesert of the child 
reflected from its upturned eyes, there comes over us 
a sense of shame and an inward confession that the 
wrong is not in the brute or in the child, but in us. 
The beast or the child speaks back to us ; its very 
bearing and looks become audible voices of rebuke. 
When a great man like Balaam gets involved in 
wrong-doing, all nature is changed to him, and 
from all things come rebuking voices. When 
Macbeth returns from the murder of the king, a 
simple knocking at the gate appalls him and deep- 
ens the color of his blood-stained hands ; one sense 
runs into and does the office of another. To a har- 
assed and guilty conscience, the light comes with a 
condemnation ; every true and orderly thing meets it 
with reproof, — angels of God that confront it, but 
do not turn it from its fatal course. Balaam would 
have turned back, but he is told to go on. This is 
only another stage of the moral confusion into which 
he has fallen. He would go back, but the spirit of 
sophistry again begins to work, and he goes forward, 
but he will speak only the true word, — evil drawing 
him on, while he excuses it with the plea of right in- 
tentions, — a daily history on every side I Why did 
Balaam not go back ? He could not. When a man 
does wrong in a simple and impulsive way under the 
direct force of temptation, he can retrace his steps ; 
but when he has found what seems to him a safe 
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path to a coveted end, he seldom gives over. Many 
men with scrupulous consciences do not regret being 
yoked with partners who are less particular ; and 
many men do as a corporation what not one of them 
would do as an individual. Balaam could not avail 
himself of these modem methods, and so made a 
partnership and corporation of his own divided na- 
ture, — reaping speedily in himself the bitter con- 
sequences of such action that overtake the modem 
man slowly but no less surely. 

There is also a certain fascination in evil that 
draws men on, — a truth that Dickens has illustrated 
in so many of his pages, even as we find it in every- 
day life, — persistence in evil courses when appar- 
ently nothing is to be gained, a return to them after 
they have been abandoned, a blind daring of the 
penalty bound up with them, contempt for expe- 
rience. There is a sound doctrine named " the per- 
severance of the saints," founded on its human side 
on a passion for goodness when once tasted. There 
is a corresponding truth in the kingdom, of evil — a 
perseverance of evil-doers, resting on the fascination 
of evil ; for evil gets its power largely from a cer- 
tain play of fine qualities that it calls into action. 
It challenges the will to a trial of strength ; it re- 
sents the plain ploddings of virtue; it delights in 
the novelty of strange experiences, in the uncertainty 
that attends its course, and in the pseudo-knowledge 
uncovered by forbidden things. It is the immortal 
mistake! Its history and doom are written over 
and over again, — in the Edenic traditions, in this 
great character fascinated by a doubtful career pic- 
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tared in his imagination while distant from its 
scene, and drawn into a field of action where '^ he 
would not play false and yet would wrongly win ; " 
written again and again in the lives of many great 
and even good men, who set their minds upon ends 
before they fully consider methods ; found also in 
organized schools and bodies who are governed by 
the maxim that the means justify the end, in gov- 
ernments that strive to save themselves by compro- 
mise with evil, in churches that decline to protest 
against popular sins in order to secure revenues, in 
communities that license evils imder the plea of re- 
straining them, in trials for heresy that cloak per- 
sonal hatred under zeal for the truth, in societies 
that wage theological strifes under the plea of ful- 
filling a trust. 

This history will always attract the moralist for 
the fineness with which it outlines the fall of su- 
perior natures. It shows not how the weak and 
ignorant and besotted sin, but how the strong, the 
would-be good, the brilliant, and even the wise are 
betrayed into evil. It shows also that the end and 
doom reached is the same with that of gross and 
vulgar sin. It illustrates the folly of trying to mix 
up good and evil, of striving at the same time to do 
right and wrong,— doing right in one part of the 
Hf e and wrong in another, doing a bad thing and 
excusing it by a good motive or by coupling it with 
a good action. It shows also how one may observe 
all the outward forms of good conduct and cherish 
its purpose, and yet stand on the brink of perdition. 
Balaam will not lie for all the gold the king could 
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give him ; he will do nothing without getting what 
seems to him the divine sanction ; he is full of re- 
ligious fervor and expression, but in and behind it 
all is a self-seeking spirit that feeds upon and dom- 
inates over his virtues. He illustrates that worst 
of all sins, the perversion of sacred gifts, — the 
only sin for which our Lord showed no pity and 
upon which he pronounced the condemnation of 
hell. He illustrates the history of such sin. When 
his veracity and prophetic fervor no longer serve 
him, he drops to base and horrible methods ; his 
virtues, falsely held and used, become the snares 
that lure him to his fate and deepen his doom. 

The thing that is all the while surprising us is 
the collapse of fair characters : the good man, the 
trusted man, the honorable man, in an hour stands 
out a perjurer, a thief, a liar ; but in every case it 
will be found first that he had no tap-root of char- 
acter, and then that he was moved by a double pur- 
pose. On such a foundation no man can long stand. 
Some wind of chance or blow of circumstance assails 
him, some thread of suspicion trails behind him, 
some crisis closes in upon him, and he passes to the 
ever-sitting judgment that uncovers and separates 
him into his two selves. Character and conduct 
must rest on one and the same foundation, and they 
must be of one piece. 

The whole emphasis of Scripture is thrown upon 
singleness of heart and against double-mindedness. 
There can be no service of God and mammon ; no 
man can serve the Master and go first to bury the 
dead ; first and always must one seek the kingdom 
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of God ; whatsoever is not of faith is sin ; do all for 
the glory of God ; only the pure in heart see God ; 
the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem are each one 
pearl, — one entrance only into eternal life. 

Christian teaching has not yet enough emphasized 
the grace of simplicity or single-mindedness. It is 
left secondary, or dropped into a lower category, as 
not quite spiritual, or as not being an element of 
saving faith. We have failed to see that it is the 
expression of the unity of God, and that it is both 
the substance and essence of the Christ character ; 
that in nothing else is Christ so one with God as in 
the absolute simplicity in which he was grounded, his 
whole being moving in the one straight line of truth, 
his eye ever single and never wandering to take in 
an opposite motive, bearing witness to the truth, 
and for that end alone is he in the world, making no 
bargains with conscience, saying and doing the one 
thing that is right and true. " Yea and nay," not 
something between or of both, — that is his rule of 
conversation. Doing what he sees the Father do, — 
that is his rule of conduct. Looking with a single 
eye for the path of daily duty, — that is his guide. 
Bearing witness to the simple truth, stating things 
as they are and acting as he speaks, though it takes 
him to the cross, — that is his history. He is no 
casuist weighing motives. He knows no doctrine of 
expediency that involves morals. He would not 
have mingled one drop of falsehood with an ocean 
of truth to have saved the world ; he could not thus 
have saved it. The church has not yet measured 
Christ in this attitude. It has heeded the truth he 
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spoke but Dot the Truth he was, forgettiug that the 
truth spokeu has value and power ouly because he 
is himself its embodimeut. Were he fully recog- 
uized in this supreme attitude, what an upturning 
would it cause in many a life, many a pulpit and 
church and synod ! For the primal lie — good for 
eye and taste and making wise as gods — is still the 
deceiver of mankind. An alloy of evil to make 
good current, — that is the fallacy which underlies 
a great deal that calls itself right in this world. 

A spirit of simplicity, truthfulness, life all on one 
side and of one piece, life without any sort of lies, 
— there is nothing a man should so strive after as 
this, for he is striving after vital air — for the life of 
the soul itself. 



THE TWO PRAYERS OF JOB. 



<( 



He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. 'T is an ill cure 
For life's worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow 's held intrusiye and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity." 

HEmtT TATiiOB, PkUip Van Artevelde, L 5. 

'^ Present unhappiness is selfish ; past sorrow is compassionate. 

'^ The man knows only how to say * sorrow ; ' the Christian, better 
informed, says * trial.' Trial I that word explains man, eril, Chris- 
tianity, expiation, heaven, God. 

'* The heart which has wept much resembles the rock of Horeb, 
which is now dry, but preserves the mark of the waters which 
gashed from it in days of yore. 

'^ At the bottom of every man there is an abyss which hope, joy, 
ambition, hate, love, the sweetness of thinking, the pleasure of 
writing, the pride of conquest, cannot fill. The whole world cast 
into that abyss would not satisfy it ; but, O my God I a drop, one 
single drop, of your grace causes it to overflow." — Joseph Roux, 
Meditations of a Parish Priest. 



THE TWO PRATERS OF JOB. 



And it was so, when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morning, 
and offered burnt offerings according to the number of them all ; 
for Job said : It may be that my sons have sinned, and renounced 
God in their hearts. Thus did Job continually. — Job L 5. 

And the Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his 
friends. — Job xlii. 10, Rev. Ver. 

These two quotations describe two prayers of 
Job ; the first offered in the days of his prosperity, 
before his great lesson in suffering had been entered 
upon, and the last after it was ended. 

Prayer not only distinguishes the good man from 
the bad, but it also marks the grades of character 
in a good man. Job was always unimpeachable in 
his integrity, irreproachable in his conduct, merci- 
ful in his spirit ; but he was a very different man 
at the last from what he was at the first. His trial 
was not a test of the firmness of character already 
won ; nor was it sent merely to confirm him in his 
character, but to develop a higher quality of charac- 
ter. The kind of man he was, and the kind of man 
he became, are indicated in these two prayers. 

Notice first his prayer for his sons. The picture 
of Job at the outset is that of unbounded prosperity 
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combined with the highest integrity and complete do- 
mestic happiness. He was a prince, — none greater 
in all the East ; he was rich in all that made riches 
in those days, — sheep and camels and oxen and she- 
asses ; he had a great retinue, and, to crown all, a 
family perfect after the Eastern ideal, — seven sons 
and three daughters, — sons enough to strengthen 
his own house, and daughters enough to form alli- 
ances with other princes. So rich, so happy, are 
they all, that they give their days to continual feast- 
ing, filling the week with their alternate visits, in- 
cluding also their sisters, — a practice contrary to 
Oriental custom. And so these happy children of 
a good father spend their time, — rejoicing in one 
another, and in the prosperity of a father who 
can so endow their houses. The picture, you per- 
ceive, is not painted to the life, but to the ideal of 
life. We are not here reading actual events ; we are 
looking upon the background of a picture of a great 
moral experience. But the picture is not finished 
until we behold him covering this life of his children 
with the protecting mantle of his prayers. He 
knows already what he will some day know better, 
— that prosperity has its dangers. His sons are 
good, and their feasting is innocent ; but he feared 
lest they should forget God in it, and fall away 
from religious conceptions of life. What he thus 
feared as the result of prosperity was the same thing 
that afterward came to him in his misery. Pros- 
perity may tempt us to forget God, and wretched- 
ness may lead us to curse him. And so Job 
every week offered burnt offerings, presenting thus 
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his children to Heaven sanctified and cleansed from 
any possible fault or casual sin. Notice again this 
ideal picture, and see how perfect and beautiful it 
is: riches without stint, domestic love, joyousness 
without break, — all flowing out of a father's 
bounty, and redeemed from all possible evil by a 
father's prayers, — earthly happiness, tender affec- 
tion, and careful piety combined into a perfect whole. 

And this is what we all admire, what we all would 
have and do. What other way of life is there for a 
sensible man to follow but to strive for prosperity, 
to surround himself with love, and to redeem it 
from evil with piety, — the necessary and rational 
aim and course of life in this world ? Only let no 
man think that is all or enough ; and, lest we shall be 
tempted to think it all or enough, God often sweeps 
away our prosperity, and carries us off into other 
regions of life and blessedness. 

Yet, as this picture lingers in our vision, who can 
but delight in and approve it? Its beauty, its agree- 
ment with the tenderest and sweetest sides of human 
nature, its fulfillment of all that the heart craves, its 
grace of piety so charm us that we say: Would 
that my life were such ! 

So it is until life is opened up to us in its deeper 
meanings and objects, until the heavens also are 
opened and the powers of an endless life descend 
upon us. Then we see the defects of this picture, 
and of the life it depicts. For, after all, what is Job 
thinking of and doing, and aiming at? Merely the 
enjoyment and wise use of his prosperity. He has 
got him all these flocks and herds, these sons and 
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daughters, and he puts them into relations of enjoy- 
ment, — sweet and real indeed, — while he stands 
by and prays Heaven that it may not be marred nor 
interrupted. His whole life is within the circle of 
his own prosperity ; his piety does not reach beyond 
the field of this prosperity ; his prayers rise for his 
children as they go their happy ways. He is perfect 
and upright, just and merciful, but all this is an 
element, and perhaps a cause, of his prosperity. The 
whole argument of the book turns on the fact that 
Job was free from fault, and did not deserve the evil 
that came upon him. I confess that it is not easy 
to put the finger on the flaw, or lack, or need in him 
that justifies his trial. It can only be explained 
by referring it to the mysterious way in which God 
sees fit to deal with men. Only this we can say : 
that God cannot fulfill his purpose with man in the 
field of prosperity, where there is always occasion 
for the question : Do we serve God for naught ? 
That is, there is a temptation to serve God, not for 
himself, but for the sake of the prosperity. While 
the ostensible object of the book is to refute the 
idea that all suffering is deserved, its real object 
is to show that piety, in its high sense, is not per- 
fected in the field of prosperity. And it never 
is ; Providence cooperates with grace, and what we 
call prosperity in the ordinary sense — full, last- 
ing, universal — is not the portion of human life. 
The flocks and the herds may remain, but some- 
thing dearer than these is taken away; or riches 
and family may be spared, but darts of secret 
trouble find their way into our hearts ; or, if these 
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troubles stand aloof, over us hangs our mortality, 
whose touch ever threatens to burst the bubble of 
prosperous life. It is not a morbid fancy, but a 
simple fact, that prosperity cannot ripen character. 
In that sphere it cannot be made evident to others or 
to ourselves that we are not serving God for a reward. 
Hence the trier of life — the messenger of God — 
goes walking up and down the earth, jostling men 
out of their prosperity, and driving them into worlds 
of poverty and loss and sorrow and disease and 
loneliness, where they can test their principles and 
find out what they believe, what they stand on, and 
what they are living for. This is not Job's history 
alone : it is yours and mine and every man's. 

We tuni now to his second prayer, offered when 
his great lesson in life had been gone through. The 
Sabeans have swept away his oxen and asses ; light- 
ning has consumed his sheep ; the Chaldeans have 
stolen his camels ; his servants have been slain ; a 
whirlwind has killed his children at their feasting. 
All this he endures in the highest spirit of submis- 
sion : ^' The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." But sub- 
mission is not a high grace. Job enforces it by a 
bit of rather stem but fair logic: "Naked was I 
born, and naked shall I go hence." Who can com- 
plain of that? It is nature circling round to its 
beginning : as well complain of being bom naked 
as of dying naked. Submission at its highest point 
touches only the lowest in true character, the field of 
which does not lie in the will of God, but in the 
love of God. Submission to the Divine will has no 
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value except as it leads into the Divine sympathy. 
Job's losses did not take him there. Like a God- 
fearing man, and with a great deal of a man's 
strength, he stands up against all this heavy buf- 
feting, firm in himself and his principles. And so 
the trial is brought closer, even to his body, and 
into the deepest recesses of his own heart and mind. 
For, say what we will about it, the lessons of Provi- 
dence do not wholly reach and cover us, they do not 
get down to the inmost centre of self, until we our- 
selves, in our personality, are involved in them. 
God cannot say to us through another what he can 
say to us in ourselves. We may love another more 
than self, and that other one may be taken away 
from us through sufferings that we would gladly 
have borne, and the lesson may be of priceless 
value; still, when God would speak his uttermost 
truth to us, when he would communicate to us his 
highest secret, — namely, his love for others, — he 
must speak it directly into our own ear, and through 
our own personal experience. Only as these springs 
of personal life are touched and pressed will they 
respond to the Divine word. Job had lost all that 
he had ; but still between his losses and God there 
was himself, strong in will, sound in body, hedged 
about by the consciousness of his integrity. God 
had come very near to him, but not into him ; he 
must get inside of this image of himself, behind his 
will and down into that self-love which is the ultimate 
field of the Divine action ; he must take possession 
of this royal citadel of the body, and send his mes- 
sengers of humbling pain along the nerves, and turn 
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the veins into channels of loathsomeness, and make 
him a contempt unto himself, — his will and strength 
and pride and self-complacence swept away from him 
even as his flocks and children had been : then Job 
could say : — 

** I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 
But now mine eye seeth thee." 

It is under such conditions that he is able to think 
out his great question, and repel the sophistries that 
thought is always forcing upon us when it draws 
upon speculation instead of interrogating life itself. 
Job's friends discoursed upon life as they thought 
it was ; he, as he knew it and felt it. There is no 
philosophy of life but the experience of it ; there is 
no knowledge of God until, in some way, we come 
completely into his hands. Sin and need and sor- 
row may drive us there, but only life itself, in all its 
length and depth and vicissitude and final emptiness, 
can fully place us there. 

There is more in the book of Job than is found in 
the line of its argument, which is a vindication of 
Providence in the matter of suffering. There is also 
to be found in it the effect of suffering. Hence, 
when Job emerges from his trial, we find him a dif- 
ferent man, and standing in a different environment; 
he himself has been enlarged, and so he is ^et in a 
larger field. He is no longer within the narrow, 
happy circle of his family ; his brethren and sisters, 
and all that had been of his acquaintance, come 
about him, and bemoan his troubles and comfort 
him. O, how true is the heart of man to man when 
he is true to God! They give him gifts of money 
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to rebuild his estate, and rings of gold for the 
renewal of his princely condition. He comes again 
into prosperity, but not as the same man. Now he 
knows what prosperity is, and what it is for. By 
having it and by losing it, down even to the loss of 
himself, he has found God, and, having found God, 
he may safely regain prosperity. The book has 
been thought to drop below the highest ethics, and 
to play into the Jewish conception of prosperity as 
the earthly reward of piety, because it leaves Job 
where it found him. But its thought runs deeper. 
Its ethics are of the universal sort ; there is in them 
little of place and time, this world or any other ; 
they are eternal in their nature. Prosperity is not, 
indeed, the reward of piety, but it is eternally true 
that the meek inherit the earth ; that all things are 
ours ; that we are joint heirs with Christ in the 
imiverse of God. In Job, this great truth is dra- 
matically set forth under the conditions assumed in 
the story. 

But the point where we most clearly see the change 
in Job is in his prayer for his friends. Then his 
captivity of suffering and trial is turned. At the 
outset, he prays for his family, — a narrow circle ; 
but when he has passed through his mighty lesson, 
he prays again, — for his friends, so called, but no 
friends. They had come to him as such, but they 
proved themselves miserable comforters. Their 
words had only increased the perplexities of his 
struggling heart ; their unjust reproaches had but 
stung him with keener pain, and driven him into a 
farther isolation from his fellows. Instead of enter- 
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ing into his sufferings with true sympathy, they 
made them the text for their sophistries, and a foil 
for the play of their shallow theories. His condi- 
tion is to them not an occasion for help and pity, but 
for speculation. They are much more concerned for 
God's character than for the sufferings of God*s 
child ; more fearful that the foundations of their 
theology may be disturbed than that Job may perish 
under the heavy hand of God, — an old picture, but 
steadily reproduced in the church as, age after age, 
it wrangles over its theodicies while humanity groans 
and perishes unhelped. Their conduct produced its 
legitimate effect upon Job : You are very pious, and 
very careful of God's government, but you seem to 
think little of me ; you know all about God's ways 
and plans, but you know nothing of what I think 
and suffer, and so I consider that you know nothing 
about God ; your system is very correct, beautifully 
proportioned; one part follows from and upholds 
another ; the logic is exact and faultless, but I have 
found out in my experience that it is not true ; it 
does not cover my case ; I am willing to suffer under 
the unexplained providence of God, but I protest 
against being made a text for your dogmatic opin- 
ions ; you seem to be right, but the whole creation 
of God is against you. 

Job's feeling is the reflection of God's, whose 
wrath was kindled against these men ; but it was a 
transient feeling, and passed away as he emerged 
from his trial. When he had come to see God 
with his eye, and had humbled himself in dust and 
ashes, there was no place left in him for wrath and 
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reproach. God be thanked that a time comes to all 
when hatred dies out ! Job had lost everything, — 
even himself ; but he had found his human heart, 
and it began to beat in charity and love for others, 
and even for his miserable comforters. Then, and 
in that, and because of that, his captivity was turned. 
When he is moved to pray for these friends, he has 
learnt the lesson God had set him. He finds, in the 
consciousness of such love and devout solicitude, the 
solution of the great question that had been vainly 
discussed with words and human knowledge. A new 
feeling towards men, begotten by bitter experience, 
has revealed God to him, and removed all perplexity 
arising from the course of Providence. And so it 
is that, when life and its suffering take us into fel- 
lowship with Christ and his love, all questions are 
settled for us, — settled, that is, by a practical en- 
forcement of the Divine love, but unsettled so long 
as we make them a matter of speculation and 
theory. 

It is not difficult to imagine what the prayer of 
Job was like. He has found truth, and it is so sweet 
and nourishing that he prays these men may also 
find it. He has gained a vision of God, and it is 
so clear and satisfying that he prays it may be 
revealed to those who are sure they know all about 
it. Was the prayer answered? Doubtless, but only 
as they were led through some such experience as 
his own ; for life, with its labor and burden and loss 
and suffering, is the only medium through which the 
knowledge of God can come to us. Hence the In- 
carnation ; hence the Son made perfect through suf- 
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f ering ; hence fellowship with Christ as the only way 
of oneness with the Father. 

At the risk of some possible repetition, I will now 
speak, in a more general way, of the effect of suffer- 
ing as it is woven into human life, — not exceptional 
or great suffering, but that inevitable measure of it 
which is wrapt up in ordinary experience. 

It works toward enlarged sympathies. 

Nothing really opens the mind and heart of man 
but suffering. The law, or its analogy, is wrought 
into all nature, and at last God is presented to us 
suffering in his Son. A man cannot think his way 
into large sympathy with his fellow-men. No study, 
no effoi*t of will, no practice of benevolence, can 
bring us into a true humanity. While we are pros- 
perous and happy, we think chiefly of ourselves. Im- 
agination, even, cannot overleap the walls of happy 
circumstances. We must suffer in ourselves before 
we can truly love others ; and we must suffer greatly 
before we can love widely. Suffering alone will 
sting and spur this sacred feeling into genuine ac- 
tivity. Why it is so, we may not be able to tell, 
unless it be that only thus do we gain a thorough 
knowledge of ourselves. A heavy sickness will teach 
one more psychology than all the books can. Get- 
ting thus some true and full sense of self, and find- 
ing out what a precious thing the soul is, and how it 
can feel and suffer and rejoice, we reach a path that 
leads divinely to others. There in is the heart of 
man a secret chamber where God has put all human- 
ity, and himself also : touch its door with the hand 
of suffering and it flies open, and man finds himself 
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one with all others, and God himself in the midst of 
them. This is the truth of the Incarnation ; hence 
the Lamb of God eternally slain; hence he who 
loved the whole world could only love it by suffering 
in and with and for it. 

Suffering is a mystery and it is not a mystery, — 
a mystery in the sinless brute world, in the babe that i 
wails out its little life in agony, in faultless men and 
women who serve God all their days and suffer in 
them all. It is a mystery as it travels by sure 
cause along the generations from some ancestral 
source ; it is a mystery when we see it dissociated 
from fault or desert, or issuing from ignorance or 
from the forces of nature. A mystery, but perhaps 
the key to all truth ; for, if it unlocks the heart of 
God so that he becomes Love, and if it melts the 
hearts of men so that they flow together in sympathy 
and welds them into one mighty, mutual force of re- 
deeming effort, then it is no longer a mystery, but 
the very light of truth and the solvent of all things. 
Under such a conception, its presence in the inno- 
cent brute world, in little children, in the good and 
faithful, only seems to show that it cannot be kept 
out of any part of the creation, because it is the key 
to the whole creation. 

Suffering, especially when it is great, and is un- 
deserved by sin, tends to create a clearer and deeper 
sense of God. 

When it is not great, it is simply endured, — 
matched by human will and patience ; but when it is 
long, severe, and heavy, it rouses the mind to thought, 
and, by opening up self, opens also a way to God. 
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When it is deserved, when it follows fault and sin, 
it simply reveals a law of nature, and God as a law- 
maker, — things well to be known, but not the best 
and highest. But when it is undeserved, — as in 
the case of Job, — the very mystery and strangeness 
of it send us off to God by a necessity of our nature. 
For, when we cannot explain a thing, and if it is 
something real, something that touches us closely, 
something that forces us to cry, Why? we are 
driven, because we cannot find out the why^ to carry 
it up to God and there leave it. There is but one 
place where the insolvable questions of life can be 
left, — at the feet of God ; a rational thing to do, 
for he who is over and in all things must have in 
himself the explanation of all things. This is the 
argument in the book of Job. God turns his mind 
to the natural world, — to the stars, to the rain and 
dew and lightning, to the brutes, — and confounds 
him by the mystery in these thins^s that are under 
his eye and in<L Their explanation is only to be 
found in God : " Hath the rain a father? Or who 
hath begotten the drops of dew?" Take, then, 
this other and nearer mystery of suffering to God, 
and there leave it. Thus Job is led up to the 
great act and state of trust. He did not know and 
could not find out why he suffered ; he had done 
nothing to deserve it ; there was no chain of cause 
and effect in it ; the elements and foreign enemies 
had smitten him, — not his own sins. And so he is 
sent on a blind search after the reason. The ten- 
dency was twofold : to atheize him, to lead him to 
cuwe God and die, and so end his groaning misery , 
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or to follow the better clue till he could see God as 
with his eye, and at last could say : ^^ Though he slay 
me, yet will I wait for him. I know that my re- 
deemer, my vindicator, liveth. Here upon this dust- 
heap where I sit, exiled from the city, while my very 
skin and flesh fall away from me, I shall see God for 
myself, — not through your eyes, but mine own." 
When a man can reach a confidence like this, and in 
such a way; when he has thus learned to put the 

one side, and God on the other as the sure solvent 
and cure, he has come very near to God. He no 
longer cries, " Oh that I knew where I might find 
him ! " Instead, he says, " Now mine eye seeth 
thee." Thus he becomes humble and docile, ready 
to hear the vindication that is pressed in upon him 
by the very nearness of God. 

To trust is the longest step God-ward that any of 
us can take. We cannot by searching find out God ; 
we can only put oiu-selves where God can come to us. 
He who trusts, who believes, knows God. Faith is 
the path between heaven and earth quite as much as 
between earth and heaven ; as necessary to God for 
reaching us as to us for finding him. The divine 
currents run hitherward first, — along the path of 
God-containing whirlwinds it may be, — and the faith 
that can respond under such disclosure of him is 
that which finds him. 

Suffering also tends to bring us into new rela- 
tions to men. It does this because it has brought 
us into full relations to God. Suffering man and 
God and humanity are united by one golden chain. 
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When Job has found God, and so begun to think 
and feel in God-like ways, he begins to think of and 
feel towards men as God does. His captivity is 
turned when his heart turns in pity and yearning 
desire to these associates who had not been taught 
and illuminated in his school. God stops short of 
nothing else with us. We may be humbled till our 
pride is gone, bruised till the will is meek, chastened 
till we are obedient ; we may be disciplined into rev- 
erence and sober thought and virtuous conduct : but 
God is not content with these, nor with anything but 
a love for man like his own. Then our captivity of 
worldly life, of crushing trouble, of dissolving hap- 
piness, of bitter perplexity, of unsubdued spirit, of 
rebellious complaint, is turned. God, indeed, we 
need for trust, but equally we need humanity for 
love and service. There must be a real field for the 
play of our redeemed powers, as there must be for 
the discipline of our unsanctified nature. This field 
is not God, nor heaven, nor our own souls, but this 
world of men about us. 

It is not in vain, my friends, that you are called 
to pass through great trials and sufferings. They 
never leave you what they found you ; God forbid 
they should ! But how you bear them, what they 
make of you, what they lead you to do and to feel, 
will vary according to your own attitude to them. 
Their trend and purpose are towards those two poles 
of duty, God and humanity ; but it is our weakness 
and fault that often we do not read aright their 
meaning. Suffering may leave us hard, selfish, and 
complaining, or it may lead us into the mysteries of 
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eternal Providence and into the very feUowship of 
God. There is one thing we cannot do with it : we 
cannot wholly explain it ; we cannot find out on what 
principle it is allotted. A part of it is in the line of 
cause and effect, — sin yielding misery; a part is 
discipUnary,-the necesLry school fS ignoLce; 
but there is more that has no such explanations. 
The good suffer almost more than the evil, and there 
is such a thing as happy ignorance, — the very sim- 
plicity of its conditions warding off evil consequences. 
A vast amount of suffering is due to natural causes, 
— lightning and whirlwind and torrent, — that affect 
good and bad alike. A foul miasma poisons a saint 
as soon as a sinner, and an earthquake shakes alike 
the foundations of churches and brothels. But this 
much we can say of suffering, — that it unlocks the 
mysteries of spiritual life, and sets the moral forces 
of our nature in action. It teaches us the oneness 
of humanity, the power of sympathy, the sweetness 
of love. It is not well to ask why we suffer ; we may 
get no answer. Certainly we will get no full answer 
until we experience its effects. Using it thus, we 
find ourselves launched into universal sjrmpathies 
and filled with yearning thoughts for our fellows. 
The children in the street become dear to us as om* 
own. The poor cry to us, and not in vain. The 
Samaritan becomes our neighbor, and our neighbor 
as ourself . Then we can pray for our enemies and 
bless those that curse us. Thus the mystery of it 
dies out ; its perplexity vanishes in the great light 
that comes dawning upon us ; we find ourselves 
transported away from the field of its external cause 
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and process into that spiritual world where we be- 
hold God himself suffering in his Son, and so re- 
deeming the world out of all its evil, and preparing 
the day when there shall be no more pain, and all 
tears shall be wiped away. 



TRUST AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



'^ Ask and receive, — 't is sweetly said ; 
Yet what to plead for know I not ; 
For wish is woisted, hope o'ersped, 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
I 'ye nought to say 
But this, that Qod may be Qod stilL 
For him to live 
Is still to give. 
And sweeter than my wish his wilL 

'* ' All mine is thine,' the sky-soul saith ; 
* The wealth I am must thou become ; 
Richer and richer, breath by breath, — 
Immortal gain, immortal room I ' 
And since all his 
Mine also is. 
Life's gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream. 
As morning drinks the morning star." 

David A. Wasson, All '« Well. 

" Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow. 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true. 
Doubt not that he will give thee too 
Thy part." 

Paul FLEMMiNa. 

'* Enjoy the blessings of this day, if Gk>d sends them, and the 
evils of it bear patiently and sweetly: for this day is only ours ; we 
are dead to yesterday, and we are not yet bom to the morrow. 
But if we look abroad, and bring into one day's thoughts the evil 
of many, certain and uncertain, what will be and what will never 
be, our load will be as intolerable as it is unreasonable." 

Jesemy Taylob. 



TRUST AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



Take therefore no thought for the morrow. — St. Matt. yi. 34. 

The force of the word "therefore" in this phrase 
reaches back over a considerable portion of Christ's 
discourse. Why we need feel no anxiety for the 
future, and how to surmount it, is his theme. In 
an extended illustration, he turns our thoughts to 
certain facts that show the needlessness and the fu- 
tility of this anxiety. The fowls are not anxious, 
yet they are fed; and you are better than they, 
better worth the care of the Heavenly Father. The 
Ulies are more gorgeous in their glory than Solomon, 
but a man is more beautiful in the eyes of God than 
a lily, and will more surely be cared for. Besides, 
what is the use of anxiety? It betters nothing, it 
alters nothing. Your life is not going on under 
conditions that may be varied or improved by anx- 
ious forethought ; it is rather going on under condi- 
tions like those of your body. You cannot, by such 
thought, add a single cubit to your stature, nor can 
you add anything of real value to your life by 
anxiety. Drop it, says Christ ; seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and you will get 
all you strive after with such fret and care; this 
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is the true method. He closes his argument with 
a bit of massive wisdom that well-nigh covers the 
whole philosophy of life : let to-morrow take care 
of itself ; there may be evil in it, but let it alone till 
to-morrow comes. The point of his advice is, that 
the evil which is incidental to life is to be left dis- 
tributed over life, and not be drawn forward, and 
added to the evil of to-day. If you do this, you 
overburden yourself ; each day's evil is enough for 
it ; you manage to get along with it in some way ; 
you overcome it or bear it ; it does not make you 
miserable nor disturb the true course of your life ; 
but if you add to-morrow's evil to that of to-day, 
you will have a heavier burden than you can well 
bear, and will be thrown off the true line of exist- 
ence. Christ does not deny nor lessen the reality 
of evil, —sorrow, perplexity, pain, toil, disappoints 
ment, — but he requires us to take it as it comes, 
and by no means to anticipate it. For we cannot 
prevent it, it will surely come ; and if we anticipate 
it, we have it twice over. 

Such is the line of thought here, and a most 
soothing picture of life it presents. It takes us out 
of this world of strife and anxiety and foreboding, 
and sets us down in the calm, unstriving world of 
nature with the birds and the flowers, and with as 
little need of anxiety ; for are we not, along with 
them, under the tender care of the Father? A 
soothing picture, indeed, if we could but see and 
realize it ! But as we attempt to do so, we are con- 
fronted by questions that are not easily answered, 
and we are led up to a conception of life seemingly 
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at varianoe with its best qualities. Am I to live 
here like a bird of the air, that neither sows nor 
reaps nor garners ? Is it not rather my business to 
sow and reap and gather in ? Am I not put under 
the law of intelligent, careful, thought-taking labor, 
and by no means under the improvident law of the 
brutes? Is not man and his method of living in 
the world the contrast to the birds and their in- 
stincts ? And is a man like a lily, '' whose red and 
white nature's own sweet and cunning hand lays 
on"? If a man would be arrayed like Solomon, 
must he not toil and spin? These are fair ques- 
tions, but they admit of answer. 

Christ does, indeed, intend to put us, in a general 
way, into the category of nature, but it is in a nature 
framed and sustained by an all-wise Father. We 
are in nature, but we are also above nature. So far 
as we are in it, the same care that is over birds and 
flowers is over us. Our bodies grow to their full- 
ness of stature and divine proportions ; the earth 
feeds them ; the light and the rain bless them. The 
fixed laws of nature minister to our physical life 
with tender and constant care. But we are also 
above nature. Nature is fixed ; man is free. The 
animals live by instinct, man lives by thought and 
choice and care ; they are under natural laws, he is 
under moral laws. 

Now, Christ's thought, as I imagine it, is this : as 
the birds and the flowers, in a sort of necessary way, 
keep the laws of their nature under the kindly care 
of the Father, all their wants are met ; they sing 
and feed, they bloom and live out their brief lives 
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in glad perfection. But the aeoret of it lies in thdr 
unconscious obedience to the laws of their being ; it 
is in obedience that the watchful care of (jod is 
realized. Hence, when Christ comes to apply the 
matter to men, he introduces the condition : Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
food ..d d^ «d »men. ^ f.L. H. h, «, 
means says. Live as careless of the future as a bird, 
but rather, Be as true to your law of righteousness 
as a bird is to the law of its condition, and you 
may be as free from anxiety. The point of the com- 
parison lies in the certainty that the fowls of the 
air will find their wants met in the sure order of 
nature, because God is over and in it. But Christ 
says there is the same certainty in the free, moral 
world. God is over and in that also, and if a man 
will live in that world as faithfully as do the birds 
in theirs, he will as surely be fed, and need feel as 
little anxiety. 

But we meet with other difficulties. There seems 
to be in these words an easy-going strain at variance 
with those qualities of forethought and aim and 
achievement on which the worth and strength of 
life turn. Who becomes wise, or strong, or even 
good without earnest, nay, anxious and care-taking 
strife? There is no gain or achievement in life 
except as a man looks forward, scans the future 
with stem inquiry and forecast, troubles himself 
with close scrutiny, scourges himself with stout re- 
solve, braces himself to meet the possible storm, 
and gathers the whole future, with all its uncertainty 
and mischance, into his vision. Christ here seems 
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to conflict with his own teachings. Many of his 
parables turn on forethought of the most strict and 
resolute character. The foolish virgins were shut out 
simply because they were careless of the future. 
The unjust steward wins praise because of his fore- 
thought. Christ here seems to shut us up to the 
present, — Think only of to-day ; but elsewhere and 
for the most part he stands with uplifted, warning 
finger pointing to the future, and says, Strive, ago- 
nize to enter in. There is no doubt that life, as 
Christ taught it, is a process moving on towards a 
realization in the future ; it is an achievement not 
won to-day, but only in the end. We are servants 
awaiting in this night of existence our Lord's re- 
turn. The account of human life is not rendered 
day by day, but when he cometh to reckon. Nei- 
ther the coldest scrutiny nor the most easy-going 
estimate of life will say that it gets its reward as it 
goes on ; it works toward an end and a consumma- 
tion; its joy is set before it. The wise, Christ- 
taught man is he who keeps the end before him, and 
has the strength and patience to wait, and struggle, 
and press towards it. Why then have we these 
words that seem to soothe us out of this earnest, 
forward-looking, strenuous attitude, and to send 
us off to the simple, carefree world of birds and 
flowers, where indeed a good part of worthless hu- 
manity are content to dwell, — the paradise of fools? 
Is it not the very thing that Christ did not teach ? 
But the seeming violence of the contradiction is the 
pledge of harmony. Christ does not here hold us 
back from forethought and care and even a sort of 
anxiety. i 
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In the phrase, '' Seek first the kingdom of Ood and 
its righteousness," he puts us into this very attitude. 
Seek, he says, first and always ; and no seeking, no 
search, worthy of the name, can be made without 
care. The matter turns, then, on the thing that is 
to engage our thought and care. Not meat and 
drink and raiment, not the things the GentUes seek 
after ; let your search be after righteousness. Food 
and raiment will follow in the sure order of a wise 
and tender Providence, when you fill out the higher 
plan of your life. Put your solicitude, your careful 
thought, your strife, where it belongs, — in the realm 
of righteous obedience, — and there will be no oc- 
casion for anxiety elsewhere. Thus we see that 
Christ, when interpreted by himself, guards his 
thought against misinterpretation. 

But he was aiming more specially to secure a 
certain temper or condition of mind in respect to 
every-day life. The quality, the temper, the atmos- 
phere of life, was something with which Christ 
greatly concerned himself. For life is a fine and 
delicate thing, and requires favorable conditions. 
He strove to get it out from its needless hindrances 
and away from its useless burdens, and into a free 
and wholesome air. As he went about amongst 
men, he saw that they were burdened with a foolish 
anxiety as to the future, chiefly in regard to their 
physical wants. For the most part they had but 
one question. What shall we eat and drink and 
wear? The question ran off into the future, and 
brought back dark foreboding and mistrust ; and so 
all the energy and thought of life were absorbed in 
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these lower matters, leaving no room or strength 
for higher things. To clear the atmosphere of daily 
life, — this is what Christ is aiming at. 

Like everything else in this great discourse, it is a 
universal matter, it belongs to humanity. Anxiety 
for the future, fear of want, undue care for physical 
needs, — this is the common condition, this is what 
the Gentiles think about, but it is not to be so in the 
kingdom of God. 

Let us now carry the subject into our own daily 
lives. 

We are all of us more or less possessed by this 
anxiety. The greater part of our efforts turn upon 
providing for our future necessities, upon warding 
off the evils of poverty and dependence. So far we 
are quite right, for we are planted in the soil of this 
world ; we must first eat and drink and be clothed, 
and we must do this in the way of anticipation and 
forethought. No man has a right, if he can prop- 
erly avoid it, to face old age in poverty. A man 
cannot live as to his body from day to day ; he is 
constructed on the plan of prevision ; his natural 
life covers periods of non-production. No man ought 
to earn his bread in old age ; he must earn it before- 
hand. It is the vice and the degradation of multi- 
tudes that they do not. But when it comes to anx- 
iety and fret as to the future, it is another matter. 
And yet what is so natural, so inevitable — perhaps 
you say. We hardly deem it a fault; nay, to be 
caretaking and solicitous comes nigh being regarded 
as a virtue. Indeed Christ treats it more as a fault 
than as a vice, — tenderly rather than strenuously, 
— but no less as something to be 0YeTCA\si^« 
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This spirit or habit of anxiety and worry over the 
future is something that we all oondemn in oorselyes, 
yet all share in. Now this is very strange, — human 
nature on both sides of a question, — two verdicts in 
one case, and both springing spontaneously from our 
minds I It sets forth the contradiction in man, and 
the mystery of his relation to the world : yet only 
one verdict can be true ; to set aside the other is a 
good part of our business in the court of life. But 
there must be some powerful reason why we so gen- 
erally pronounce the false verdict. 

Why is man naturally anxious about the future ? 
Because, while a weak and finite being, he is opened 
to time. He knows to-morrow ; he sees the years 
before him ; he knows that he has wants and that 
these wants recur; he knows that only care and 
thought and labor will meet these wants ; he knows 
that he is weak, — that it is hard to wrest a living 
out of the world for to-day, while he has health 
and strength and opportunity ; he sees himself grow- 
ing weaker with age ; he sees tender, dependent chil- 
dren about him; he sees the uncertainty of the 
future, — its wants sure, but its means of supplying 
them not sure, but subject to a thousand adverse 
chances. 

There is thus a sort of antagonism bred in him, — 
time set before him, and himself a creature of to-day. 
He sees the f utiu^e, but he cannot compass it ; it 
holds before him its wants and demands, but he is 
conscious of no force in himself adequate to meet 
them. I have hard work to get my bread to-day ; 
why, in all reason, should I not be anxious about to- 
morrow ? 
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So we all think, and the thought seems justified 
by our relation to the world. 

But if we will examine the thought, we shall see 
that it is made up of hard, cold calculation, — math- 
ematical, even. Now, human life is not based on 
mathematics. It is a very useful thing in building 
bridges and selling goods, and no man should attempt 
to live in this world without a strict habit of account- 
keeping, if for no other end than a sure payment of 
debts on either side of the ledger. But human life 
rests also on other sciences, and on principles that 
are not usually named as science, but which are the 
essence and end of all science. 

It is to these other principles that Christ directs 
us, and the main one is that of trust. The one cen- 
tral thought in his mind here is trust in God. But 
it is not a blind trust nor an irrational one, nor does 
it dispense with forethought and labor. On the con- 
trary, Christ takes pains to give us the reasons for 
it, — tells us why and how we may trust. These 
reasons are as solid as the world, as sure as the 
process of nature, as true as God himself. 

Let us now attend to them. 

We are put into the sure order of nature, and 
this order is one of supply of wants. 

Christ sends us to this world in his allusion to 
birds and flowers. Notice that he sends us to the 
harmless and beautiful and specially dependent ob- 
jects of nature, and not to the ravening and repulsive 
side of it, — as if he would connect our lives with 
what is fine and gentle and trustful; and what sound 
in nature is so clear in its content as the note of a 
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bird? — what bravery is so modest and assuring as 
that of a flower lifting up itself under the mighty 
heavens and facing all the fierce powers of the world ? 
It is often said that man " earns a living." It is 
true, but in a larger sense his living is provided 
for him, and his labor is merely supplementary, — to 
get it into shape and at hand. God named the world 
a garden, where he has put us with fruits and grains 
having their unfailing seeds of growth, and animals 
over which we have the mastery. Man has little to 
do but to take and eat. As he awakes in the world 
he finds all growing things needing only a little 
labor — that he himself also needs — to be turned 
into food. Water gushes from the spring; textures 
half-woven await his touch to be changed into 
raiment. A little transformation of the forest gives 
him shelter. Air and fire and water wait on him as 
humble ministers. The world is not only our dwell- 
ing-place, but it goes a long way towards providing 
a Uving, and making it reasonably certain. Here 
is where the blessedness of unvarying law comes in. 
We often look at these unyielding, immutable laws, 
and they seem hard and bitter because they do not 
shift to meet our shifting wants, but let us starve 
and shiver and bleed and die. But their unchange- 
ableness is their grand excellence. Thus only we 
learn to use them, and thus we have a basis of trust 
which becomes a reproof of anxiety. Their certainty 
is the complement of our uncertainty and weakness. 
If they changed as we change, what horrible uncer- 
tainty would follow! Then, indeed, we might be 
anxious for the future. But if seed-time and harvest 
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do not fail, I shall not go hungry. If the sun rises 
to-morrow, I shall be lighted to my labor. If cattle 
and sheep feed on the hills or in bams, I shall be 
clothed and fed. 

Now, this sure order of nature is a call to trust. 
It is God's way of assuring me that my physical 
wants will be met. To doubt this and fall into 
anxiety, is to doubt that this sure order of nature 
will go on ; it is to presume that God will not be as 
good next year as he is this ; that some part of the 
system by which we are clothed and fed will give 
out. 

But perhaps you say : My anxiety does not reach 
so far as that, but only lest I may fail in my relation 
to it : there may be harvests, yet I may lack bread. 
But this only carries your anxiety and distrust of 
God into your relation to the world. Does not God 
put us here as he does the birds ? The fowls of the 
air must seek their food according to the laws of 
their being, and so must you according to the laws 
of your being ; and so you will be as surely fed, — 
nay more surely, for the laws of your being are 
surer than the instincts of birds. Moral laws have 
more certainty than physical laws. Or, in other 
words, God loves men more than he loves brutes, and 
has put them into surer methods. For a brute is 
subject to nature, but man can surmount and out- 
wit nature. There are two simple facts that are 
enough to shut out all this low distrust and wearing 
anxiety : the imchanging goodness of God, and the 
sure order of nature, — one being simply the expres- 
sion of the other. 
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We are put under a law of righteousness, and 
this law also works towards a supply of wants. 
Christ says, Seek first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness. Why does he ssjjlrst ? Not merely 
because it is more important. It is indeed so ; but 
Christ by no means teaches the shallow and irra- 
tional lesson that if you give yourself to your higher 
duties, God will reward you by supplying your lower 
wants. This would be commercial, and not divine. 
There is no miracle, no break in the chain of cause 
and effect in his care for his children. One who 
thinks so may come to poverty and hunger on the 
knees of imceasing prayer. The full truth is, that 
one who seeks first and mainly the righteousness of 
God's kingdom will not come to want, because the 
habits and laws of righteousness wiU prevent it. 
For what is righteousness ? It is right-feeling and 
right^oing. A man who feels and thinks right, and 
does right, in these very ways provides for his fut- 
ure ; they conduce to supply. 

Put it now in the most practical light. A right- 
eous man is without vices, and vice is the chief 
breeder of poverty and want ; it is lawless passion 
that wastes resources, and unfits men to produce, and 
to earn a living. A righteous man is industrious, he 
is not righteous unless he is ; and industry is the 
sure pledge of future supply. A righteous man is 
intelligent up to the opportunity and capacity of his 
nature, and intelligence makes one master of the 
future. A righteous man is careful, thrifty, and ju- 
dicious ; the whole habit of the spiritual life leads 
to these qualities. It forbids waste, it teaches fore- 
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thought, it trains the judgment, it forbids indolence, 
and demands energy in whatever the hand finds to 
do; it makes men thoughtful, prudent, and sober; 
and these all are paths of prosperity. By teaching 
humility and simplicity, it leads away from luxurious 
and needless expenditure ; for, next to passion, there 
is no waster like pride. By inducing a life of thought, 
it shuts off those clamors of the lower nature that 
call for expensive indulgence. By teaching content- 
ment, it defends one against the consuming appeals 
of ambition and display and new sensations. By ita 
law of stewardship, it forbids one to waste and 
squander, and makes expenditure a matter of con- 
science. By fostering dignity and self-respect and 
manhood, it teaches one to hate dependence, to earn 
one's own living, and so the productive energies are 
brought out and set to work. It steadies a man, 
dears his judgment, and secures that even and 
balanced action of his nature which is the basis of 
prosperity ; for not talent alone, not smartness nor 
luck, make a safe and rich future, but a sound and 
harmonious mind and a good conscience. Every law 
of Christ contemplates universal obedience ; when 
all obey, all will be full. The fruits of righteousness 
are more than enough for her children. 

Thus a righteous man, by the habit and law of his 
being, sows seed for the bread of to-morrow. He 
becomes rich in himself, is himself resources, capital, 
and a productive agent in all spheres. He comes 
into his promised supremacy over the world, nature 
and all beasts. This is the secret of the dominion 
granted him at the beginning, which was not given 
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to him as intelligent but as moraL It is the tin- 
fallen Adam who has dominion over all things, and 
they who rise out of this fall, and come into the 
righteousness of Christ, thus get command of food 
and raiment and shelter, and all else needful ; thus 
they pass the flaming swords of the cherubim, re- 
enter the garden, and resume the dominion lost 
through sin. 

But righteousness gives us even surer grounds of 
trust than these. 

It puts a man into such relations to his fellow-men 
that it builds for him houses of habitation for all his 
mortal years. For righteousness inspires love and 
sympathy. A good man is never without friends. 
The inmost principle of righteousness is oneness — 
the oneness of love, — and thus it starts into action 
all those forces of sympathy, pity, and helpfulness 
that make men so ready to aid one another, to make 
common cause, to cast in their goods in common if 
needful, to bear one another's burdens. There is no 
brotherhood on earth, however bound together by 
oaths, so strong as that of good men. " WiU you 
help this poor man ? " "I cannot tell — perhaps he 
is unworthy." " But he is a good man." " Ah, then 
I cannot refuse." 

One sometimes sees a narrowly good man — one 
who has misconceived the nature of goodness, " one 
whom a Uttle grain of conscience has made sour," 
good in a certain way, but ungenerous, unsympa- 
thetic — come to want, but never one who has caught 
the large, noble, and tender spirit of Christ. Such a 
man builds himself into the hearts of all men ; he 
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creates debts of gratitude in others ; he lays up 
treasure in the bosoms of multitudes that may be 
surely drawn on. I do not refer to gifts of charity, 
so called, — a righteous man seldom needs these, — 
but to that friendly spirit and support that almost 
every man requires at times. Alas! for the man 
who has no friends in the hard crises of his life ! 
But a good man, a truly righteous man, is never with- 
out them. The future is uncertain, and chance and 
change play many tricks with us, but there is no 
provision against them comparable with that spirit- 
ual yet human love begotten by like love. It is bet- 
ter than bank, or bond, or land, for these are subject 
to the chance and mischance of a changing world; 
but the trust of man in man, the love of heart for ' 
heart, the oneness of spiritual sympathy — these never 
fail. When one lives in these righteous ways, he 
makes a friend of all humanity, and its helping hand 
is like the hand of God himself. 

Be righteously true to your fellow-men, and you 
need have no anxiety for the future. " I have been 
young and now am old; yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread ; " — 
says the Psalmist. Why? Because "he is ever 
merciful, and lendeth." 

And thus Christ saves us from anxiety and fore- 
boding by simply putting us into the eternal order 
of righteousness. It takes us up, as it were, in arms, 
and bears us safely through life, — every real want 
met, every calamity averted or broken in its power 
to hurt. That one should not be fed and clothed 
who has come into this order, would be like going 
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to a feast and finding no food, or into a forest and 
finding no shade ; the one carries the other. 

"Trust," says Christ, "be not anxious." Yes; 
but trust according to the plan. There is no true 
trust but in righteousness and its eternal laws, yet 
such trust may be entire. 

One final question comes up in regard to the 
subject. Why does Christ, in this inaugural dis- 
course, devote so much time to such a matter as 
anxiety, — a thing that hardly comes within the 
range of morals ? We do not call it a sin, nor did 
he. It never awakens in us pangs of conscience : 
it is but a misfortune if we are given to it ; a simple 
fault if we indulge in it. Surely there is hardly any 
imperfection of our frail humanity that we regard so 
leniently. But Christ, nevertheless, treated it as 
a matter of great importance ; and the reason is 
evident. First, — it is a source of great unhappiness. 
It was a main purpose with Christ to lessen the heavy 
burden of misery that presses on the human heart ; 
it is crushed, not only under its sin, but under its 
sorrow. And so he told men how to cast it ofiF, 
and to trust in God. He showed them that the two 
kingdoms of nature and righteousness are pledged 
to take care of them ; that these two everlasting 
arms of God are under them I 

Who does not thank him for the assurance ! If 
we could but get rid of this foolish anxiety ; if we 
could but stop saying. What shall we eat, and 
what shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed in this dread future before us, I think a good 
part of our unhappiness would have an end. 
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But Clirist had a more imperative reason, — 
namely, to create an atmosphere of peace about the 
soul. Character requires a still air. There may be 
storm and upheaval around, but there must be peace 
within for the soul to thrive. But anxiety is the 
reverse of peace. It teases the mind with questions 
that it cannot answer ; it broods over possible evil; 
it peoples the future with dark shapes ; it frets the 
sensibilities with worrying conjecture. It spoils the 
present by loading it with the evil of to-morrow. 
Its tendency is, by dwelling on evil, to make us cow- 
ardly and selfish. Character cannot grow in such 
an atmosphere. Hence, as a matter of fact, we sel- 
dom find any great height and sweetness of character 
in an anxious-minded person, for the simple reason 
that it has no chance to grow ; all the forces go in 
other directions. But when one, in wise and right- 
eous ways, has learned to trust in God, and so has 
come into peace, then the seeds of all grace and 
beauty spring up, and spread out their leaves in the 
calm, warm air, and blossom out into full beauty — 
fed from beneath and above. 

It was to secure an atmosphere for an end so 
eternally important as this, that Christ spoke these 
words. 

Oh, how wise the teaching! How blessed to be 
able to receive it I 



THE TWOFOLD FORCE IN SALVA- 
TION. 



" God and man are ao near together, ao belong to one another, 
that not a man by himaelf , but a man and God, iB the tme unit of 
being and power. The human will in sach aympathetie sabmiflnon 
to the diyine will, that the divine will may flow into it and fill it, 
and yet neyer destroy its indiyidnality ; my thongfats filled witli the 
thought of One who, I know, is different from me while he is un- 
speakably dose to me ; — are not these the oonsoionsnesses of which 
all sonls that have been truly religious haye been awaxe ? " — « 
Rby. Phillifs Bbooks, D. D., Baccalaureate Sermon at Harvard 
College, 18SL 

" O power to do I O baffled will I 
O prayer and action I ye are one." 

J. G. WUITTIKB. 

'* Any one who oonld see quite through himself would seem to 
haye oome to an end of himself ; he alone who is gradually disooy* 
ering himself is entitled to take an interest in his own existence." 
— LoTZB, Microcosmus, p. 12. 

'* One half from earth, one half from heayen, 
Was that mysterious blessing given, 

Just as his life had been 
One half in heaven; one half on earth. 
Of earthly toil and heavenly mirth 
A wondrous woven scene." 

F. W. Fabeb, St Philip's Death, 

** Just as it is the distinction of a crystal, that it is transparent, 
able to let the light into and through its close flinty body, and be 
irradiated by it in the whole mass of its substance, widiout being at 
all more or less distinctly a crystal, so it is the grand distinction of 
humanity, that it is made permeable by the divine nature, prepared 
in that manner to receive and entemple the Infinite Spirit ; to be 
energized by him and filled with his glory in every faculty, feeling, 
and power. "—HOBAOB Bushnsll, Sermons for the New Life, p. 81. 
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THE TWOFOLD FORCE IN SALVATION. 



Work out your own salyation wiih fear and trembling ; for it is 
God which worketh in yon both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure. — Phujppians ii. 12, 13. 

This sentence falls from the lips of St. Paul as 
easy and natural as his breath. It has no particular 
emphasis, no special importance. It is not a climax 
either of thought or feeling ; it is not a definition ; 
it shows no trace of a long or careful process of 
thought of which it is the conclusion. It has not 
the force of a score of other passages, and evidently 
was not framed to express a fundamental truth, far 
less to determine a controverted point. It is a 
casual remark, dropped almost incidentally ; true, 
but not combating any specific error ; important, but 
not specially important. As it came from St. Paul 
it was a simple, natural, almost commonplace ex- 
hortation to earnestness, with the encouragement 
that God would cooperate ; as any one of us might 
say to another : " Work with all your might and 
God will help you." But what St. Paul said in this 
casual way has been caught up by opposing schools 
of thought, turned to a use he never dreamed of, 
crowded with meaning that he did not intend, made 
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this matter and have an honest heart about it, you 
may rely on the fact that God is at work in you, 
the soul and energy of the whole process. 

Such and so simple is the thought. But simple 
as it is, it teaches several important lessons. 

I. That salvation is an achievement. First let us 
see what is here meant by salvation. It does not 
mean anything done by Christ in the way of expia- 
tion or removing hindrances. If such things enter 
into salvation, they are not the things that a man 
himself is to work out. Nor does it mean getting 
to heaven. A man does not enter heaven in order 
to find salvation, but because he has already been 
saved. Heaven is the result ; salvation is the pro- 
cess. Nor is it an immediate work, wrought in some 
hour of deep feeling or full surrender. What is 
done at such a time may be a very important part 
of salvation, but it is not so much of it that one can 
say after such an experience : ^^ I have found salva- 
tion." It may be a great mistake to say this, for it 
may lead one to confound the first step with the 
whole journey, and to sit down satisfied with what 
has already been done. Evidently it was not such 
an experience that St. Paul had in mind when he 
said : " Work out your salvation ; " but rather a 
moral process in which time and effort are chief fac- 
tors; a moral process, I say. If a man has any 
sinful habits, he must overcome them ; if he has any 
lacks or weaknesses, he must work to supply the 
deficiency. And then there is the great reality of 
character- — a welded group of qualities that only 
comes about by elaboration. The qualities may 
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have a natural root or g^round, but each one mnst be 
worked out ; it must come under tihe oonaeienoe and 
the will ; it must be tried and shaped and fed and 
worked into the substance of the character. When 
all good qualities are so wrought out and united in 
a man, he may be said to have achieved a character; 
and, so far as he is concerned, to have worked out 
his salvation. 

II. Another thing taught here is, that this achieve- 
ment of salvation is at the cost of sharp and defi- 
nite strife. 

There is something to be done in the world by 
every man bom into it, that can only be wrought 
in this way, namely : a certain change or achieve- 
ment in character gained by the man's own effort. 
It is a process and an undertaking that must be de- 
liberately chosen and steadfastly pursued year after 
year. Of other forces that enter in and help, I shall 
speak farther on ; but first of all it must be under- 
stood that every man is bound, by every considera- 
tion of duty and self - regard, by every law of his 
nature, by the sense of his destiny, by the sense of 
his condition and of the meaning of life, to under- 
take a certain work called salvation. We are here 
in the world to do this very thing, and to do little 
else. I am well aware that what is called the work 
of life is a complex thing, and may be stated in 
many ways. The first duty assigned to man was to 
people and subdue the earth ; the next, to drive out 
savagery and build up civilization. Another work is 
to perfect society, to overcome tyranny, and establish 
just and merciful institutions ; another is to dispel 
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ignorance and create intelligence ; another is to get 
rid of whatever is vicious and low and brutal and 
coarse, and bring in whatever is pure and high and 
noble and fine. But if you look closely at these 
works, you will see that they are all works of deliver- 
ance and rescue, — evil overcome and good achieved. 
They are not simply natural processes, like the 
growth of a tree, or an animal that passes from one 
stage of perfection to another ; they are not devel- 
opments from lower to higher as in the natural 
world, but changes in which evil is cast out by 
struggle and sufEering. There is no evil to be got 
rid of in a sapling or a young lion. In the world 
of nature the steps are from less to more, from good 
to better, from lower to higher, and each is beautiful 
and good in its time and degree. But it is not so 
with man, nor is his growth such as this. When he 
comes upon the stage he finds evil, and his work is 
to cast it out and bring in good. He cannot stand 
still and look at humanity as he looks at a tree, and 
say: "See how it grows; see how it develops its 
inborn forces." Instead, he finds evils and wrongs 
that are one with humanity, and yet are no proper 
part of it. He sees barbarism ; that must be over- 
come. He sees tyranny and cruelty and vice ; these 
must be fought down. He sees ignorance ; that 
must be dispelled. He sees injustice, greed, pride, 
selfishness ; these must be eradicated. None of 
these things go out of themselves ; they are not out- 
grown nor sloughed by natural process, nor left be- 
hind in a passive development of society, but always 
and everywhere men have felt themselves called to 
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sort and another ; am I saving myself fiom these? 
I have contracted evil habits and appetites; am I 
casting them out ? I have mean dispositioDS, — to 
indolence, to moral cowardice, to self-complacence, 
to petty rivalry, to contempt of others, to censorions- 
ness, to evil-speaking, to petulance or anger, to hardr 
ness and revenge, to easy toleration of existing evils, 
to a low standard of conduct ; am I seeking to be 
saved from these ? I am absorbed in business, and 
in danger of forgetting that I have fellow-men about 
me to be helped and benefited ; am I saving myself 
from that tendency ? I am fast becoming a slave to 
avarice ; am I saving myself from that hell ? I am 
getting involved in the whirl of fashion and display 
and vain pleasure, — a being to be merely diverted ; 
am I saving myself frofai that stiU deeper pit of 
perdition ? I am passing on from day to day with- 
out moral earnestness, without communion with God, 
doing nothing for humanity, for the community, for 
my neighbors, for the little children in the street, for 
the ignorant and suffering about me, nothing high 
and good for myself or for others ; am I striving to 
escape from this broad road to destruction ? 

Some may say that it is better to take the positive 
view, and to strike straight for good conduct and the 
virtues, without looking ofif upon this negative side 
of escape and deliverance. But the negative and 
positive, evil and good, are so mingled in this world 
that we cannot shut our eyes to one and look only for 
the other. Evil is a reality ; a fault or a vice or a 
defect is a positive as well as a negative thing, a fact 
as well as a lack, and facts must always be recog- 
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nized. If one has a mean, miserly strain in him, or 
a lustful taint, or a dull, earthy spirit, it is as real 
a« the corresponding virt;e, and one m^st first know 
it as such before one can reach the virtue. The sailor 
must not only keep his ship headed for the port and 
bend his sails to catch every helpful wind, but even 
before he does this and as more important, he must 
know what shoals lie in his course, what headlands 
intercept it, what currents tend to sweep him out 
of his reckoning, and what weaknesses there may 
be in his ship. The sailor must save his vessel from 
its dangers before it can make its voyage. And so 
there enters into every man's life first a work of sal- 
vation. Save yourself from your evil ; cast out, cut 
off, drive away, the evil that has got into your heart 
and life, and rooted itself in your habits and disposi- 
tions. This is the first half of salvation ; then you 
are ready to be saved. For the elimination of evil 
is not salvation. The house swept clean is not a 
home. A man with no faults or vices is not fault- 
less nor virtuous. When the house of his heart is 
swept clean and the faulty or vicious disposition 
is brought under control, then there opens before 
him the great positive work of salvation ; then he 
may begin to build himself up into the proportions 
of true spiritual manhood. 

III. I come now to speak of this process as it is 
described in the text: "Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling ; for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good 
pleasure," — a twofold process, you perceive. But 
one process seems almost to antagonize the other. 
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St. Paul says, Work it out younelf ; do not vdy on 
Bomeihing or somebody else ; it is your own affiur. 
The words breathe a spirit of absolute independenoe ; 
they imply the possibility and even neoeisity tihftt a 
man should save himself ; but in the same brealih he 
introduces a helper and complicates the prooesB, and 
even seems to take the heart and meaning out of it, 
— your own salvation ; work it out for yourself ; then 
it will be your own indeed. This is plain onoagli. 
But he does not leave it so ; another is brought in 
who does it all : God works in you to will and to 
work. Here is confusion and contradiction enough. 
The wind of inspiration blows east and west at the 
same time. Let us rise into higher regions and aee if 
we cannot strike a current that sets in one direction. 
We find here one of the plainest illustrations of a 
doctrine that is now coming into fuller recognition 
than it has had since its fii*st Hebraic and Christian 
utterance, namely, the doctrine of the Divine Im- 
manence, or the actual presence and residence of 
God in all things and beings, the life of all lives, the 
force in all forces, the soul of all being. . The Hebrew 
nation was steeped in this truth ; it made it an in- 
spired nation. Christ planted himself upon it, and 
gave to it its highest and most spiritual expression. 
St. John echoes Christ's own words. St. Paul put 
it into a sharp and eternal definition, '^ In him we 
live and move and have our being." It is the sep- 
aration of this truth from an external, mechanical 
conception of God, and the recovery of it to its 
original force and meaning, that underlies the 
quickened religious thought of the age, and that is 
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serving it so well in its conflict with naturalism. 
Without this doctrine, the church of to-day would 
be swept into the gulf of atheism. God in and 
under and behind all things and all beings, — this 
is eternal rock and sure foothold. The world does 
not exist by itself; it exists in God. Man does 
not live, machine-like, by himself; he lives and 
moves and has and holds his being in God. His 
energy and force are not his own, but flow out of 
God. He has indeed a free will, but God is the 
source of it ; but because it is a free will God can 
only act with it and by its consent. He is not, how- 
ever, excluded from this realm of our nature. God 
may enter the will and fill it with power and work 
with it, without impairing its nature or injuring the 
value of its action. 

This seems to be St. Paul's thought here. Use 
your will, work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling, — that is, in humble, dead earnestness ; 
when you so work, God is working with you. By 
virtue of your honesty and earnestness and humility, 
God is present, mingling so closely with your efforts 
that you cannot tell how much is yours and how 
much his. It is all his ; it is all yours ; it is each ; 
it is both ; it is neither alone ; together they are one. 

No other influence can touch a man like God's. 
When I give you my hand, it is in part my strength 
that upholds you. When you cheer or inspire me, 
I am leaning on your inspiration. But when God 
works in a man to will and to work, the union of 
wills is so close, that separate threads of influence 
cannot be detected. The one indivisible current is 
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flowing in one tide through the man's liearti and 
thus all the benefit of the action is reaped by the 
man. There is no longer any conflict between work- 
ing out your own salvation and Grod working^ in yon. 
It often hurts a man to be helped by others ; it 
surely hurts him to be helped much, but it never 
hurts a man to be helped by God. The energy that 
he imparts does not subtract from a man's own, 
nor beget a sense of undue dependence, nor induce 
a relaxation of the sinews of his will, nor lessen the 
value of its action. 

Consider now how important it is that we should 
recognize this twofold process in salvation. St. 
Paul never forgot it, and no wise man ever does. 
No such man omits God either in the struggle of 
life, or in the process of salvation, or in the building 
of character. Now suppose God were left out in 
this process and man saved himself. Suppose, if it 
were possible, that a man alone and without help, 
without God, could overcome all his weaknesses and 
faults and evil habits, could purify his heart so that 
he should not lust after evil, could so train and 
harden his will that he could resist all temptation, 
could so chasten his mind that he would love only 
what is true and high. Suppose he could so train 
and develop himself that his faculties should work 
harmoniously, — mind clear and strong, desires 
high, judgment firm, tastes pure, social and domestic 
instincts duly heeded, and so come to be a wise, 
strong, good man, but without any conscious help 
from God, the whole wrought by himself, — what 
sort of a man would you have ? Assuredly a con- 
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ceited man, who at last will become a selfish one. 
His achievement is his own ; why should he not 
be proud ? And, as his whole struggle has been in 
and about himself, he inevitably grows into a fixed 
state of self-consciousness. His thought is not for 
another, but for himself, and, by the very law of his 
being, he gravitates towards selfishness. An illus- 
tration is seen in Goethe, — the most thoroughly 
trained and self -developed man of his century, but 
one whose sense of God as entering into the pro- 
cess was but faint, and whose character is not re- 
deemable from the charge of selfishness. Such men 
are not rare, and they are growing frequent under 
modern theories of culture, but they are not lovely ; 
they do not win, nor move, nor do the best things. 
They break an eternal law, and suffer a correspond- 
ing defeat. A man cannot isolate himself in sharp 
individuality from man and God, and live. If he 
shuts himself off from man, he withers and shrinks 
into nothingness. If he separates himself from God, 
he fails in height and also in depth of character ; 
he limits himself ; he gets no higher than the earth, 
stays within the circle of the present world, and 
never outgrows it. And so there comes about that 
saddest of all sights, — a divine being working in 
the wofld of mere things, an immortal being shut- 
ting himself up in time, an enduring, feeling, think- 
ing being slowly but surely leaving behind him all 
that he knows or cares for, and entering into years 
of age vacant of anything to feed his mind or sup- 
ply his heart. No ! It is a sad experiment that so 
many are making, — trying to live a worthy life 
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without GocL If they saooeed, the tesnlt is fmUj, 
and in any case it is sad. 

Suppose, again, that God alone saved a man, wiib- 
out effort of his own. Suppose that he shut up every 
path of evil so that there should be no play of will 
and choice. Suppose that by some divine alchemy 
the soul could be whitened of all stains of evil while 
man remained passive. Suppose l^ions of angels 
could descend in great crises of temptation and fight 
our battles for us. Suppose divine grace were so 
poured out that the spirit should be kept in a passive 
ecstasy before divine things. Suppose we were car- 
ried as children in arms through all the strife and 
labor of life, — what would be the result? Worse 
than in the previous case. It were better that a 
man should save himself alone than that he should 
do nothing and God do aU. Neither is possible, but 
each is a way that is attempted. Many men try to 
get on without God, and many, in one way or an- 
other, are weakly trusting in God to save them. Is 
it not possible that some who are cherishing what 
they call a hope, who have professed religion, who 
joined the church, who think that once — years ago 
— they were converted and found salvation, are 
making this mistake, simply expecting that God will 
save them, but how or why is not quite clear ? 

Not to such a key does St. Paul soun4 this 
trumpet-blast of appeal. No man could believe 
more fully that God and God only saves us ; but it 
is only as we work out our own salvation. It is 
salvation because it is worked out, — not awaited, not 
trusted for, not left to chance, not a matter of some 
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bright hour, not a thing of church, nor of divine 
decree, nor of divine mercy, nor of probable out- 
come in future worlds, but a process of action that 
by this very quality secures the end of salvation. 
For salvation is character ; it is perfected manhood ; 
it is evil cast out and good achieved ; it is the will 
practiced in righteousness ; it is the flight of the soul 
into heaven on the two pinions of love of man and 
love of God: stop their united beat for one moment 
and it drops away from the heaven of salvation. 

Now suppose again that, by an inextricable pro- 
cess, God and man unite in the work of salvation, 
what is the result ? I can only hint the unimpeach- 
able answer. When a man recognizes that God is 
at the bottom of all his work, he is led straight up to 
the exercise of every grace and element of character. 
Then he becomes reverent, and reverence is one half 
of character, — the fear of God is the beginning 
and well-nigh the whole of wisdom. Along with it 
comes humility, — the soil of aU the virtues, the at- 
mosphere of all noble character. And, as the man 
comes more and more to feel that God is in him and 
with him, he is swept into the current of God's 
own thoughts and feelings, and so he loves as God 
loves ; and all the patience, the tenderness, the pity, 
the truth, the justice, the majesty of God, brood 
over him and work in him, subduing him unto their 
own quality. Oh, it is a great thing for a man to 
let God in upon him ! For in God he finds himself, 
and in God he is led up to every duty, and into paths 
of illimitable desire, and so on into oneness with 
God himself. 
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" Thromgli laiih man oomes into tihe Hfe of Qod^ihbhSmailawB 
and righteonsnen. This is ihe true life of man. Tla» ia tiba 
foundation of the life of the family and tlie nation, —4, ^kwnffii ifc 
may not seem justified in ihe physical prooeas, widioiit it — 



'' ' The pillared firmament la lottomwaSy 
And earth's base bnilt on stnbble.' " 
EusHA MuLFOBD, LL. D., I%e BqnibUc of CM, p. 170. 

** Believe and tmst. Throngh stars and snna, 

Through life and death, throngh aool and nimao, 
"Bib wise, paternal purjMMe mns ; 
The darkness of his providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents. 

"O joy snpremel I know tibe Voice, 
Lake none bemde on earth or sea ; 
Yea, more, O sonl of mine, rejoice : 
By all that he requires of me, 
I know what God himsfilf must be." 

J. G. Whittubb, Bevdation, 

^* God grant us to be among those who wish to be really justified 
by faith, by being made just persons by faith, — who cannot satisfy 
either their conscience or their reason by fancying that €k>d looks 
on them as right when they know themselves to be wrong ; and who 
cannot help trusting that union with Christ must be something real 
and substantial, and not merely a metaphor and a flower of rhetoric' ' 

— GHABIiBS KlSQSLXY. 

'' Philamon had g^ne forth to see the world, and he had seen it ; 
and he had learnt that God's kingdom was not a kingdom of fanatics 
yelling for a doctrine, but of willing, loving, obedient hearts." — 
Chaslbs EIinoslby. 
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And he believed in the Lord ; and he oonnted it to him for right- 
eousness. — Genesis xv. 6. 

The story of Abraham is permeated with this two- 
fold fact: he believed in God, and this faith was 
regarded as actual righteousness, because, in the large 
view, it answered the ends of righteousness. 

When the relation of character to conduct is fully 
understood, it is seen that faith is righteousness ; the 
flower of character grows from the root of belief. 
Conduct is the all-important environment of char- 
acter, but is no essential part of it. 

I take this great principle which St. Paul elabo- 
rated, and which became the key-note of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, — a principle that will be fully 
vindicated only in later and higher stages of human 
society, — and place it before us somewhat as a flag 
or pennant, while we make a general study of the 
man who first illustrated it. 

In Abraham we have not only the beginnings 
of history, but of biography. He is the first man 
of whom we have any clear conception. £noch 
" walked with God," and Noah " feared God," but 
these comprehensive ^^ords do not carry with them a 
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de^niir pomhizre of indrndnl d^aefes. But we 
LATtr en'jcc^. ot Abcahrun^s life to knov loiiietliiiig 
cf zU r^znr^, — whas sort of a man he was, liow 1m 
fri: anil uspjo^hi, and frocn what m od ies be acted. 
Srill the pIciiiK is noc wik^j dear as we trace it 
slocz ttt:«e ancieas (Kk^e^w so anlike in their parts, so 
Tarioos in their soarv«s« so diffnent in dieir tones, 
— now lirm and di^dnet a» if atteied bj the genius 
of histonr itaelf. now flowing in idyllic strains, now 
shadowy with remoce traditions, now wearing the 
form of a dream or vision recorded as fact, now sog^ 
getting a mythical ose of natural events for moral 
end^. It is like a sommer morning when the vapors 
envelop the landscape: here and there a headland 
stands ont in the conquering sunlight; a glint of 
waters ; the outline of a forest, faintly discerned, bat 
without definite lines ; the seen melting vaguely into 
the unseen, where the eye of sense yields to the eye 
of the imagination. 

The narrative here and elsewhere in Genesis pre- 
sents too many questions to be discussed at present. 
Kather than attempt it, it is better to avoid explan- 
atory theories and trust to a trained and intelligent 
sense of language, under some such guiding prin- 
ciple as '^ the letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive." 
Literalism is fatal to any rational conception of the 
history of Abraham. To hold that Jehovah ate flesh 
in a tent, is to outdo heathen anthropomorphism. To 
impatiently reject the whole as a tissue of mythical 
traditions, is to cast away possible pearls ; it is also 
scientific, for science is now getting to a point where 
it deals with the shadowy and the uncertain, and 
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often reverses their apparent character. To take 
what we find and extract its moral, without care as 
to its form, is the better if not the only way ; and, if 
we lose anything through the shadowy and elusive 
character of the narrative, it is made up in its natural- 
ness, its simplicity, and its evident honesty. The 
depicting strokes are few, but they are reliable. Not 
much is said of Abraham, but whatever is said is 
full of light. 

The chief value of a study of the ancient He- 
brew characters lies in the fact that they disclose 
truth through life rather than by speculation. They 
live out truth in an actual process. Their conduct 
is a direct response to motives ; it is largely sponta- 
neous, or, as we say, natural. The Hebrew is not a 
logician ; he has no dialectic ; and, when he attempts 
the use of logic, he soon abandons it, as in Job, and 
returns to the Hebrew method of practical experi- 
ence and direct vision, or as in St. Paul, who often 
begins a logical process, but forgets it or uses it care- 
lessly or inconsequently, and finally falls back on 
intuition and assertion. The Hebrew has no formal 
logic, but he is not therefore illogical. His life al- 
ways has in it what may be called a human order, 
because it is spontaneous and is not warped and lim- 
ited by speculation. The successive phases of his 
history are united by strict premise and conclusion, 
but the bond is his actual experience, not his specu- 
lations. Hence he illustrates truth well, shows how 
conduct and character are made up ; his creed and 
his life, his philosophy and his religion, are one. 
Truth ^o revealed is clearer and more authoritative 
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than when reached by dialectic methods. Life and 
conduct tell but one story, but a process of reason- 
ing always suggests the possibility of another process 
equally sound and with some other conclusion. It is 
not till we come to a dialectic age that we begin to 
find that strange and unnatural conflict between 
faith aud reason — at once horrible and grotesque 
— which is seen in a church that persecutes, that 
forces belief, and turns a Gospel into a doom. A 
Hebrew might possibly have combined in his con- 
duct inconsistencies equally great, but he would not 
have tried to justify himself by a process of reason^ 
ing. Compare a character like Balaam with such a 
one as Hildebrand or Torquemada, or David with 
Cromwell. David is plain and clear even in his con- 
tradictions, but who can trace the working of such 
a mind as Cromwell's ? The theology of Isaiah is 
simple and consistent, as natural as life, because it 
is never far from life, but what relation to human 
life or to the Gospel has the theology of Calvin? 
Hence the Hebrew mind could easily be made the 
vehicle of a revelation ; it accurately reflected im- 
pressions and was sensitive to them, and it inter- 
preted them into words and acts without modifica- 
tion. The Hebrew acted as he felt, spoke as he 
saw, thought in a simple and direct way on his ex- 
periences; the thing that he clearly saw and deeply 
felt was to him the word of God. Hence the great 
value of a study of Hebrew characters. They are 
like fine art, — full of truth and revelation ; they 
have in them the logic of human nature, and so far 
as they embody religion they express it truly. ^ 
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It is an interesting fact that the first distinct char- 
acter in human history sets forth the greatest of all 
truths, namely, that faith in God is essential right- 
eousness. If it be a coincidence, it is a moving one, 
and one that suggests a Providence rather than 
chance. Treat it as we may, we can never cease to 
wonder at the fact that, as the mists of antiquity 
clear away and disclose the first historical man, we 
behold one who is magnificently illustrating the 
truth of all ages, that faith constitutes character ; 
for so we may interpret the assertion that Abra- 
ham's beUef in God was counted to hun for right- 
eousness. To the Jews of St. Paul's day, who had 
for generations been trained under a ceremonial law, 
it was not plain that righteousness turned on faith ; 
but the thinker of to-day finds no difficulty in ac- 
cepting it unless he puts fictitious meanings upon 
faith and ris^hteousness. If faith be re&carded as a 
vague and magical thing, and not af downright, 
thorough-going belief and confidence, and if right- 
eousness be regarded as some vague and magical 
condition instead of right behavior, there is still 
room for perplexity. There is no better way of get- 
ting a clear conception of this truth than by study- 
ing it in this first example of it. 

Abraham's faith was counted for righteousness 
because it worked chiefly in the field of natural rela- 
tions, which is the main field of righteousness. His 
faith was not a mere state of mind, but an active 
principle at work in the every-day fields of life. 
He finds himself surrounded by idolatry, and so gets 
away from it, puts the river and the desert between 
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his hooflehold and the natore-wonhip of Giialdeft. 
He finds a mysterious hope dwelling widun him that 
he shall become the founder of a g^reat nation, and 
BO he seeks acountry where this hope can be folfillecL 
He finds himself a stranger amongst heathen, and 
he strenuously remains a stranger, keeps apart from 
them, asserts his superiority, preserves the peaee, 
but will come under no obligation, 'pays for what 
he receives, and allows no intermarriage with them. 
Questions arise between Lot and himself as to paa- 
turage ; he treats the affair with lofty and tender 
generosity, and trusts in God to do as well in rocky 
Hebron as in the valley of Jordan. His kinsman is 
captured and he bravely rescues him, worshiping <m 
the way and i>aying tithes to the mystical king of 
Salem, — a warrior and a worshiper at the same 
time. He illustrates both a tender humanity and a 
sense of the practical value of righteousness and of 
its saving power, by pleading for the preservation of 
Sodom, placing himself in this matter on the very 
highest plane of conduct. In his family relations 
he symbolizes the divine character, — the father of 
the gentle and obedient son of promise, and of the 
turbulent child of the bond-woman ; but he yearns 
over each alike : ^' that Ishmael might live before 
thee ! " So God yearns x>ver all his children, even 
those whom a jealousy calling itself social wisdom 
has driven into the desert of despair. But, like 
God, Abraham can await the unfolding of time, and 
so does the thing that needs to be done at present 
— sends Hagar into the wilderness, and suffers his 
fortunes to concentrate upon Isaac ; for even so wis- 
dom and love often seem to conflict. 
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Here are lofty qualities acting in wise, yet simple 
and natural ways ; they may be summed up in fidel- 
ity to natural relations. Abraham's righteousness 
consisted in faith, but it was because this faith led 
him to practical justice, to strictest honor, to purest 
kindness and tenderest love, and because it upheld 
him in great undertakings, and in stem and solitary 
adherence to what he felt to be true. Here is no 
divorce of faith from works. By reason of his faith, 
he was in the midst of the best of works, but his 
righteousness is set down to his faith because it 
sprang out of faith. We must resolutely hold to 
this view, and reject that which presents Abraham 
as simply rewarded because he believes a difficult 
and improbable thing. The difficult and improbable 
may be the test of faith, but there can be no moral 
value in believing it. When Abraham — already 
an old man — believed that his seed should be as the 
stars of heaven, because God had so assured him, 
he showed the reality of his faith in God, but it was 
counted to him as righteousness because, being real, 
it yielded righteousness. Let us not stumble here. 
God does not reward and count you worthy because 
you believe some hard thing, or trust him in some 
dark hour ; but because you do so trust him you 
show that you have a moral quality and force that 
ensure righteousness. Faith is counted for right- 
eousness, because it reveals a re^ righteousness. 
But why is righteousness made to turn on faith in 
God if it consists in fulfilling worldly and human 
relations? Because in the final analysis all our main 
relations are to God. In him we live and move 
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and have onr being. I have no real relation to 
world ; the relation is transient, phenomenal; I shall 
soon be out of this world, and am at no timue wholly 
in it. Strictly speaking, I have no duties to the 
world by itself. The world did not make me, nor 
give me my powers ; it has no daim upon me, and 
I owe it no allegiance. My real relation is to Grod ; 
it may be through the world and human ties, but it 
is to God. Now, righteousness or character can be 
wrought out only in the fulfillment of a real relation, 
and if our only real relation is to Grod, there lies the 
field of character ; nor can it be gained in any other 
way. This is the reason why we insist so strenu- 
ously on faith in God, and why we suspect all chai^ 
acter and conduct, however fair, that are not con- 
sciously drawn from God. Men ask: Is it not 
enough if we act right and do good ? The answer 
is : You will not act right and do good unless you 
believe in God. You may secure some external, 
transient results that seem good, but you are work- 
ing in a fleeting and phantasmal world — not in the 
real and eternal world. There is no duty, no ser- 
vice, no reward, no righteousness, and no character 
except through faith in God. 

Abraham's history reached its culmination in that 
experience wrongly named the sacrifice of Isaac, for 
Isaac was not sacrificed ; rather should it be called 
the sacrifice of Abraham, since he was both the 
priest and the oblation. Of the narrative we will 
only stop to say that it matters little where the line 
of historical reality is drawn, though the greatness 
and accuracy of the truth it conveys would seem to 
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indicate that it sprang out of an actual experience 
and not from some dreaming brain. Truth is al- 
ways realized before it is thought out, experienced 
before it is conceived. In the divine mind concep- 
tion goes before action, but in man the order is re- 
versed: he acts and then formulates the principle 
of his action. Such is the law of a conditioned be- 
ing. God starts in the perfection of spiritual ex- 
istence, and from that point goes forth into action, 
— the universe springing from preexistent concep- 
tion. But man starts from the opposite pole, — a 
spark of intelligence under the weight of the whole 
world, — and thence works his way up to God by 
the path of trial. He knows no truth until he has 
achieved it by experience. Hence we may justly 
infer that these truths of faith and sacrifice, as 
found in the story of Abraham, sprang out of an 
actual experience. Before Prometheus lived in the 
brain of ^schylus, some man had stolen fire from 
heaven and paid Ae penalty ; and before he sang of 
Iphigenia, some father had offered his child to ap- 
pease angry gods. The conception of Abraham's 
sacrifice could not have existed except through act- 
ual occurrence, and the absoluteness of the truth 
confirms its historical origin. Some doctrine of 
sa<5rifice might be conjured up in the brain of some 
dreamer ; this has been done and much else of the 
sort in later ages; but such a sacrifice as that of 
Abraham has in it a fineness and exactness of truth 
that come only from the human heart as it struggles 
under the burden of duty ; for men always act more 
truly than they speculate or imagine. 



m 
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There is no better way of getting at the seeret of 
this history than to regard it as an object-lesson in 
religion. God teaches in one way only, — by real- 
ity; man learns in but one way,— by experience. 
And so, as humanity emerges from its nnlighted and 
brutish past and enters upon a clear and rational 
history, there is taught in the person of this man 
the great lesson of faith, — how it works, what it 
requires, what it secures. A most striking and sig- 
nificant fact I Trace history back to its first chapter 
and we find the same experience in religion that we 
are to-day striving to work out. Fix your eye upon 
the first historical man and you behold him enacting 
the law of sacrifice in its highest form, and exercising 
faith in the fullest degree, — eternal lessons by which 
alone nations and men live I 

I will now speak of these lessons more in detaiL 

1. Full faith in God leads to Godlike action. 

The essential feature of the experience is that 
Abraham is led to feel that he must give up to God 
in the way of sacrifice the source of all his joy and 
hope. His son was a child of laughter ; in the be- 
getting and the conceiving of him the power and 
joy of youth were renewed ; all his vast hope as the 
founder of a nation turned on the life of his son. It 
was the intensity of his gratitude to God that led to 
the idea of sacrifice. When a man believes in God 
as Abraham believed, — absolutely, with his whole 
nature ; and when he receives from God great gifts, 
and so comes under an overwhelming sense of grati- 
tude and obligation, — he feels moved and bound to 
give back to God these very gifts. Just because 
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they came sis gifts, unexpectedly and out of due 
course and so sweeter, and because also they are in 
themselves rich and dear, he is impelled to give them 
back to God. Abraham in this matter acted in ac- 
cordance with the law of a fine and true nature ; for 
it is not according to human nature to stolidly accept 
gifts without sign or return. Human nature, when 
at its highest and noblest, rises towards an equality 
with God ; it would match the fullness of divine love 
by giving back to God in loving sacrifice the g^f t of 
love. So we all feel in our better moods. Abraham 
was acting in no strange way ; the logic of his con- 
duct was the same as that which governs all noble 
hearts. What God gives in love, loves gives back 
to him: this is the moral play between God and 
man by which the joy of God becomes the joy of 
man ; the moral equilibrium of the spiritual universe 
is so maintained. Abraham was but grandly and 
perfectly illustrating this principle. The method of 
carrying it out may have been mistaken, and so it 
was hindered in its execution, but the mistake does 
not impugn the truth of the principle and feeling 
under which he was acting. He has come in some 
way^ to a sense of the first and greatest of religious 
truths, — the sum of all religious truths, — faith in 
God ; but he has found no corresponding means of 
expressing it. His heart has outrun his intellect. 
He belongs to all ages in his faith, but to his own 
age in the expression of it. His spiritual sense is 
not commensurate with his condition. He has found 
God, but he has not found a way in which to worship 
him. His faith has no medium, no ritual, no Ian- 
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gnage. Under such circumstances it is not strange 
that, driyen by the vehemence of his faith towards 
expression of some sort, he should have fallen into 
ways that were common. The method or form did 
not much concern him. Some method and form he 
must have ; let it be what it may, so his faith can 
use it. The form may belong to the heathen about 
him : what of it ? Did he commit himself to their 
ideaa by using their form ? We can imagine him in 
mental stress over the subject, — his heart demand- 
ing the sacrifice of the object he held dear, but his 
mind shrinking from ao idolatrous custom, — a de- 
bate settled by the superior weight of his believing 
heart, which gave no quarter to his hesitating mind. 
The very excess and vehemence of his faith swept 
him over and past all self-criticism, as well as self- 
love. ** Let me be as a heathen outwardly, if so it 
need be : I must in some way give back to God 
what he has given to me." And so God suffers him 
to move along on this line, — a true line spiritually 
and in the main, a false line practically. His feel- 
ing and purpose are counted as righteous ; his ritual 
is corrected and annulled. His mighty faith ushers 
in the eternal law of conduct ; his false expression of 
it undergoes a divine illumination. 

2. True sacrifice is to be of self, and of naught 
else. 

Keep in mind the fact that Abraham is being 
taught and grounded in religion ; that he is learning 
the lesson that righteousness is by faith ; that he is 
learning it through the one and only method of sac- 
rifice. He clearly apprehends the principle of sac- 
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rifice, but he blunders in the application of it. He 
falls into the common notion that the virtue of sacri- 
fice consists in the offering of some victim through 
which there is loss or suffering ; he thinks he cannot 
express his obUgation and gratitude except by some 
pain inflicted on himself or another, — the old mis- 
take ! There is no gain in simple suffering, in giv- 
ing up and parting with what is good and sweet and 
beautiful : righteousness does not come about in that 
way ; it comes instead through that faith and trust 
in God which makes one capable of any sacrifice. 
What God was aiming at was not to end the life of 
Isaac, but to win the heart of the father. If he 
can induce Abraham to believe in him when there is 
every apparent reason for doubting him, — believe 
in God as against the world and against his own 
heart, and even against the external promise of God, 
— he has secured a state of mind that will yield all 
righteousness ; for as a man believes so he acts. If 
God can get Abraham over upon his side and up 
into his own life and truth ; if Abraham will die 
unto himself and to the world and its vain customs, 
and come out of his sacrifice a believing man, — the 
main result is achieved. He will have learned that 
true sacrifice requires no victim, but only the will of 
the offerer. 

Hence the history, which is not to be viewed ex- 
cept as a whole. God did tempt Abraham, and God 
did say, " Take thy son, thy only son whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah and 
offer him there for a burnt offering." Yes, but God 
did not say this apart from the whole transaction. 
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Do not carp or confuse yourself with small criti- 
cisms. It is a divine teaching, and God was in it 
and all about it. The conclusion will bear out any 
of the steps. 

And so Abraham takes up his way to Moriali. 
For three days he pursues his journey, — time 
enough for change of purpose, for weakness or hes- 
itation to do its work, enough also to prove his 
strength and sincerity. God leads us to no hasty 
conclusions, forces us to no untimely decisions. 
When you serve God, know well what you are do- 
ing ; count the cost and weigh the motives. Three 
days I When the morning dawned, and his rested 
body fell into accord with the joy of nature, did he 
not say, ^^Life is sweet and life is enough: Isaac 
shall not die ! " And when the weary day closed, 
did not the will flag with the flagging body, and all 
his purpose flow out into weakness, the tired will 
slain by untiring love? As he rested before his 
tent, and saw the stars march in endless procession 
across the sky, he recalled the word of God that so 
should his seed be ; there were the stars sure and 
steadfast, and here was his promised seed doomed 
to ^eath : where and what is God's promise ? How, 
as the days passed, must the tormenting perplex- 
ity have increased ! How could he be the father of 
multitudes if Isaac should die? lie must put the 
child to death, yet every promise of God to him, and 
every plan of God respecting him, turned on the life 
of the child. The son of promise becomes a child 
of doom ; the child born with laughter is to die as a 
burnt offering. How can his brain endure all this 
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fearful contradiction now hourly drawing nigh to its 
tragical conclusion ! Why does it not all slip away 
as a dream, a sickly jest, a distempered vision ? And 
why does he not take Isaac by the hand and turn 
back? Doubtless it was the frequent temptation; 
but faith also has its realities and its victories. 
It took his son away from him, but it left him God, 
and this, after all, is what he and all men must have. 
We can live without our child, but we cannot live 
without God. Even if there is no God, I cannot go 
one step without the thought of him. If God is a 
dream, I must still cherish the dream and live under 
it, for in that case all other things are but the shad- 
ows of dreams. But I believe in God because he is ; 
and because he is, I must trust him above and before 
all else : thus I come into his order and righteousness. 

So Abraham's mind worked, treading out the path 
with magnificent certainty, — mighty first steps in 
that path which each one of us must tread to reach 
eternal life. For the question before him was that 
set before us all : Shall we trust God, with the ap- 
parent loss of all things ; or shall we serve the 
world and lose God ? 

The vindication of faith that came to Abraham 
may come to us all. Let us not press in upon the 
process with intrusive question. Abraham is not 
required or permitted to do what he had conceived 
he must do ; still he has thus been led up into the 
very heights of faith and into the secret of sacrifice. 
It was not a mortal life that God wanted, but a hu- 
man will ; not an offering, but obedience ; not the 
smoke of an altar, but an ascending trust. Oh, what 
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a surprise was his when he found that all this wood 
and fire and altar, were but a formal play, and that 
the real process had been within himself I He had 
trusted and followed God up to the last point of 
obedience, and, lo ! Isaac lives, while he himself has 
died forever to his old, misguided life I Shall not 
this faith be counted as righteousness? What shall 
the future life of such a man be but righteousness ? 
What else will he do hereafter but obey God ? 

This first, ancient lesson is still fresh and binding. 
God is teaching us all in the same way. Life is a 
perpetual giving up and laying down ; it is wrought 
into nature ; it is the way of Providence ; it is the 
command of Christ. We give up youth and strength 
and at last life ; we lose our gains, our children ; we 
must deny ourselves and take up Christ's cross, — 
forms of sacrifice, but only forms: they are not finaL 
The thing required will be given back, and mean- 
while we ourselves have been carried over into God's 
world where all things belong. In the history of 
Abraham the whole circle of faith is complete. In 
his obedience he gave up Isaac, but Isaac lived, and 
Abraham henceforth walks as in heaven, for he 
knows God. But we lose our wealth, and go on 
in poverty ; we lose health and youth, and drop 
into weakness; we lose children, and never again 
behold their faces ; yet let us not despair. As we 
trust God, all these Isaacs of the heart will come 
back to us in God's great day; he takes nothing 
away from his children that he does not restore. 
He leads us not in false but yet in blind ways 
through bitter experiences, till at last our eyes are 
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opened and we leaxn with joy what God actually 
means. Our whole life is often such a trial, a 
weeping journey of loss and sacrifice, full of wonder 
and complaint. Why am I so poor; why left so 
alone ? Why do I have this great burden of care? 
Why is life passing into such disappointment? 
Why did God take my child ? Strange and sad is 
the journey till we learn to say, " The Lord will pro- 
vide," and to see that thus God is revealing himself 
to us ; that thus he is striving to give himself to us, 
and also to preserve for us whatever is good and 
true. We may be sure that we can never know 
God except by trusting him in experiences that 
seem to deny God. We cannot get over into that 
transcendent world of the spirit except as we die 
to this. And so God makes us die, — die in our 
worldly hopes, die in our affections, our ambitions, 
ourpa;sions,ourbodies,-that beUeving in him we 
may so come to know him. 

In this way also we get at the real, inward worth 
of our blessings that seemed lost. The reward of 
Abraham's faith was that ^^ in blessing I will bless 
thee" in a real and vital way. Isaac had been his 
own son ; now he is God's sacred gift. He imder- 
stands by what tenure he owns and possesses ; he 
understands the law that binds him to the world 
and to God : no more human saerifices for him I 
Any stray sheep caught in a thicket will do for an 
oblation. What he must do hereafter is to obey 
and trust God, and that will be the righteousness to 
be rewarded! Sacrifice is not an act of ecstatic 
gratitude, nor is it expiation or placation, but is the 
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obedience and trust of the beart. ^Lol I oome to 

do thy will, O God ! " 

We should need no better justification of this 
history than to look into Abraham^s mind as he re- 
turned to his tent. It is not of Isaac that he now 
thinks, but of himself. God has been dealing with 
him, binding his own hesitating limbs upon the altar, 
piercing his own doubting heart with the knife of 
sacrifice, slaying all his blind, conflicting thoughts. 
Yes ! he himself has died and there is now a new 
man, one fit to be named the father of believers, and 
to head their endless procession. The secret of 
human order is his: he has learned that the man 
who trusts in God holds the key of his own destiny, 
and of human society as well. 

As he journeyed back, order was restored to 
nature, to his own life, to the future of his tribe, 
to his thoughts of God ; tor there is no interpreter 
like a believing heart. The stars once more bespeak 
his progeny. The child of laughter is still the foun- 
tain of joy and hope. In such a revelation, doubt- 
less, his soul became prophetic, and he saw that he 
had set forth some greater act of sacrifice by which 
all nations were to be blessed. He felt that this 
crowning act of his life was in some way connected 
with this universal blessing. He certainly must 
have known that he had been dealing with eternal 
things; that he had been led through the deep, 
spiritual necessities of man ; and that what was so 
good to him must find at last some universal and 
consummate expression for all men ; and so he fore- 
saw the day and was glad. 
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The thread that connects Abraham's experience 
and Christ's sacrifice is subtle, but very real. Get at 
the heart and inmost meaning of each and they are 
alike. The secret of Christ's life, that so eludes all 
his biographers and still more eludes the dogmatists, 
was a faith in God in behalf of his nation and of 
humanity and of himself that still held firm while 
the nation, humanity, and himself passed under 
death, — counting that God was able to save, and 
would save, each in spite of death. This is exactly 
what Abraham did. He had hopes for himself, for 
his tribe, and for all nations, that turned upon the 
life of his son. These hopes pass through the ordeal 
of sacrifice, and so come to real and spiritual fulfill- 
ment. Christ passes himself, the nation, humanity, 
through the sacrifice of obedience, and recovers his 
own life, saves the nations, and redeems humanity. 
In the obeying Christ, the trusting and dying Christ, 
the risen and glorified Christ, all the nations of the 
earth are blessed. Oh that we all may learn this 
eternal process and secret of salvation ! Believe in 
God; trust God by obedience to the uttermost; 
trust him for a way when there is no way, for light 
when there is no light, for all things when you have 
nothing, for joy when there is only sorrow, for life 
when you are in the midst of death : thus you will 
find at last that faith is not only righteousness, but 
life and joy and peace. 
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EVOLUTION AND THE FAITH. 



" The agency of God in creation can nerer be negaiived or ob- 
scared, but only more clearly rcTealed, by the nnyeiling of the pro- 
cesses by which he works. 

** Theists, of all others, ought to anticipate the diaooyery of order 
and solidarity where there has seemed to be aepaxateneas and con- 
fusion. 

** From the time man became a moral being he was launched 
upon a sea of conflict. The higher realms of his new nature were 
not to be entered upon at once. He might not eat of the tree of 
life, and come as by a leap to the goaL The way to it is the way 
of warfare. Henceforth the law of his being is not simply a becom- 
ing: it is an oyercoming." — F. H. Johnson, Andover Bev,, 1884, 
p. 3(W. 

** I am quite sure that the most fundamental factors of eyolation 
are still unknown ; that there are more and yet greater factors than 
are yet dreamed of in our philosophy. But eyolution of some kind 
and according to some law which we yet imperfectly understand, 
— evolution aif acting alike every realm of nature, a uniyersal law 
of evolution, — is, I believe, a fact which is rapidly approaching 
recognition." — Prof. Lb Conte. 

*' No theory of evolution clashes with the fundamental ideas of 
the Bible, so long as it is not denied that there is a human species, 
and that man is distinguished from the lower animals by attributes 
which we know that he possesses. Whether the first of human 
kind were created outright, or, as the second narrative in Genesis 
represents it, were formed out of inorganic material, out of the dust 
of the g^und, or were generated by inferior organized beings, 
through a metamorphosis of germs, or some other process, — these 
questions, as they are indifferent to theism, so they are indifferent 
as regards the substance of biblical teaching. " — Pbop. Geoboe P. 
FiSHEB, D. D., LL. D., The Grounds ofTheistic and Christian Be- 
lief, p. 478. 



EVOLUTION A2fD THE FAITH. 



For every house is bnilded by some one ; bnt he that built all 
things is Qod. — Hbbbbws iii. 4. 

The fears that were felt when the doctrine of evo- 
lution was first offered to the world were not unnat- 
ural, nor derogatory to the dignity of earnest minds. 
When a new and revolutionary doctrine involving the 
nature, the action, and the destiny of humanity is 
proposed, there is an intuitive wisdom or instinct of 
self-preservation in man that prompts him to turn on 
it with resentment and denial. Truth is man's chief 
heritage ; it is his life, and is to be guarded as his 
life. If lost, he knows that it cannot easily be re- 
gained. It is like the golden image of Vishnu that 
the Hindu was taking to his home from the sacred 
city : if once laid upon the ground, it could not be 
taken up again. The keeping of truth is not in- 
trusted merely to our reason, but to our whole na- 
ture ; every faculty and sentiment, down even to fear 
and pride, may properly be used in the defense of it. 

Beason may at last decide what is truth, but not 
imtil it has won the consent of the whole man. The 
period between the exchange of theories is one in 
which human nature does not appear in its nobler 
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gtiise, but a profound analysis shows that it is acting 
with subtle, um*onscious wisdom. It is better also 
in the end that a doctrine which is to become trath 
should run the gauntlet of general denial and oppo- 
sition. By far the g^reater part of what is proposed 
as true in every department turns out to be false. 
Tlicories more in number than the wasted blossoms 
of the May fall fruitless to the ground. If human 
nature as a whole did not turn on the conceits and 
dreams that are offered to it, truth itself would have 
no chance ; it could not extricate itself from the rub- 
bish of folly that over-tolerance has suffered to accu- 
mulate. Truth becomes truth by its own achieve- 
ment ; it must conquer human nature before it can 
rule it, — win it before it can be loved of it. This 
wise, spontaneous treatment of new theories delays 
their acceptance even when proved true, but always 
with advantage to the truth ; for however fair the 
final form is to be, it comes unshaped and with en- 
tanglements, and often, like some animals, it is bom 
blind. Its first need is criticism, and even criticism 
based on denial rather than on inquiry ; only it must 
be criticism, and not blank contradiction. 

The advent of the doctrine of evolution is an 
illustration of these wise and wholesome processes. 
When it was first proposed in scientific form, it was 
tossed aside in scorn, as too crude and naked for 
presentation in the world of thought. Its revival 
within the latter half of the century provoked a sim- 
ilar storm of disdain and denial ; but it kept its feet, 
bore its opposition bravely, and now may be said to 
have won a position, — but by no means in the same 
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form in which it first appeared. The evolution that 
is now gaining general axK^eptance is very different 
from the evolution propounded twenty years ago. 
Then it claimed the universe, which it proposed to 
fill to the exclusion of philosophy and religion. But 
to-day its place and limits are defined by philosophy, 
and instead of having the universe as its exclusive 
domain it has only a section of it, which it holds as 
the gift, and as still under the supremacy of philos- 
ophy. Having at last become presentable to the 
world of thought and grown shapely and yielded to 
limitations, it is winning the suffrage of the world 
and assuming its place in the hierarchy of truth that 
ministers to humanity. Definition and distinction 
will be made farther on, but some theory properly 
known as evolution may now be considered as estab- 
lished, and as already entering into the practical 
thought of the world. 

It may be said that evolution is not yet proved ; 
that it will be soon enough to adjust our faith to it 
when it has ceased to be a hypothesis and become a 
full-established theory. The line between hypoth-* 
esis and theory is seldom defined ; it is not a line, 
but a region. There is much in the doctrine of evo- 
lution that is still hypothetical, as there is still in 
astronomy. But we have sailed far enough in this 
voyage of search after the creative method to war- 
rant the belief that we draw nigh to the land of our 
quest. The seaweed of the shore drifts by on the 
tide, the odors of spicy groves float on the wind, the 
birds come and go as from a near home, the dim 
outline in the horizon is changing from cloud to solid 
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land. The quest is practically ended, and now that 
we are so near as to catch the ominous thunder of 
the surf, it is wiser to look out for harbor and an- 
chorage than run the risk of breakers; for evoln- 
tion, like the coast of all knowledge, is lined by de- 
structive rocks, and also by inlets that run within 
where safe possession may be taken. 

■ 

In accepting evolution, it is well to remember that 
we make no greater change than has several times 
been made in all the leading departments of human 
knowledge. In sociology the despotic idea yielded 
to the monarchical idea, which in turn is now yield- 
ing to the democratic idea. In philosophy the de- 
ductive method has yielded to the inductive. In re- 
ligion the priestly idea is yielding to the ministerial 
So, in accepting evolution as the general method of 
creation in place of that which has prevailed, we 
only repeat the history of the exchange of the Ptol- 
emaic system for the Copemican, and of those new 
theories of astronomy and geology which forced us 
to redate the age of the world and of man's life upon 
it. The wrench to faith and the apparent violation 
of experience are difPerent, but no more violent than 
were those of the past. The present incompleteness 
of evolution has its analogy in the Copernican sys- 
tem, which waited long for the additions of Kepler 
and Newton ; and geology is still an unfinished story. 
Nor are we justified in withholding our assent to 
evolution because we cannot each one for ourselves 
verify its proofs. The vast majority of men could 
not now verify the Copernican system ; it has not 
even won recognition in human speech : the sun 
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" rises " and " sets," and will so be spoken of while 
men watch its apparent motion. Evolution is an in- 
duction from many sciences, — chemistry, astronomy, 
mathematics, geology, botany, biology, — and it is 
impossible that any but the special student should 
critically make the induction. But the Copemican 
system was an induction from mathematics, and 
even from those higher forms of it that ordinary 
men never have traeed. Its acceptance was, and 
is still, an act of faith. Belief in evolution should 
be easier because it is confirmed by several sciences 
working on independent lines. It is not the biol- 
ogist alone who proposes evolution, but the astron- 
omer, the chemist, the geologist, the botanist, and 
the sociologist. I cannot examine and test their 
processes, but I can trust their conclusions. I do 
not, however, thus make myself the slave of their 
opinions, for these opinions rim off into other fields 
where I may be as good a judge as they. I may rep- 
resent a science as real as theirs, and possibly larger 
and more authoritative. Hence, in accepting evo- 
lution as a probably true history or theory of the 
method of creation, we do not necessarily yield to 
all the assumptions and inferences that are often 
associated with it. It is not above criticism. Like 
the germ-seeds of which science treats, each one of 
which threatens to possess the whole earth, and 
would do so if not checked by other growths, so evo- 
lution — shall we say through affinity with its chief 
theme? — threatens to take possession of the uni- 
verse. But its myriad thistledowii, blown far and 
wide by every breeze, meets at last the groves of oak 
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and pine that limit and define its Bpread. All about 
thene varioas sciences stands the greater science — 
philosophy — under which they are included, from 
which they draw their life, and to which they must 
bow. Evolution is to be feared not in its bare doe- 
trine of development, but in the scope and relations 
assigned to it. If it be regarded as universal in- 
stead of general, as inclusive of all things instead 
of a part of all things, it is fatal to morals and re- 
ligion. If it be regarded as supreme, it gives its 
own law of necessity to all else. But if it is sub- 
ordinate to philosophy, if it is considered as un- 
der thought-relations, if it is held as finite and rel- 
ative, it carries no danger to morals or religion or 
faith. It may possibly modify but it cannot over- 
throw them, simply because they stand in a larger 
order. 

But evolution is not to be accepted in a simply 
negative way, — because it can no longer be resisted. 
We are under no obligation to accept any truth 
until it is serviceable. It is possible to conceive of 
truths that would be of no value to men, — such as 
the constitution of other orders of beings ; if made 
known, it might be passed by. But evolution, 
properly regarded, is becoming tributary to society, 
and seems destined to clarify its knowledge, to en- 
large and deepen its convictions, to set it upon true 
lines of action, and to minister to the Christian 
faith. 

Amongst the important services it has begun to 
render is that it is removing a certain empirical 
thread that has been interwoven with previous 
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theories of creation. The unity of creation has 
never been seriously denied except by extreme 
thinkers of the dualistic school. But the principle 
of unity has not been recognized until of late. The 
bond or ground of unity was justly found in God, 
but that conception merely asserted that because 
God is one there is unity in all created things. This 
may be faith, but it is not philosophy. May not 
faith become also philosophy ? Unity exists not only 
because one God created all things, but because he 
works by one process, or according to one principle. 
As knowledge broadens and wider generalizations are 
made, we find a certain likeness of process in all 
realms that indicates one law or method; namely, 
that of development or evolution. One thing comes 
from another, assumes a higher and finer form, and 
presses steadily on towards still finer and higher 
forms. We find the same method in matter, in 
brute life, in humanity, in social institutions, in gov- 
ernment, in religions, in the progress of Christianity. 
Let not this thought disturb us. Do we not see that 
otherwise the universe could have no unity? If 
God worked on one principle in the material realm, 
on another in the vital, on another in the social, gov- 
ernmental, and moral realm, there would not be a 
proper universe. These realms might indeed be reg- 
ulated and kept from conflict, but they would break 
up the universe into parts separated by chasms, ren- 
der knowledge difficult, vain, and disjointed, and 
create a certain antagonism opposite to the nature oic 
mind. Man would be correlated, not to a universe, 
but to separate systems and orders, and these varied 
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correlations would have no underlying unity. It 
would be difficult to prove the unity of God as 
against a harmonious polytheism or sovereign Joye. 
We might believe in one God, but we could not 
prove our faith. If matter has one principle in its 
process, and life another, and morals another, why 
not as many gods ? It has not been easy to keep 
dualism out of philosophy. But, with one principle 
or method in all realms, we have a key that turns all 
the wards of the universe, opens all its doors in the 
past, and will open all in time to come. Knowledge 
becomes possible and harmonious ; a path opens 
everywhere ; the emphasis of the whole universe is 
thus laid on the unity of God. And when we find 
not only one method or principle, but the direction 
of its action, we obtain a prophecy and assurance of 
the final result of creation that falls in with the 
highest hopes of Christianity ; for the process tends 
steadily towards the moral. The Church has hoped 
and striven for a righteousness that shall fill the 
earth. It may need only its faith to animate and 
guide it, but it is not amiss to lay its ear upon the 
earth and hear, if it can, the same word. It is not 
amiss to see men in prehistoric ages forsaking caves 
and living in huts, using first a club and then a bow, 
ores and then metals, nomadic and then in villages. 
It is not unhelpful to the hope of mankind to see 
despotism yielding to a class, and the class yielding 
to the people; personal revenge passing into social 
punishment of crime bylaw, and justice slowly creep- 
ing to higher forms ; penalty first as vindictive, then 
retributive, and now at last reformatory ; first a con- 
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ception of God as power, then as justice, and finally 
as love. These evolutionary processes may be woven 
into the cord by which the Church binds itself to its 
mighty purpose. It thus secures a broader base for 
the generalization of its working truths; for the 
pyramid will not pierce heaven unless it rests upon 
the whole earth. No truth is perfect that is cut off 
from other truths. 

Evolution not only perfects our conception of the 
unity of God, but it strengthens the argument from 
design by which his goodness is proved. This argu- 
ment may be based on the course of civilization, or 
on the structure of the eye, or on the working of 
love. Paley's argument, as Bishop Temple has well 
shown, stands, with slight modifications, on as strong 
a basis as ever. But if we can look at the universe 
both as a whole and in all its processes and in all 
ages, and find one principle working everywhere, 
binding together all things, linking one process to 
another with increasing purpose, and steadily press- 
ing towards a full revelation of God's goodness, we 
find* the argument strengthened by as much as we 
have enlarged the field of its illustration. But if 
one part of the universe is abruptly shut off from 
another, if no stronger bond of unity be assigned to 
it than that of creative energy, and only the near- 
lying fields of design are used, then the argument is 
abridged and may even fall short of an absolute con- 
clusion. 

It is felt by some, especially on the first contact 
with evolution, that it puts God at a distance and 
hides him behind the laws and processes of nature. 
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The apprehension is worthy, for we need and eraye a 
near God, and may well dispute any theory that puts 
him at a distance or fences him off by impenetrable 
walls. The universal and unappeasable cravings of 
the heart may always be opposed to what seem to 
be the laws of nature ; for there is a science of the 
spirit that is as imperative and final in its word as 
the observed processes of nature. But evolution, 
properly considered, not only does not put God at a 
distance, nor obscure his form behind the order of 
nature, but draws him nearer, and even goes far 
towards breaking down the walls of mystery that 
shut him out from human vision. In other words, 
in evolution we see a revelation of God, while in 
previous theories of creation we had only an asser- 
tion of God. In evolution we have the first cause 
working by connected processes in an orderly way ; 
in former theories we had a first cause creating the 
universe by one omnipotent fiat, ordaining its laws, 
and then leaving it to its courses or merely uphold- 
ing it by his power. In respect of nearness, we at 
once see that evolution brings God nearer thall do 
the other theories. Their hold upon the mind is not 
at this point, but at another mistaken for it. The 
religious mind delights in mystery ; it is an uncon- 
scious assertion by the highest faculties of our 
nature that we transcend the knowable, — that we 
belong to, and live and have our destiny in, the 
infinite. Hence we shrink from theories that seem 
to undertake to explain God and his working, and 
repeat with complacence the ancient phrase, " It is 
impossible; therefore I believe." It gratifies our 
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reverence to abuse our reason. There is in all this 
a thread of truth, but the fine thread of reverence is 
not cut nor drawn out of the web of faith by trans- 
ferring the mystery of creation, from a point of time 
and space beyond creation, and putting it contin- 
uously into the processes of creation. Mystery 
enough there is and always will be, and God's ways 
will never become so familiar and plain that they 
shall "fade into the light of common day." In- 
stead, this drawing God down and into the processes 
of creation as a constant and all -pervasive factor, 
deepens the sense of mystery and awe when we 
have turned our eyes in that direction. The poet 
plucks a flower out of the crannied wall, holds it in 
hi8 hand, and says : - 

" LitUe flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in aU, 
I should know what Qod and man is." 

In these simple lines we have an expression of the 
true ground of that form of reverence which is bred 
by mystery. It is not wonder at primal creation that 
moves the poet, but the creating power lodged and at 
work in every roadside flower. Goethe put the same 
thought into statelier lines : — 

'* No ! Such a Gk>d my worship may not win 
Who lets the world about his finger spin 
A thing extern : my Qod must rule within, 
And whom I own for Father, God, Creator, 
Hold nature in himself, himself in nature ; 
And in his kindly arms embraced, the whole 
Doth liye and move by his pervading soul.'' 

Milton built his great epic of creation upon an orig- 
inal creative fiat, but his conception is like his cos- 
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mology, traditional and nnshaped by poetic kudght. 
The greatest poet in these later centuries, he still 
lacked the highest of poetic qualities, — sympathetic 
insight into nature. Tennyson, in his one line, 



'* Closer is he than breathing, and neazer than hands and feet," 

betrays a truer sense of God in creation than is to be 
found in ^^ Paradise Lost." 

It is true that a change in our conception of crea- 
tion requires a readjustment of our feelings of rev- 
erence ; and in the transition there may be danger 
of losing it altogether. It is always easier to change 
our beliefs than our feelings, and the mind more 
readily accommodates itself to necessary changes 
than do the sensibilities. But, whatever the danger 
and cost, such changes must be made, and in the end 
there is gain. The eyes are dazzled when a new win- 
dow lets in more sunshine, and light does the work 
of darkness, but soon all things are seen more clearly. 
It cannot be said that, as yet, the conception of cre- 
ation by evolution touches the mind so deeply and 
reverently as the former conception. We are still 
occupied by the details and by the wonder of the 
truth, and have not connected it with its relations, 
nor learned to think and feel under it. When a 
meteor falls to earth, men at first take more heed of 
its shape and composition than of its origin. It will 
be found that as we live on under the great truth 
and discern increasingly its wisdom and harmony, the 
old sense of reverence will come back to us and be- 
come a finer, deeper, intenser feeling than it was 
under the old conception of creation. It will also be 
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a more intelligent and better-proportioned reverence. 
It may be questioned if the reverence excited by the 
bare fact of creation has any great value. That God 
created the universe is a truth of supreme impor- 
tance in philosophy and religion, but a valuable rev- 
erence is to be drawn from the later phases and out- 
come of creation rather than from its beginning and 
its earlier stages. The first active law in creation of 
which we know is that of gravitation, but no moral 
feeling is awakened by the fact that matter attracts 
inversely to the square of distance. The condition 
of the world, as it first took spherical shape, could 
only be regarded with horror, and animal life in the 
paleozoic ages repels us by its amorphous shapes ; 
nor is it pleasant to picture our not very remote an- 
cestors. Reverence is not to be stirred by that part 
of creation which is behind us, but by creation as a 
whole, and by its end. It is only under a theory of 
evolutionary creation that we can truly wonder and 
adore God. Otherwise, how shall we think, how feel, 
before the Power that created those long orders of 
beings that simply ravened and devoured one another? 
If those orders were created independently, if they 
are not necessary links of a whole united in an evo- 
lutionary process, their creation cannot be rationally 
reconciled with any worthy conception of God. But 
seen as transient forms in an ever-growing process, 
thrust aside and buried under Devonian strata, and 
yielding to more shapely and complex orders, and so 
climbing by an ever-finer transition to some final and 
perfect end, we not only can tolerate them in thought, 
but adore the directing Power and delight in his 
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metbod. But the feeling of reyeienoe only posaesseB 
us as we discern the creative process ig«niing in man 
as a moral being. .Were creation out short at man 
as a physical being, there would be nothing in it to 
coininaud our reverence, as there would be nothing 
to satisfy our reason. 

Nor should it disturb us to find that our moral 
qualities have their first intimations in the brute 
world ; that we find in the higher animals hints, fore- 
castings of moral faculty and actions ; that as our 
bodies bear some organic relation to the brutes, so 
also may our minds. Body is not mind, but they are 
organically related ; sensation is not consciousness, 
but the latter is conditional on the former. So man 
is not a brute, but he is organically related to the 
brute, and the relation may touch his whole nature. 
Our feeling on this point should be determined, not. 
by the first look, but by its final bearing. If it in- 
validated our moral faculties, or robbed them of their 
dignity, or made them less imperative, or separated 
them in any degree from God, we should be justified 
in rejecting the theory on the simple ground that 
these faculties constitute a science in themselves, as 
commanding and real as physical science. To disown 
mind before matter is stultification. But there is no 
such alternative. A relation of the moral faculties 
to brute qualities may exist without impairing the 
divineness of conscience and reverence and love. 
But whatever our feeling, we cannot ignore the fact 
that in the brute world there are intimations or sem- 
blances of moral faculties ; nor need we hesitate to 
say that they are united by the secret cord of the 
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creative energy. The man of science, observing the 
development, says that it is brought about by natural 
forces ; •4he philosopher may grant it, but adds that 
it is brought about by an intelligent force working 
freely and progi'essively, and therefore possibly by 
increments. Moral qualities are not found in the 
brutes, but there are the grounds of them — the 
stuff, so to speak, out of which they are constituted, 
though not the essence that gives them their parti- 
cular nature. Their presence there is only an indi- 
cation that the moral is in the mind and purpose of 
God, even so far back as in the brute world — a 
foregleam of the approaching issue. They show the 
divine purpose to crowd in the moral as soon and as 
fast as possible, prophesying it long before it can ap- 
pear, impatient, as it were, with the dull processes 
behind, and pressing on with yearning speed towards 
his moral image. We have spoken altogether too 
long of the brutes with contempt — as though they 
had nothing of God in them, and were wholly alien 
to ourselves. It is no degradation of human love 
that it is organically linked with the brooding care 
of a brute for her young, nor of self-sacrifice that it 
is so related to a lioness dying for her whelps, nor of 
fidelity that it is akin to that of a dog dying for his 
master. They are not identical, but they are related : 
they spring from one root, but they reach forth to 
different issues ; they have one motive in common, 
but in man they have also other motives and other 
relations. The rudimentary forms of moral quali- 
ties in the brute world simply show that the moral 
element and purpose is present in the entire creative 
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process. For it was not power that brooded over 
the elements at the beginning, but love ; and the laws 
of nature are not the cold f ormulsB of mathematical 
but are laws of righteousness and truth. In the 
most absolute sense these laws are holy, and when 
they begin to work in the higher brutes they must 
by their very nature assume a moral aspect or semh 
blance ; it cannot be kept out. Life, in its more 
complex forms, is so dependent upon the moral, or 
what is practically moral, that it cannot be main- 
tained without it. There could be no gregariousness 
in the animal world without the action of principles 
that are essential to morality. It is no impeachment 
of the dignity or value or imperativeness of a moral 
faculty that it has come about by growth and differ- 
entiation. Indeed, it may stand all the firmer if its 
root reaches through all grades of life, and strikes 
down to the centre of the earth. If I can trace my 
moral qualities throughout the universe, I certainly 
will not respect them less than if I found them only 
in some corner of it. We are on false lines of thought 
when we try to divide creation ; more and more does 
it appear to be an invisible thing bound together by 
some mysterious, internal bond of unity. 

It does not follow that because a moral faculty 
is brought to full appearance by a combination of 
qualities or feelings, it has its origin or its essential 
potentiality in those qualities and feelings, or that 
it contains no more than is found in them. A com- 
bination of two things that produces an effect which 
neither could produce alone, implies more than is to 
be f oimd in the two things : there is the idea or the 
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proportion of the combination upon which the effect 
depends ; and this must come from some mind that 
ordained the proportion, and not from the things 
themselves. An acid and a base when mingled 
precipitate a salt, but they are not the authors of 
the salt; the law of the relation between the acid 
and the base is the author. The whole process 
may be set down in mathematical terms, but all 
the more is it evident that the product originates 
in the mathematical thought underlying it. 

The same may be true of the moral faculties; 
they may appear as the results of brute qualities 
through long growth and differentiation, but they 
are not on that account to be regarded as the prod- 
uct of brute qualities, but of the law under which 
they have come about. So far from moral faculties 
originating in brute qualities, though their history 
may lie in them, they do not become moral except 
as they cease to be brute qualities. A flower is a 
flower only by refusing to be a leaf, though it 
comes about by differentiation from a leaf. So 
conscience or reverence may have come about by 
evolution through brute qualities, but they become 
themselves only by ceasing to be what they were. 
They get their real and essential nature from the 
mind that is behind and within the whole process. 

If the conclusion disturbs us, if we shrink from 
linking our nobler faculties with preceding orders, 
it is because we have as yet no proper conception 
of the close and interior relation of God to all his 
works ; nor do we stop to see that our attempts to 
separate ourselves from the previous creation are 
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reflections upon God's liandiwork. Much of the 
talk upon the theme has a Pharisaio taiut. Let us 
be thankful for existence, however it came about, 
and let us not deem ourselves too good to be indaded 
in the one creation of the one God. 

The fact that man may be organically related to 
the material and brute world does not in itself de- 
termine either his nature or his destiny. So long 
as he is what he is, it does not matter what his his- 
tory has been, though it may be a matter of conse- 
quence how — by what agency — he is differentiated 
from the brute. But the bare fact of his develop- 
ment from lower nature is not itself a fact that 
determines anything. It is a hasty and imperfect 
logic that conjures dark visions out of the relation, 
and reasons that if man is developed from the brutes 
he will share their fate. Origin has nothing to do 
with destiny; we can measure one as little as the 
other, and we know too little of either to use them 
as terms of close argument. I may be bound to 
physical and brute nature by the cord of origin, but 
that cord does not bind my destiny. A bird might 
be tied to the earth by a thread of infinite length 
and the knot never be unloosed, yet it might fly for- 
ever into the heavens and away from its source. It 
is an unreasonable contempt of lower nature that 
makes us fear it. As we find God in destiny, so we 
may find him in origin, — present at both ends of 
his own process and in equal power. Indeed, our 
chances destiny-wise may be all the better because 
we are thoroughly interwoven with the whole crea- 
tion. It is possible that we must be organically 
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connected with the previous creation in order to 
share in the eternal order before us ; that only thus 
can we be included in the circle of endless existence. 
If man is a sporadic and unrelated creation, his des- 
tiny hangs upon the arbitrary will that so created 
him, and gets no promise or assurance from the 
great order of the universe and its Creator. 

Nor need we be disturbed by the claim of an or- 
ganic relation between the various orders of exist- 
ence, lest no place be found for the truths and doc- 
trines of religion. This has been the chief ground 
of alarm in the past. This firm linking of creation 
into one, this eduction of one phase from another 
by a natural process, seems to many to shut off the 
possibility of a revelation, of miracle, of an incar- 
nation, of moral action, of immortality. It seems 
easier to defend these truths when a creative chasm, 
so to speak, has been placed between man and the 
rest of creation; man is more easily handled as a 
moral and spiritual being when he is treated as an 
independent creation. It has been feared that if 
such a chasm were not insisted on, man as a moral 
being would fall under the laws of the previous cre- 
ation, and be swamped in necessity, and swallowed 
up in the general destruction of the previous orders ; 
that so imique a fact as the incarnation could have 
no justification ; that miracle could not be defended 
in the presence of hitherto imiversal law; that 
moral action could not be discriminated from the in- 
stinctive action of the brutes, whose action in turn 
could not be discriminated from the chemic and 
dynamic action of matter, thus throwing the chain 
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of materialism about mind and spirit. I grant that 
these f eai*s would be well grounded if certain theo- 
ries of evolution were to be accepted as settled — 
such as the theory that matter has ¥rithin itself the 
potentiality of all terrestial life, and goes on in its 
development alone and by its own energy ; a the- 
ory that may stand for the various mechanical and 
atomic doctrines that deify force and dispense with 
cause. But this theory has a steadily lessening 
place in the world of thought, for the simple reason 
tluit it is a theory that renders thought impossible. 

These fears would also be well grounded if the 
theory were established that what is called force or 
the forces were invariable — never more nor less ; 
that they worked only by transmutation and within 
the original limits; that force itself is an entity. 
This theory also has no tenable place in philosophy. 
What is called force is the method of the action of 
a cause, and is not a self-acting entity. Force can 
proceed only from a will. It is absurd to say of 
any inanimate thing that it is a force ; it may trans- 
mit force, but only as it has first received it. Force 
cannot be conceived except as proceeding from a 
will ; nor can it be observed except as acting under 
a thought-relation — that is, intelligently towards an 
end by design. Nor is it the invariable and eternal 
thing it is claimed to be. Matter existed — logically 
if not otherwise — before force, and must therefore 
have received its force from some source or reser- 
voir; and as it works in thought-relations it must 
have come from an intelligent source that cherishes 
a design. The claim that force is invariable because 
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it is SO observed is fallacious, simply because obser- 
vation is limited. In the morning we see the sun 
go up, and till noon we might say that it will go up 
forever, but night reverses our observation. It 
would have been necessary to be present when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, to be able to say 
that as the chemic and dynamic passed into the or- 
ganic there was not an addition of a force. Indeed, 
when the origin of force is considered, we need not 
think of it as forever exactly so much and no more, 
but only as the steady pressure of the Eternal hand 
upon matter, working uniformly indeed because there 
is an affinity between force and steadiness, and a 
divine wisdom in uniformity ; but we are under no 
compulsion either of reason or of observation to 
assert that this force is without variation. Force 
begins — where we know not till we postulate God ; 
and it ends — how and where it goes we know not. 
That it is without play, that it may not be rhyth- 
mic and so analogous to the divinest of arts, that it 
is worked by necessity and not by freedom, is an as- 
sumption that is contradicted by every conscious act 
of the human wilL A system that works by law or 
apparent necessity towards wiU or freedom as an 
end, must be grounded in freedom. In the early 
orders of creation, the divine hand held steadily 
and evenly the lever of the great engine as it ran 
along the grooves of changing matter ; but when a 
brute, seeing an enemy in one path, chooses another, 
there is a hint at least of self-generated force. And 
it is idle to say that the changes wrought by man 
on the face of the earth are not the products of his 
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creative will. These pliantoms of necessity, of ma- 
terialized virtues, of instinctive morality, need no 
longer disturb us ; they are vanishing before the 
growing light of reason. It is not the better way 
to assail them with indignant denial; our fierce 
weapons cleave them through, but they stand, like 
Miltonic devils, as before. Nor can we exorcise 
them by the magic of faith; they thus cease to 
frighten us, but they are not dispelled. The light 
only will drive them to their caves, and the light is 
growing. 

When evolution is regarded, not as a self-working 
engine, — an inexorable and unsupervised system, 
a mysterious section of creation assumed to be the 
whole, — but rather as a process whose laws are the 
methods of God's action, and whose force is the 
steady play of Eternal will throughout matter, there 
need be no fear lest man and religion be swallowed 
up in matter and brute life. In other words, man is 
not correlated to the process of creation, but to the 
Creator, Man may bear a certain relation to the 
process, but his real and absolute relation is to 
the power over and in the process. We may have 
come to be what we are through a process of devel- 
opment ; much of it may linger on in us ; some of its 
laws still play within us : we eat and procreate as do 
the brutes ; chemical action builds up and takes down 
our bodies ; analogies of its processes reappear in us : 
evil to be put away, good to be perfected. But we 
are cut off from our previous history quite as much 
as we are boimd to it, because, the whole process 
being one of design and man being its fulfillment. 
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he drops away from it as the apple drops from the 
tree. The fruit when it is ripe is no longer related 
to the branch but to its use ; it no longer belongs to 
the tree but to him who planted the tree, and he will 
use it as seems to him fit. It may be set down as an 
axiom that the end of a process cannot he identified 
with the process. Man is the final and perfect fruit 
of creation, and belongs to whatever has the best 
claim upon him — to morals, if he is found chiefly 
to belong there. However he came about, out of 
whatever depths of seeming necessity he has been 
drawn, he has freedom, consciousness, moral sense, 
personality. He can obey and disobey, love and 
hate, do right and wrong. These powers may en- 
gender a history that requires all that religion 
demands — even to a doctrine of the fall, if any 
care to insist upon it. The phrase, now so prevalent, 
" a fall upward," indicates confusion of thought. 
The fall was not upward, but it was a step upward 
in the scale of being. It was not till after it that 
the Lord God said : Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil.^ There is no sci- 
entific reason to be ascribed against the theory that 
when a free agent finds himself crowned with moral 
sovereignty, — it matters not how, — he trifles with 
it, puts his crown imder his brutish feet and not on 
his godlike brow. His past may follow him as a 
temptation, a deceiving serpent ; his future may 
stand before him as duty upborne by a hope ; he 
may at first drop back towards his past and not 
hold himself steady to duty. As in creation the 

^ Rev. F. H. Johnson, Andover Review, April, 1884, p. 379. 
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chemic needed more of God in order to become 
organic, and as the organic needed more of God 
than could be found in the chemic in order to be- 
come vital and conscious, so man may need God in 
all his fullness and in the perfection of his mani- 
festation in order to become perfectly man. Hence 
a revelation ; hence the incarnation. If the whole 
progressive creation is a progressive revelation of 
God, when its process culminates and ends in man, 
it is the very thing we might expect ; namely, that 
there should be a full and perfect manifestation of 
God in the form and with the powers needed to lift 
humanity up to the level of its destiny. The very 
thing to be expected, after man has been drawn out 
of the processes of matter and brought to the verge 
of the moral and spiritual world, is that he should 
be provided with a moral and spiritual environment 
for feeding and protecting his moral nature. How- 
ever else Christianity may be defined, it is the moral 
environment of humanity — the bread of its life. 
Without it the fulfillment and completion of man's 
destiny as a spiritual being could not be secured. 
He may have all spiritual faculty within him, but 
he lacks environment : the spiritual world must be 
opened to him, it must infold him ; and this is done 
in a real way and by an actual process in the 
Christian f a^ts! 

If it should appear that these facts and the theory 
of evolution were incompatible, and the question 
were raised which must be given up, the answer 
would be — hold on to the moral and spiritual claim, 
and let the scientific theory go; for the simple 
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reason that the moral facts involved in Christianity 
are more stable and trustworthy than those of phys- 
ical science. The unknowable thing is matter. It 
is often said that theories of religion cannot stand 
up against ascertained knowledge. Doubtless, for 
nothing can stand up against the truth. But the 
real question is, what is ascertained knowledge? 
There is a solidity, a certainty, in moral truth that 
cannot be claimed for the verdicts of physical sci- 
ence, because moral truth is the direct assertion of 
personal identity, which is the only thing that we 
absolutely know ; but matter — who can tell us what 
it is, or trace our relation to it beyond uniformity 
of impression ? Morals are absolute ; man knows 
them because he knows himself, and he can know 
nothing opposed to them ; but physical science is the 
merest kaleidoscope — turn the tube and you see a 
new picture. The surest and most universal law in 
the material world is that of gravitation, but it is 
unique ; it contradicts other laws, and is so myste- 
rious that it can hardly be included in science. As 
for all else, we wait while the physicists strip from 
matter one husk after another, and change our de- 
finitions accordingly. 

The world of mind and morals is not only the 
authoritative world, but it gives the law to science ; 
the thought of a law of nature goes before the pro- 
cess of the law and determines it. To set physical 
science and its ascertained knowledge against mental 
and moral truth is like a shadow turning against the 
light, or like a flower contradicting the root. It is 
only by mind that we know matter, and to use a pro- 
duct for discrediting its source is absurd. 
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of egoism; doubtless, if necessity and egoism are 
absolute, and not phases of a process. The very 
uniformity of force may be a condition of the result 
— freedom, and egoism may be the path to altruism. 
The difRculty of getting from one to the other is no 
greater than in passing from the chemical to the 
vital. But when the result is reached, the conditions 
under which it was produced may be relaxed. And 
so we have man — a free will, himself a force acting 
in creative ways. If it be asked where he gets his 
free will, the answer is, from the same source from 
which matter gets its force — God. He may get it 
through nature, but he gets it from God working by 
nature. Hence, when we come to discuss the prob- 
lems of religion, — duty, conscience, faith, prayer, rev- 
erence, love, — we are at full liberty, if we see fit, to 
turn our back upon that uniformity of nature which 
seems to rest on necessity. Man stands before the 
Eternal One, and not before a method of nature. 
Nature is all about him, but his real relation is to 
God. His moral qualities may have been evolved 
through natural processes, but they do not originate 
there. The flower is evolved through the differen- 
tiation of leaves, but it does not originate in them, 
nor can it be compassed in their differentiation. 
Not only is science unable to explain the why of the 
differentiation, but it can give no account of the 
idea of the flower. It may possibly learn to pen- 
etrate the process by which leaves become flowers, 
but it must go to other schools than its own to get 
the idea of the flower as a germ of life and fruit 
and seed. 
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I have endeavored to show that the influence of 
evolution upon the faith turns upon the form or defi- 
nition of the theory. If evolution be held as siniply 
a mechanical process ; if force be regarded as an in- 
dependent thing, or be blankly named as proceeding 
from an unknowable cause; if an observed section 
of the universe in time and space be considered as 
the whole; if an acknowledged essential factor be 
left out of account because it seems to be unknow- 
able ; if the observed uniformity of nature be inter- 
preted as proof of necessity ; if the laws seen in the 
earlier periods of creation be regarded as imiversal, 
and incapable of yielding to other possible laws and 
forces; if, in brief, there is not a Power before, 
under, and in all these natural laws and processes, 
inclusive of them, — a Power working intelligently 
towards an end, and therefore progressively, and 
therefore in ways that seem new and even antago- 
nistic to previous methods, — then evolution is dan- 
gerous to the faith. It is, of course, illogical to as- 
sert that because such theories are dangerous they 
are untrue — the standing argument of bigotry and 
ignorance. The path of truth always winds through 
dangers — abysses below and crumbling cliffs above. 
We base our protest against these theories on the 
groimd that the logic and the science of the subject 
are against them. In that court of reason to which 
men in all ages have repaired for final verdicts — a 
court not of mere sensations, but of the combined 
faculties and whole nature of man, where reason, 
imagination, reverence, love, and all the passions of 
human nature, stem logic, mathematics, and univer- 
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organism, so they may be onited in creation as a 
whole. As man is a microcosm, so the universe may 
be the analogue of the human cosmos. In this direc- 
tion we can think at least without violation of reason, 
— if forever without reaching a final solution, so 
be it. But so thinking we escape the absurdity of 
picking up creation at a point given by the senses 
and propounding the fragment as a theory of the 
universe. By so thinking we find that we are con- 
stantly transcending limits. The simple fact that we 
reach a limit implies a knowledge beyond it ; and 
so we find at last that we are correlated to the lim- 
itless and have knowledge of it. Thus we learn to 
pronounce easily and with confidence the Infinite 
Name ; and so naming it, we find it a revelation to 
us ; under it creation gets meaning. We no longer 
stand on a headland and view creation as a ship ris- 
ing out of the horizon and sailing past till it sinks 
again beneath the sky, port whence and port whither 
unknown, whether swept by currents or guided from 
within also unknown. Sather do we tread the deck, 
mark the hand that holds the helm, hear the word 
that shapes the voyage, and so journey with it to the 
harbor.^ 

1 In closing this disconrse, in which I haye attempted merely to 
show that the Christian faith is not endangered by eyolation, and to 
separate it from a narrow school of thought with which it is usually 
associated, it may not be amiss to indicate in a categorical way the 
lines upon which further study should be pursued : — 

I. The respects in which eyolution as a necessary process in the 
natural and brute worlds does not wholly apply to man. 

1. Instinct yields to conscious intelligence. 

2. The struggle for existence yields to a moral law of preserva- 
tion, and so is reyersed. 
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8. Intelligfence takes the place of natnral selection. 

4. The will comes into sapremacy, and so there is a complete 
person ; man, instead of being wholly nnder force, becomes himself 
a force. 

5. Man attains f nil, reflectiye consciousness. 

6. Conscience takes the place of desire. 

7. The rudimentary and instinctiye virtues of the brutes become 
moral under will and conscience. 

II. Contrasting phenomena of evolution under necessity, and 
evolution under freedom. 

1. Man changes and tends to create his environment ; achieves it 
largely, and so may improve and prolong it. The brute is con- 
formed to environment, but had no power over it. 

2. Man progresses under freedom. The brute progressed under 
laws and environment; man, nnder will and moral principles of 
action. 

3. Man thinks reflectively, systematizes knowledge and reasons 
upon it ; the brute does not, except in a rudimentary and forecast- 
ing way. 

4. Man has dominion ; the brute is a subject. 

5. Man worships, having become conscious of the Infinite One ; 
the brute does not. 

6. Man is the end of creation, and the final object of it ; the brute 
is a step in the progress. 

The end of a process cannot be identified with the process* 
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** Gone f oreyer ! ever ? No — for smce ova dyhag noe began, 
Eyor, eyer, and for-eyer was the leading light of man." 

TssvYBOVj LocksUy Hall Sixty Yean After. 
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Philosophy can bake no bread ; bat she can proonre for ns Qody 
Freedom, Immortality." — Novaijs. 

** The ends for which nature exists are not in itself, but in the 
spiritual sphere beyond. Nature always points to something be- 
yond itself, backward to a cause, aboye to a law, and forward to 
ends in the spiritual system. Qod is always deyelopiug nature to a 
capacity to be receptiye of higher powers. Under the tension of 
the diyine energy in it, it always seems to be * striying its bounds 
to overpass.' This discloses in nature a certain reality in Hegel's 
conception, that nature is always aspiring to return to the spiritual 
whence it came." — Pbof. Sahuel Harrtb, D. D., LL. D., The 
Self-Revelation of God, p. 485. 

** O human soul ! so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses' ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam. 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night ! 
Thou mak'st the heaven thou hop'st indeed thy home." 

Matthew Abnold, Sonnet on East London, 

** Christianity is ever conquering some new province of human 
nature, some fresh national variety of mankind, some hitherto un- 
tenanted, unexplored region of thought or feeling." — Guesses at 
Truth, p. 305. 

** Whenever any scientific revolution has driven out old modes of 
thought, the new views that take their place must justify them- 
selves by the permanent or increasing satisfaction which they are 
capable of affording to those spiritual demands which cannot be 
put off or ignored/* — Lotze, MicrocosmuSf Introduction, p. iz. 
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But, according^ to his promise, we look for new heayens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. — 2 Peteb iii. 13. 

The apparent futility that has attended all efforts 
to prove the immortality of man springs largely 
from the fact that a sense of immortality is an 
achievement in morals, and not an inference drawn 
by logical processes from the nature of things. It 
is not a demonstration to, or by, the reason, but a 
conviction gained through the spirit in the process 
of human life. All truth is an achievement. If 
you would have truth at its full value, go win it. 
If there is any truth whose value lies in a moral 
process, it must be sought by that process. Other 
avenues will prove hard and uncertain, and will stop 
short of the goal. Eternal wisdom seems to say: 
If you would find immortal life, seek it in human 
life; look neither into the heavens nor the earth, 
but into your own heart as it fulfills the duty of 
present existence. We are not mere minds for see- 
ing and hearing truth, but beings set in a real world 
to achieve it. This is the secret of creation. 

But if demonstration cannot yield a full sense of 
immortality, it does not follow that discussion and 
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evidence are without value. Mind is auxiliary to 
spirit, and intellectual conviction may help moral 
belief. Doubts may be so heavy as to cease to be 
incentives, and become burdens. If there are any 
hints of immortality in the world or in the nature of 
man, we may welcome them. If there are denials 
of it that lose their force under inspection, we may 
clear our minds of them, for so we shall be freer 
to work out the only demonstration that will sat- 
isfy us. 

Whatever is here said upon this subject has for 
its end, not demonstration, but a clearing and pav- 
ing of the way to that demonstration which can be 
realized only in the process of life, — that is, by per- 
sonal experience in a spirit of duty. Or, I might 
say, my object is to make an open and hospitable 
place for it in the domain of thought. 

This result would be nearly gained if it were un- 
derstood how the idea of immortality came into the 
world. It cannot be linked with the early supersti- 
tions that sprang out of the childhood of the race, 
— with fetichism and the worship of ancestors; nor 
is it akin to the early thought that personified and 
dramatized the forces of nature, and so built up the 
great mythologies. These were the first rude eiGEorts 
of men to find a cause of things, and to connect it 
with themselves in ways of worship and propitia- 
tion. But the idea of immortality had no such 
genesis. It is a late comer into the world. Men 
worshiped and propitiated long before they at- 
tained to a clear conception of a future life. A 
forecasting shadow of it may have hung over the 
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early races; a voice not fully articulate may have 
uttered some syllable of it, and gained at last ex- 
pression in theories of metempsychosis and visions 
of Nirvana; but the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality belongs to a later age. It grew into the con- 
sciousness of the world with the growth of man, — 
slowly and late, — and marked in its advent the 
stage of human history when man began to recog- 
nize the dignity of his nature. It came with the 
full consciousness of selfhood, and is the product of 
man's full and ripe thought ; it is not only not allied 
with the early superstitions, but is the reversal of 
them. These, in their last analysis, confessed man's 
subjection to nature and its powers, and shaped 
themselves into forms of expiation and propitiation ; 
they implied a low and feeble sense of his nature, and 
turned on his condition rather than on his nature, — 
on a sense of the external world, and not on a per- 
ception of himself. But the assertion of immortality 
is a triumph over nature,— a denial of its forces. 
Man inai*ches to the head and says : ^' I too am to 
be considered ; I also am a power ; I may be under 
the gods, but I claim for myself their destiny ; I am 
allied to nature, but I am its head, and will no 
longer confess myself to be its slave." The fact of 
such an origin should not only separate it from the 
superstitions, where of late there has been a ten- 
dency to rank it, but secure for it a large and gener- 
ous place in the world of speculative thought. We 
should hesitate before we contradict the convictions 
of any age that wear these double signs of develop- 
ment and resistance; nor should we treat lightly 
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any lofty assertions that man may make of himself, 
especially when those assertions link themselves with 
truths of well-being and evident duty. 

The idea of immortality, thus achieved, naturally 
allies itself to religion, for a high conception of 
humanity is in itself religious. It built itself into 
the foundations of Christianity, and became also its 
atmosphere and its main postulate, its chief working 
factor and its ultimate hope. It is of one substance 
with Christianity — having the same conception of 
man ; it runs along with every duty and doctrine, 
tall3dng at every point ; it is the inspiration of the 
system ; each names itself by one synonym — life. 

Lodged thus in the conviction of the civilized 
world, the doctrine of immortality met with no 
serious resistance until it encountered modem sci- 
ence. It may have been weakened and obscured in 
the feature of personality by pantheistic conceptions 
that have prevailed from time to time, but pan- 
theism will not prevail in a hurtful degree so long 
as it stands face to face with the freedom of our 
Western civilization. A slight infusion of it is 
wholesome, and necessary to correct an excessive 
doctrine of individualism, and to perfect the con- 
ception of God ; and it has never gone far enough 
in its one line to impair the substantial validity of 
the doctrine of immortality. We may repeat with- 
out hesitation the verse of Emerson, — 
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Lost iu God, in Godhead found," — 



and feel ourselves justified by the greater word of 
St. Paul : " For in him we live, and move, and have 
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our being." But when modem science — led by 
the principle of induction — transferred the thought 
of men to the physical world, and said, " Let us get 
at the facts ; let us find out what our senses reveal 
to us," then immortality came under question simply 
because science could find no data for it. Science, 
as such, deals only with gases, fluids, and solids, with 
length, breadth, and thickness. In such a domain 
and amongst such phenomena no hint even of future 
existence can be found, and science could only say, 
" I find no report of it." I do not refer more to the 
scientific class than to a scientific habit of thought 
that diffused itself throughout society, and became 
general by that wise and gracious contagion through 
which men are led to think together and move in 
battalions of thought, — for so only can the powers 
of darkness be driven out. We do not to-day regret 
that science held itself so rigidly to its field and its 
principles of induction — that it refused to leap 
chasms, and to let in guesses for the sake of morals. 
If it held to its path somewhat narrowly, it still went 
safely and firmly, and left no gaps in the mighty 
argument it is framing and will yet perfect. The 
severity and bigotry that attended its early stages, 
even with its occasional apparent damage to morals, 
were the best preparation for the thoroughness of 
its future work. If its leaders — moved by the 
conviction that all truth is linked together — at 
times forsook the field of the three dimensions, and 
spoke hastily of what might not lie beyond it, they 
are easily forgiven. When scientists and metaphy- 
sicians are found in each other's camps, they are not 
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to be regarded as intmders, even if tihey hare not 
learned the pass-word, bat rather as Tuiton from 
another corps of the g^rand army. The sappers and 
miners may undenraloe the flying artillery, and the 
cavalry may gird at the builders of earthworks ; but 
as the campaign goes on each will come to reoognixe 
the valne of the other, and perhaps, in some dar^ 
night of defeat when the forces of the conunon enemy 
are pressing them in the rear, they will welcome the 
skill of those who can throw a bridge across the fatal 
river in front to the unseen shore beyond. 

But science has its phases and its progress. It 
held itself to its prescribed task of searching matter 
until it eluded science in the form of simple force — 
leaving it, so to speak, empty-handed. It had got a 
little deeper into the heavens with its lenses, and 
gone a little farther into matter with its retorts, but 
it had come no nearer the nature of things than it 
was at the outset. I may cleave a rock once and 
have no proper explanation of it, but I know as little 
when I have cleaved it a thousand times and fused 
it in flame. In these researches of science many 
useful facts have been passed over to man, so that 
easier answer is given to the question, What shall 
we eat and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? But 
it has come no nearer to an answer of those impera- 
tive questions which the human mind will ask until 
they are answered — Whence ? How ? For what ? 
Not what shall I eat and how shall I be clothed, but 
what is the meaning of the world? explain me to 
myself ; tell me what sort of a being I am — how 
I came to be here, and for what end. Such are 
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the questions that men axe forever repeating to 
themselves, and casting upon the wise for possible 
answer. When chemistry put the key of the phys- 
ical universe into the hand of science, it was well 
enough to give up a century to the dazzling picture 
it revealed. A century of concentrated and uni- 
versal gaze at the world out of whose dust we are 
made, and whose forces play in the throbs of our 
hearts, is not too much ; but having sat so long 
before the brilliant play of elemental flames, and 
seen ourselves reduced to simple gas and force under 
laws for whose strength adamant is no measure, we 
have become restive and take up again the old ques- 
tions. Science has not explained us to ourselves, 
nor compassed us in its retort, nor measured us in 
its law of continuity. You have shown me of what 
I am made, how put together, and linked my action 
to the invariable energy of the universe ; now tell 
me what I am; explain to me consciousness, will, 
thought, desire, love, veneration. I confess myself 
to be all you say, but I know myself to be more ; 
tell me what that more is. Science, in its early and 
wisely narrow sense, could not respond to these de- 
mands. But it has enlarged its vocation under two 
impulses. It has pushed its researches until it has 
reached verges beyond which it cannot go, yet sees 
forces and phenomena that it cannot explain nor 
even speak of without using the nomenclature of 
metaphysics. In a recent able work of science the 
word " spirit " is adopted into the scientific vocab- 
ulary. Again, physical science has yielded to the 
necessity of allying itself with other sciences — 
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finding itself on their borders. Chemistry led up to 
biology, and this in turn to psychology, and so on 
to sociology and history and religion, and even to 
metaphysics, whose tools it used with some disdain 
of their source. In short, it is found that there 
is no such thing as a specific science, but that all 
sciences are parts of one universal science. The 
broad studies of the day have done much toward 
establishing this conviction, which has brought about 
what may be called a comity of the sciences, or an 
era of good feeling. The chemist sits down by the 
metaphysician and says, Tell me what you know 
about consciousness ; and the theologian listens ea- 
gerly to the story of evolution. Unless we greatly 
misread the temper of recent science, it is ready to 
pass over to theology certain phenomena it has dis- 
covered and questions it has raised. And with more 
confidence we may assert that theology is parting 
with the conceit it had assumed as "queen of the 
sciences," and — clothing itself with its proper hu- 
mility — is ready to accept a report from any who 
can aid it in its exalted studies. 

This comity between the sciences, or rather neces- 
sary correlation, not only leads to good feeling and 
mutual respect, but insures a recognition of each 
other's conclusions. Whatever is true in one must 
be true in all. Whatever is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of one cannot be ruled out of another. That 
which is true in man's spiritual life must be true in 
his social life ; and whatever is true in social life 
must not contradict anything in his physical life. 
We might reverse this, and say that no true phys- 
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iologist will define the physical man so as to ex- 
elude the social man ; nor will he so define the so- 
cial and political man as to shut out the spiritual 
man ; nor will he so define the common humanity 
as to exclude personality. He will leave a margin 
for other sciences whose claims are as valid as those 
of his own. If, for example, immortality is a neces- 
sary coordinate of man's moral nature, — an evident 
part of its content, — the chemist and physiologist 
will not set it aside because they find no report of 
it in their fields. If it is a part of spiritual and 
moral science, it cannot be rejected because it is not 
found in physical science. So much, at least, has 
been gained by the new comity in the sciences, — 
that opinions are respected, and questions that be- 
long to other departments are relegated to them in 
a scientific spirit. 

But this negative attitude of natural science to- 
ward immortality does not by any means describe 
its relation to the great doctrine. The very breadth 
of its studies has made it humble and tolerant of 
hypothesis in other fields. It is parting with a nar- 
row and confining positivism, and is keenly alive to 
the analogies ieuid sweep of the great truths it has 
discovered — truths which, as science, it cannot 
handle. More than this : while it has taught us to 
distrust immortality, because it could show us no 
appearance of it, it has provided us with a broader 
principle that undoes its work,— namely, the prin- 
ciple of reversing appearances. The whole work 
of natural science might be described under this 
phrase ; it has laid hold of the physical universe 
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and shown that the reality is unlike that which fint 
appears. It has thos bred a fine, wholesome skepti- 
cism which is the basis of true knowledge and of 
progress. Once men sidd, This is as it appears ; to- 
day they say, The reality is not aoocmding to the 
first appearance, but is probably the reverse. The 
sky seems solid ; the sun seems to more ; the earth 
seems to be at rest, and to be flaL Sdenoe has 
reversed these appearances and belie&. But the 
Copemican revolution was simply the b^inning of 
an endless process, and science has done little since 
but exchange Ptolemaic appearance for Copemican 
reality, and the process is commonly marked by 
reversal Matter seems to be solid and at rest; 
it is shown to be the contrary. The energy of 
an active agent seems to end with disorganization, 
but it really passes into another form. So it is 
throughout. The appearance in nature is nearly 
always, not false, but illusive, and our first interpre- 
tations of natural phenomena usually are the reverse 
of the reality. Of course this must be so ; it is the 
wisdom of creation — the secret of the world ; else 
knowledge would be immediate and without process, 
and man a mere eye for seeing. Nature puts the 
reality at a distance and hides it behind a veil, and 
it is the office of mind in its relation to matter to 
penetrate the distance and get behind the veil ; and 
to make the process valuable in the highest de- 
gree, this feature of contrariety is put into nature. 
What greater achievement has mind wrought than 
to turn the solid heavens into empty space, fix 
the moving sun in the heavens, and round the fiat 
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world into a sphere ? Truth is always an achieve- 
ment, and it becomes such by reversing appearance 
— turning rest into motion, solids into fluids, centres 
into orbits, breaking up inclosing firmaments into 
infinite spaces. The human mind tends to rest in 
the first appearance; science, more than any other 
teacher, tells it that it may not. But it is this pre- 
mature confidence in first appearance that induces 
skepticism of immortality. Our inmost soul pleads 
for it ; our higher nature disdains a denial of it as 
ignoble. No poet, no lofty thinker suffers the eclipse 
of it to fall upon his page, but many a poet and 
thinker is — nay, are we not all ? — tormented by a 
horrible uncertainty cast by the appearance of dis- 
solving nature, and reenforced by the blank stillness 
of science? The heavens are empty; the earth is 
resolving back to fire-mist ; what theatre is there for 
living men? Thought and emotion are made one 
with the force of the universe, shut up for a while 
in a fleeting organism. What is there besides it? 
Brought together out of nature, sinking back into 
nature, — has man any other history ? What, also, 
is so absolute in its appearance as death? How 
silent are the generations behind us. How fast 
locked is the door of the grave. How speechless 
the speaking lips ; how sightless the seeing eye ; how 
still the moving form. Touch the cold hand ; cry 
to the ear ; crown the brow with weed or with flower 
— they are alike to it. It is an awful appearance; 
is it absolute — final? Say what we will, here is 
the source of the dread misgiving that haunts the 
mind of the age. Science has helped to create it, 

17 
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but it also has discovered its antidote. The min- 
ister of faith stands by this horrible appearance and 
says: " Not here, but risen." He might well be 
joined by the priest of science with words like these : 
^^ My vocation is to wrest truth out of illusive appear- 
ances. I do not find what you claim ; I find instead 
an appearance of the cont]*ary ; but on that very 
principle you may be right ; the truth is generally 
the reverse of the appearance." I do not advance 
this as an argument, but to create an atmosphere for 
argument. We still think of death under Ptolemaic 
illusion ; we have not yet learned the secret of the 
world, the order of truth — inverting the landscape 
in the lens of the eye that the mind may get a true 
picture. To break away from the appearance of 
death — this is the imperative need ; and whatever 
science may say in detail, its larger word and also 
its method justify us in the effort. Hence the need 
of the imaginative eye and of noble thought. Men of 
lofty imagination are seldom deceived by death, sur- 
mounting more easily the illusions of sense. Victor 
Hugo probably knows far less of science than do 
Biichner and Vogt, but he knows a thousand things 
they have not dreamed of, which invest their science 
like an atmosphere, and turn its rays in directions un- 
known to them. Goethe was a man of science, but he 
was also a poet, and did not go amiss on this subject. 

I pass now to more positive ground, — speaking 
still of science, for the antagonist of immortality is 
not science, but a contagion or filtration from it that 
permeates common thought. 

Assuming evolution, — it matters not now what 
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form of it, except the extremest which is not worthy 
of the name of science, — I remark that the process 
of development creates a skepticism at every stage 
of its progress so great that one has no occasion 
even to hesitate when the claim of immortality is 
made. Doubt has so often broken down that it is 
no longer wise to doubt. Improbability has so 
often given way to certainty and fact that it be- 
comes almost a basis of expectation. One who 
traces evolution step by step, and sees one miracle 
follow another, should be prepared at the end to say, 
"I will wonder no longer at anything; I have 
turned too many sharp corners to be surprised at 
another." Take your stand at any stage of evolu- 
tion, and the next step is no stranger, no more to 
be anticipated, no broader leap than that from 
death to future life. Plant yourself at any given 
stage, with the knowledge then given off by phe- 
nomena, and report what you can see ahead. Go 
back to the time when the swirl of fire-mist was 
drawing into spheres, and predicate future life : the 
raging elements laugh you to scorn. Life from 
fire! — no dream of metempsychosis is so wild as 
that. You detect a law of progress ; but to what 
are you now listening — to the elements or to mind? 
The elements can tell you nothing, but mind detects 
a law in the elements that affords a ground for ex- 
pectation. The appearance silences you; the hint 
leads you on, and you become perhaps a very cred- 
ulous and unscientific believer, confronted by scien- 
tific facts to the contrary. If one is skeptical of the 
reality of the spiritual world on scientific grounds. 
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or on the score of simple iniptDbability, the best 
practical a<lvice that can be g^ven him is — to trans- 
port himself back into early geologic or cbemic ages, 
and then attempt to use a positive philosophy to find 
out what shall or shall not be, on the« ground of ap- 
pearance. But I yield too much ; the development 
of life from nebulous fire is a fact so immensely 
improbable, that we cannot conceive of ourselves as 
accepting it. Take later contrasts, — the headless 
mollusk in a world of water, and an antlered deer 
in a world of verdure ; or the huge monsters of the 
prime, and thinking man. Here are gulfs across 
which contemporaneous imagination cannot leap, but 
looking back we see that they have been crossed, and 
by a process of orderly development, in embryology 
if not in the rocks and museums. We see the pro- 
cess and the energy by which it was wrought, but of 
the source of the process or of the energy we know 
nothing until we postulate it. But, shut off as we are 
at every stage of the process from the next by its 
improbability, and only able to accept it as we look 
back upon it, and even then with an essential un- 
known factor at work, — what right have we, with so 
confounding a history behind us, to cut it short and 
close it up with a doubt on the ground of improba- 
bility? Are we not rather taught to expect other 
wonders ? I am quite ready to hear the answer of 
science, that the process under which immortality 
is claimed is unlike that of development, — that it 
cannot be gained under the same laws nor according 
to the same method. Evolution does not spare the 
individual nor the class. Life, as we see it, is a 
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functional play of something — we know not what 
— set in favorable relations to an environment, and 
ending when the relations become unfavorable. 
When environment ceases to play well into the or- 
ganization, and the organization fails to adjust itself 
to the changing environment, life ends ; and the life 
of that organization cannot go on because it was 
simply a thing of relations which have been de- 
stroyed. This seems logical, and would be final if 
all the factors and all their processes were embraced 
and understood in the argument. This, we claim, 
is not the case, but, on the contrary, claim that there 
are factors and elements not recognized, which 
may involve other processes and another history. 
Science responds : This is all we find ; we cannot go 
outside of the facts and the processes ; life is a func- 
tional play of something, — we know not what; but, 
not knowing it, we have no right to deal with it, and 
BO set it aside. 

This is the crucial point upon which immortality 
as a speculative question turns. Shall it be silenced 
in its claims on such evidence ? Is there no higher 
tribimal, of wider powers and profounder wisdom, 
before which it may plead its eternal cause ? We 
turn to that which is the substantial method of all 
ages, — the necessary habit of the human mind, — to 
philosophy. 

We now have the grave question whether we are 
to be limited in our thought and belief by the dicta 
of physical science. In accounting for all things, 
are we shut up to matter and force and their phe- 
nomena? Science as positivism says : Yes, because 
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solves by polarization; but this is simply putting 
the tortoise under the elephant. Again, evolution, 
as interpreted by all the better schools of science, 
admits teleology, or an end in view ; and the end is 
humanity. But the teleological end was present 
when the nebulous matter first began to move. In 
what did this purpose then reside ? — in the nebulous 
matter, or in some mind outside of matter and capa- 
ble of the conception of man ? 

Again, how do you pass from functional action of 
the brain to consciousness ? Science does not im- 
dertake to answer, but confesses that the chasm is 
impassable from its side. What, then, shall we do 
with the fact and phenomena of consciousness? 
Again, what right has science, knowing nothing of 
the origin of force, and therefore not understanding 
its full nature, — what right has it to limit its action 
and its potentiality to the functional play of an or- 
ganism ? As science it can, of course, go no farther ; 
but, with an unknown factor, on what ground can it 
make a negative and final assertion as to the capa- 
bility of that factor ? Again, you test and measure 
matter by mind ; but if matter is inclusive of mind, 
how can matter be tested and measured by it ? It 
is one clod or crystal analyzing another ; it is get- 
ting into the scales along with the thing you would 
weigh. 

These are specimens of the questions that philos- 
ophy puts to science — or rather, as I prefer to 
phrase it, that one's mind puts to one's senses. 
The observing senses are silent before the thinking 
mind. But these questions are universal and im« 
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claim that you have compassed him; you find in him 
that which you cannot explain — something that lies 
back of energy and function, and is the cause or 
ground of the play of function ; you admit con- 
sciousness; you admit that while thought depends 
upon tissue, it is not tissue nor the action of tissue, 
and therefore may have some other ground of action ; 
you admit an impassable chasm between brain-action 
and consciousness. What right has science as sci- 
ence to leap that chasm with a negative in its hand ? 
And why should science object to attempts to bridge 
the chasm from the other side? Physical science 
has left unexplained phenomena; may no other 
science take them up ? Science has left an entity — 
a something that it has felt but could not grasp, just 
as it has felt but could not grasp the ether ; may not 
the science that gave to physics the spacefilling ether 
try its hand at this unexplained remainder ? Let us 
have, then, no negative assertions, — the bigotry of 
science. A generous-minded science will pass over 
this mystery to psychology, or to metaphysics, or to 
theology. If it is a substance, it has laws. If it is 
a force or a life, it has an environment and a corre- 
spondence. If it is mind and spirit, it has a men- 
tal and spiritual environment; and if the corre- 
spondence is perfect and the environment ample 
enough, this mind and spirit may have a commen- 
surate history. This is logical, and also probable, 
even on the ground of science, for its analogies indi- 
cate and sustain it. My conclusion is this : Until 
natural science can answer these questions put by 
other sciences, it has no right to assume the solu- 
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don of the jfroUem of immortaditT, b ecMifg this 
question lies within the domain of the miusweied 
question f^. Not to the Trojan belongs the wounded 
immortal Diomed, bat to the Greek, who Tindicates 
the claim of his heart by the strength of his 
weapons. 

But has science no positive word to offer? The 
seeming antagonist of immortality daring its earlier 
studies of evolution, it now seems, in its later studies, 
about to become an aUy. It saddenly discovered 
that man was in the category of the brutes and of 
the whole previous order of development. It is now 
more than suspecting that, although in' that order, 
he stands in a relation to it that forbids his being 
merged in it, and exempts him from a full action of 
its laws, and therefore presumably from its destinies. 
It has discovered that because man is the end of 
development he is not wholly in it — the product of 
a pro(^ess, and for that very reason cut off from the 
pro(;ess. What thing is there which is made by man, 
or by nature after a plan and for an end, that is not 
separated from the process when it is finished, set in 
entirely different relations and put to different uses? 
When we build a wagon, we gather metal and wood, 
bring them together, forge, hew, fit, and paint till it 
i.s made ; but we do not then break it into pieces, 
cast the iron into the forge and the timber into the 
forest ; we wheel it out of the shop and put it to 
its uses which have little to do with the processes by 
which it was framed, — made under one set of laws 
but uHcd under another. When a child is born, the 
first thing done is to sever the cord that binds it to 
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its origin and through which it became what it is. 
And what is creation with its progressive and or- 
derly development, — heat acting upon matter over- 
shadowed by the Spirit; then a simple play of 
forces ; at length a quickening into life, and then a 
taking on of higher and more complex forms, till at 
last the hour comes and man is bom into the world, 
— what is creation but a divine incubation or gesta- 
tion within the womb of eternity ? The thought is 
startling, but I disclaim a rhetorical interpretation 
and offer it as a generalization of science. What 
then ? The embryotic condition and processes and 
laws are left behind, and man walks forth under the 
heavens — the child of the stars and of the earth, 
born of their long travail, their perfect and only 
offspring. Now he has new conditions, new laws, 
new methods and ends of his own. Now we have 
the image of the creating God — the child of the 
begetting Spirit. 

It is to such conclusions that recent science is 
leading. Briefly stated, my thought is this : Man is 
the end or product that nature had in view during 
the whole process of evolution ; when he is produced, 
the process ceases, and its laws either end at once or 
gradually, or take on a form supplementary to other 
laws, or are actually reversed. Thus, the struggle 
for existence ceases, and a moral or humane law of 
preservation takes its place. The secret of history 
is the dethronement of the strong by the weak, or 
rather the introduction of a force by which the meek 
become the inheritors and rulers of the earth. Nat- 
ural selection gives way to intelligent choice. In- 

r 
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stinct nearly ends, and thought determines action. 
The whole brute inheritance is being gradually 
thrown off; its methods constitute evil — the ser- 
}>ent whose head the seed of woman is bruising and 
shall finally crush. The imperative conclusion fol- 
lows that man is not to be regarded as in the process, 
nor under the laws, nor even under the analogpies of 
the order from which he has been evolved or created. 
The leaden suggestion of nature, as it destroyed the 
individual and the type, no longer has even scientific 
weight. The thing that has been is the very thing 
that shall not be; and Tennyson, with this fresh 
page of science before him, could now stretch out 
towards his great hope hands no longer lame, and 
gather something more than dust and chaff as he 
calls to the Lord of all ; for it is the appearance 
and analogy of nature that crush our hope. But 
science itself bids us turn our back upon physical 
nature, or but look to it to find that we are no longer 
of it. 

The importance of this generalization or revelation 
of science cannot be exaggerated. Canon Mozley, 
in his great sermon on Eternal Life, says substan- 
tially, " It does not matter how we came to be what 
we are ; we are what we are," and from that builds 
up his masterly argument for immortality. StiU, 
it does matter whether we face the great question 
weighted by our previous history or freed from it. 
It is possible, indeed, to scale the heights of our hope 
burdened with the clay out of which we were made ; 
but why bear it, when friendly science offers to take 
it off ? Besides, man is a logical being, and he can- 
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not be induced to leave nnexplained phenomena be- 
hind him, nor to leap chasms in his thought ; nor 
will he build the heavenly city upon reason while it 
is confused by its relations to physical nature. So 
freed, we have man as mind and spirit, evolved or 
created out of nature, but no longer correlated to its 
methods, — correlated instead to contrasting meth- 
ods, — face to face with laws and forces hitherto 
unknown or but dimly shadowed, moving steadily 
in a direction opposite to that in which he was pro- 
duced. 

Seceiving man thus at the hands of science, what 
shall we do with him but pass him over into the 
world to the verge of which science has brought him 
— the world of mind and spirit ? From cosmic dust 
he has become a true person. What now ? The end 
of the demiurgic strife reached, its methods cease. 
Steps lead up to the apex of the pyramid. What re- 
mains ? What, indeed, but flight, if he be found to 
have wings ? Or does he stand for a moment on the 
summit, exulting in his emergence from nature, only 
to fall back into the dust at its base? There is a 
reason why the reptile should become a mammal : it 
is more life. Is there no like reason for man ? Shall 
he not have more life ? If not, then to be a reptile 
is better than to be a man, for it can be more than 
itself ; and man, instead of being the head of nature, 
goes to its foot. The dream of pessimism becomes a 
reality, justifying the remark of Schopenhauer that 
consciousness is the mistake and malady of nature. 
If man becomes no more than he now is, the whole 
process of gain and advance by which he has become 
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working by a teleological process toward man as the 
final product, we are bound to think consistently of 
these factors ; nor may we stop in our thought and 
leave them in confusion. If immortality seems a 
difficult problem, the denial or doubt of it oasts upon 
us one more difficult. We have an intelligent Cre- 
ator starting with such elements as cosmic dust, pro- 
ceeding in an orderly process, developing the solid 
globe ; then orders of life that hardly escape mat- 
ter ; then other orders that simply eat and move and 
procreate ; and so on to higher forms, but always 
aiming at man, for ^' the clod must think," the crystal 
must reason, and the fire must love, — all pressing 
steadily toward man, for whom the process has gone 
on and in whom it ends, because he — being what he 
is — turns on these very laws that produced him and 
reverses their action. The instincts have died out ; 
for necessity there is freedom ; for desire there is 
conscience ; natural selection is lost in intelligence ; 
the struggle for existence is checked and actually 
reversed under the moral nature, so that the weak 
live and the strong perish unless they protect the 
weak. A being who puts a contrast on all the rav- 
ening creation behind him, and lifts his face toward 
the heavens in adoration, and throws the arms of his 
saving love aroimd all living things, and so falls into 
sympathetic affinity with God himself and becomes 
a conscious creator of what is good and true and 
beautiful — such is man. What will God do with 
this being, the product of countless seons of creative 
energy? What will God do with his own image? is 
the piercing question put to reason. I speak of ideal 
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man — the man that has been and shall be ; of the 
meek who inherit the earth and rule over it in the 
sovereign power of love and goodness. How much 
of time, what field of existence and action, will God 
grant to this being ? The pulses of his heart wear 
out in less than a hundred years. Ten years are re- 
quired for intelligence to replace the loss of instinct, 
so that relatively his full life is briefer than that of 
the higher animals. A quarter of his years is re- 
quired for physical and mental development ; a half 
is left for work and achievement, and the rest for 
dying. And he dies saying: I am the product of 
eternity, and I can return into eternity ; I have lived 
under the inspiration of eternal life, and I may 
claim it ; I have loved my God, my child, my brother 
man, and I know that love is an eternal thing ; it 
has so announced itself to me, and I pass into its 
perfect and eternal realization. Measure this being 
thus, and then ask reason, ask God himself, if his 
mortal life is a reasonable existence. There is no 
proportion between the production of man and his 
duration ; it is like spending a thousand years in 
building a pyrotechnic piece that bums against the 
sky for one moment and leaves the blackness of a 
night never again to be lighted. Such a destiny 
can be correlated to no possible conception of God 
nor of the world except that of pessimism — the 
philosophy of chaos — the logic that assumes or- 
der to prove disorder — that uses consciousness to 
show that it is a disease. But any rational concep- 
tion of God forces us to the conclusion that he will 
hold on to the final product of his long, creative 
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process. If man were simply a value, a fruit of 
use, an actor of intelligence, a creator of good, he 
would be worth preserving ; but if God loves man 
and man loves God, and so together they realize the 
ultimate and highest conception of being and des- 
tiny, it is impossible to believe that the knife of 
Omnipotence will cut the cords of that love and 
suffer man to fall back into elemental flames ; for, if 
we do not live when we die, we pass into the realm 
of oxygen. Perhaps it is our destiny — it must be 
under some theories; but it is not yet necessary 
under any accredited theory of science or philosophy 
to conceive of God as a Moloch burning his children 
in his fiery anns, nor ^ a Saturn devonring his own 
offspring. 

I am well aware that just here a distinction is 
made that takes off the edge of these horrible conclu- 
sions, — namely, that humanity survives though the 
individual perishes. This theory, which is not re- 
cent, has its origin in that phase of nature which 
shows a constant disregard of the individual and a 
steady care for the type or class. It found its way 
from science into literature, where it took on the 
form of lofty sentiment and became almost a reli- 
gion. It is a product of the too hasty theory that 
we may carry the analogies of nature over into the 
world of man, and lay them down squarely and with- 
out qualification as though they compassed him. 
Science no longer does this, but the blunder lives 
on in literature and the every-day thought of the 
world. But suppose it were true that the individual 
perishes and humanity survives, how much relief 
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does it afford to thought ? It simply lengthens the 
day that must end in horrible doom. For the ques- 
tion recurs, how long will humanity continue ? For 
long, indeed, if man can preserve the illusion of im- 
mortality and the kindred illusions of love and duty 
and sacrifice that go with it, and can be kept apart 
from an altruism that defeats itself by cutting the 
nerve of personality. Humanity will stay long upon 
the earth if love and conscience are fed by their 
proper and only sustaining inspirations; but even 
then how long will the earth entertain that golden 
era when the individual shall peacefully live out his 
allotted years, and yield up the store of his life to 
the general fund of humanity, in the utter content 
of perfect negation ? I might perhaps make a total 
sacrifice for an eternal good, but I will sit down with 
the pessimists sooner than sacrifice myself for a tem- 
porary good ; the total cannot be correlated to the 
temporary. If such sacrifice is ever made, it is the 
insanity of self-estimate, or rather is the outcome of 
an unconscious sense of a continuous life. How long 
do I live on in humanity ? Only till the crust of the 
earth becomes a little thicker, and days and nights 
grow longer, and the earth 3ucks the air into its " in- 
terlimar caves " — now a sister to the moon. Chaos 
does not lie behind this world, but ahead. 

'* Many an seon moulded earth before her highest man was bom ; 
Many an aeon, too, may pass when earth is manless and forlorn." 

The picture of the evolution of man through " dra- 
gons of the prime " is not so dreadful as that fore- 
shadowed when the world shall have grown old, and 
environment no longer favors full life. Humanity 
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may mount high, but it must go down and reverse 
the steps of its ascent. Its lofty altruism will die 
out under hard conditions ; the struggle for existence 
will again resume its sway, and hungry hordes will 
fish in shallowing seas, and roam in the blasted for- 
ests of a dying world, breathing a thin atmosphere 
under which man shrinks towards inevitable extinc- 
tion. Science paints the picture, but reason disdains 
it as the probable outcome of humanity. The future 
of this world as the abode of humanity is a mystery, 
though not wholly a dark one ; but under no possi- 
ble conception can the world be regarded as the 
theatre of the total history of the race. 

A modification of this view is the theory that sets 
aside personality and asserts a return of the indi- 
vidual life into God. Mr. Emerson in an essay, the 
suggestive value of which is very great, says : " I 
confess that everything connected with our person- 
ality fails." It would be easy to quote Emerson 
against himself, but that were no gain. He wrote 
this sentence too early to have the advantage of re- 
cent science. In that play of nature on which he 
fixed his gaze years before Darwin, he saw indeed 
that " nature never spares the individual," but his 
prophetic soul did not reveal to him the things to be. 
The interpretation of science, as now given, tells us 
that when man is reached in the process of develop- 
ment nature does spare the individual, or, more prop- 
erly, the person. It is the very thing nature has 
been aiming at all along, namely, to produce a per- 
son and then preserve him. The whole trend of the 
laws in social and intelligent humanity is toward 
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securing a full personality, and a defense and per- 
petuity of it. Emerson apparently never caught 
sight of the fact that in humanity there is a reversal 
of those laws by which matter and brute-life led up 
to man. He looked at nature more closely than 
Plato dared, and was dazzled. 

This altruism which assumes for itself a loftier mo- 
rality in its willingness to part with personality and 
live on simply as influence and force, sweetening hu- 
man life and deepening the blue of heaven, — a view 
that colors some unfortunate pages of both literature 
and science, — is one of those theories that contains 
within itself its own refutation. It regards person- 
ality almost as an immorality : lose yourself in the 
general good ; it is but selfish to claim existence for 
self. It may be, indeed, but not if personality has 
attained to the law of love and service. Personal- 
ity may not only reverse the law of selfishness, but 
it is the only condition under which it can be wholly 
reversed. If I can remain a person, I can love and 
serve, — I may be a perpetual generator of love and 
service ; but if I cease to exist, I cease to create 
them, and leave a mere echo or trailing influence 
thinning out into an unmeaning universe. Such an 
altruism limits the use and force of character to the 
small opportunity of human life ; it is so much and 
no more, however long it may continue to act ; but 
the altruism of ideal and enduring personality con- 
tinues to act forever, and possibly on an increasing 
scale. This altruism of benevolent annihilation cuts 
away the basis of its action ; it pauperizes itself by 
one act of giving, — breaks its bank in the generosity 
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of its issue. It is one thing to see the difficulties in 
the way of immortality, but quite another thing to 
erect annihilation into morality ; and it is simply a 
blunder in logic to claim for such morality a supe- 
riority over that of those who hope to live on, wear- 
ing the crown of pei'sonality that struggling nature 
has placed on their heads, and serving its Author 
forever and ever. The simple desire to live is 
neither moral nor immoral, but the desire to live for 
service and love is the highest morality and the only 
true altruism. 

I will not follow the subject into those fields of 
human life and spiritual experience where the assur- 
ances of immortality mount into clear vision, my aim 
having been to lessen the weight of the physical 
world as it hangs upon us in our upward flight. We 
cannot cut the bond that binds us to the world by 
pious assertion, nor cast it off by ecstatic struggles 
of the spirit, nor unbind it by any half-way processes 
of logic, nor by turning our back upon ascertained 
knowledge. We must have a clear path behind us 
if we would have a possible one before us. 

There are three chief realities, no one of which 
can be left out in attempts to solve the problem of 
destiny : man, the world, and God. We must think 
of them in an orderly and consistent way. One re- 
ality cannot destroy nor lessen the force of another. 
If there has been apparent conflict in the past, it 
now seems to be drawing to a close ; the world agrees 
with theism, and matter no longer denies spirit. If 
at one time, matter threatened to possess the universe 
and include it under its laws, it has withdrawn its 
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claim, and even finds itself driven to mind and to 
spirit as the larger factors of its own problems. 
Mind now has full liberty to think consistently of 
itself and of God, and, with such liberty, it finds 
itself driven to the conclusion of inmiortality by 
every consideration of its nature and by every fact 
of its condition, — its only refuge against hopeless 
mental confusion. 

Not from consciousness only, — knowing ourselves 
to be what we are, — but out of the mystery of our- 
selves, may we draw this sublime hope ; for we are 
correlated not only to the known, but to the un- 
known. The spirit transcends the visible, and by 
dream, by vision, by inextinguishable desire, by the 
unceasing cry of the conscious creature for the Cre- 
ator, by the aspiration after perfection, by the pres- 
sure of evil and by the weight of sorrow, penetrates 
the realms beyond, knowing there must be meaning 
and purpose and end for the mystery that it is. 
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** The death and the resurrectioii of the Christ are always to be 
connected with the ascension. This is the witness that no limits of 
time or space can separate the Christ from the world which he 
has redeemed. It is the witness that the heavens are opened, and 
that tlieir life becomes henceforth one with the life of earth. It 
becomes an incentive to duty in a life of faith and hope. It is the 
evidence of a pure and redeemed and glorified hnmanity. It ful- 
fills the transfiguration in the eternal glory of the Son of man." — 
Elisha Mulford, LL. D., The Republic of God, p. 257. 

'' The resurrection of Christ is a revelation of a general law of 
resurrection, and that law and order of life in the resurrection is in 
continuity with, and is the fulfillment of, the lower laws and pro- 
cesses of creatiid life up to man." — Rev. Newmak Smtth, D. D., 
Preface to revised ed. of Old Faiths in New Lights. 

*' * As physical science has brought us to the conclusion that back 
of all the phenomena of the natural universe there lies veiled an 
invisible universe of forces, and that these forces may ultimately be 
reduced to one pervading force, in which the essential unity of the 
physical universe consists, and as philosophy has further advanced 
tlie rational conjecture that this ultimate all-pervading force is 
simply will, so the great Teacher holds up before us the spiritual 
world as a system in the same way pervaded by one life, — a life 
revealed in him as its highest human manifestation, but meant 
to be shared by all those who, by faith, become partakers of his 
nature. When, therefore, we are told that the Word, by whom all 
things were created, was made flesh and dwelt among us, — in other 
words, that the eternal reason by which the creation from the be- 
ginning has been shaped, in the fullness of time allied itself with 
human intelligence and with human will, — we are not only told 
nothing that science contradicts, but we have hinted to us a law of 
the spiritual world which the laws of the natural world confirm, 
and with which all the last conclusions of science stand np in 
striking and convincing parallel.'' — Pbof. J. Lewis DimAN, D. D., 
Orations and Essays, p. 409. 
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The earth beareth f mit of herself ; first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full com in the ear. — St. Mabk iv. 28. 

Our Lord nowhere defines the kingdom of Heaven, 
but many times over tells us what it is like. A great 
teacher does not indulge in definitions ; for a defini- 
tion by its nature implies logical processes and con- 
clusions that shut one up within one's own mind, 
subject to its weaknesses and limitations. Christ 
puts himself in contrast with the dogmatist who 
frames a definition that necessarily imprisons him, 
by opening a universe — undefinable, but clearly ap- 
prehended. Search it thoughout, he says, and you 
will find that all things are in harmony, one truth 
in all truths. The dogmatist proves a point, Christ 
reveals the universe of truth ; one drives us to some 
definite action, the other inspires us with a sense of 
duty ; one binds us, the other leaves us in freedom. 
A great truth can be conveyed only by a great illus- 
tration ; but Christ's method went farther and con- 
nected the truth with the process and fact he uses : 
the same force, the same order, the same movement, 
are in the illustration and in the truth illustrated ; 
and one sets forth the other because they have such a 
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relation. Tbe kingdom of Heaven is like growing 
corn, not because the Oriental fancy discerns an 
external likeness, but because the same power lies 
behind the springing com and the unfolding king- 
dom inducing their likeness; they correspond, be- 
cause both are ordained by one mind and pat into 
one order. 

Christ likened the kingdom of Heaven to two 
fields of action, — growth in the organic world, and 
the spontaneous action of the human heart in the 
natural and every-day relations of life. It is like 
seed sown, like growing com, like working leaven, 
like mustard-seed and a fig-tree, like wheat and 
tares, and fermenting wine. It is like the play of 
the mind when men lose sheep or money or sons, when 
they are intrusted with money, when they go to feasts 
and weddings, when they pray, when they catch fish, 
and barter, and mend garments, and build houses. 
The world of unfolding nature and the world of 
human life, — here are set down the laws, the meth- 
ods, and the outcome of this great order named the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Understand one and you will 
know the other. The likeness is not rhetorical but 
essential ; the revelation of one is through the other, 
and they match each other because both rest on one 
Will that works in harmony with itself. 

It would be pressing language too far to seek in 
the phrase, " the earth beareth fruit of herself," a 
reference to any scientific theory ; still there is a rec- 
ognition of the fact that there is lodged in the world 
of nature a force that works, as it were, of itself, 
and so brings forth fruit. It does not assert, but 
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it admits of, an evolutionary process in the organic 
world. 

The theory of evolution in some form is now so 
widely accepted that it no longer stirs offense nor 
awakens suspicion to name it in connection with 
questions of theology. One may do so without 
thereby conmiitting one's self to any special theory 
of evolution, or to any conclusion that may be drawn 
from it. It may be well, whether it is accepted or 
rejected, to lay it beside the problems of religion in 
a tentative way, in order to see if it will aid in solv- 
ing them, or add to their force and clearness. A 
multitude of inquiring and not wholly believing 
minds are thinking upon the themes of evolution, 
who are eager to discover if they can retain both 
their faith and their science. The practical divorce 
between this popular theory and theology, that is 
often insisted on, reacts against faith, for we are so 
closely bound to this world that its apparent verdicts 
take precedence of those of the spiritual world. They 
may be specially blessed who believe without seeing, 
but others are not to be condemned who ask to lay 
their finger upon the proof that life is stronger 
than death. There is a great deal of incipient 
infidelity that might be cured if it were properly 
dealt with. The limitations that make theology an 
isolated science, and the common assertion that re- 
ligion and science have nothing to do with each 
other, are the actual sources of this infidelity. We 
know ourselves too well to assent to the claim that 
we are compartment-beings, thought-tight, and can 
shut religion up in one part, and philosophy in 
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of science contemporary ;with its f ramer long before 
he stated it; and the system waited for centuries, 
and waits still, for full statement. Gravitation was 
held under an imperfect formula before Newton dis- 
covered the correct one, and was held as local before 
it was known to be universal ; nor do we yet know 
much about it. Nearly every great truth precedes 
its theory; it is believed before it is formulated. 
Christianity itself was a fact and a power in the 
world before it became a system ; nor have we yet, 
nor shall we ever have, a definition of it. There is 
reason to think it will be the same with evolution. 
It is certainly true to-day that there is no closely 
defined theory of evolution that covers its facts. 
Universal laws are asserted, but they are found to 
be particular and limited in their field. Evolution 
and Darwinism have been used as interchangeable 
terms and are still popularly so used ; but the men 
of science to-day regard Darwin as a great student 
of evolution who discovered the law of natural selec- 
tion to which his followers gave a wider scope than 
was claimed for it by himself. Natural selection, 
though a law of wide reach, does not cover the facts 
of evolution. 

Soughly defined, evolution is the theory that life 
in the organic world is developed or evolved from 
preceding life by descent and variation. So far, 
there is nearly universal agreement because the fact 
is so evident. But when we ask why, or by what 
law, offspring is like parents, we get various answers, 
and none are satisfactory; and when we ask why 
offspring varies from parents, we get still more di- 
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vergcnt answers that are even less satisfaotory. 
Some theories explain variation by natural sele(^- 
tion ; others by migration ; others by an '^ internal 
tendency," which is quite probable, but it is a mere 
phrase and explains nothing ; others still by ^ ex- 
traordinary births " which become the progenitors of 
new species, — true in part doubtless, but how far 
true is not known, and, whether partial or universal, 
it is no explanation of the fact. Another, and just 
now popular, theory of variation is that it is caused 
by the active efforts of animals in certain direc- 
tions ; but it is questioned if tendencies so caused are 
sufficiently persistent to form a permanent species. 

These are examples of attempts to explain a fact 
upon which all are agreed, but are wide apart in 
their explanations. They touch each other at certain 
points and run into each other at other points, and 
all rest on certain well-attested phenomena; but no 
one covers, nor do all, taken in their points of agree- 
ment, cover the facts, nor do they get beyond a cer- 
tain limit where observation ends, — reaching a dead- 
wall behind which their great fact lies in unattain- 
able mystery. This condition of the subject is of 
great significance. It does not indicate an imper- 
fect state of science. Lamarck was perhaps as near 
right as any man since ; and science has chiefly pro- 
vided old theories with a few more facts : the micro- 
scope has only added to the vision of the eye. It 
rather indicates two things : first, that life is a very 
complex thing, and is too wide to be brought under 
a theory, — that while innumerable things may be as- 
serted of it, it cannot be put into a single category ; 
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second, that an explanation of life must be sought 
in a region that technical science does not recognize. 
A point of immense significance, I repeat, because 
the theories break down one after another at just 
those points where they most threaten morals and 
religion, leaving the great fact of evolution to be 
explained, if explained at all, by theories that admit 
of morals and religion. The men of science demur, 
and say, " Give us time and we will unravel the tan- 
gled thread of creation." We do not cast at science 
its disagreements, nor remind it that so far it has 
worked at cross purposes, for we well know that 
such confusion is no sign of error ; science seldom 
starts on the right path, but it often reaches its end, 
or some better end than it aimed at. Instead, we 
assert that science will fail in its quest because it 
always brings up against ultimate facts in both the 
material and physical worlds. When it is found that 
some countless millions of vibrations of luminiferous 
ether upon the retina of the eye give the color red, 
we have reached an ultimate fact; go one step far- 
ther and you are in a world that physical science 
does not recognize; namely, the consciousness of 
vision. So when we say, I think, I will, I remem- 
ber, we assert actual processes that physical science 
cannot measure : the effort to do so is an attempt 
to get outside of mind to find mind ; it is going out- 
side of the ship to discover where it is bearing you. 
These ultimate facts form barriers that physical 
science cannot pass. It may crowd them back and 
make ever-widening fields for itself, but they re- 
main; they exist in every grain of sand, in every 
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begotten and conceived thing, in everr actinia intd- 
ligenr-e. There cannot therefore be any theoiy of 
creation that is scientific, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Science covers onlv a section of creation. 
It begins with a homogeneous fluid disturbed by 
force, but what the force is, and why it begins to 
act, it does not undertake to determine; it simply 
strikes in at a given point upon an existing order. 
What is back of this, what mav be over it and 
under it and in it, science does not recognize, but 
cannot deny. Now here are great realities, orders, 
forces already existing and at work when science 
begins its examination. They exist and act still, 
and are the materials with which science works ; 
they are the ocean out of which science has filled the 
cup over which it is busy ; but no measurement or 
analysis of the contents of the cup will explain the 
ocean. It is in this, so to speak, preexisting world, 
this supra et sub et intra existing world, that theol- 
ogy and philosophy have their fields, which are not 
only outside of the physical world but inclusive of 
it. Physical science can no more settle a question 
of morals than it can settle the question of creation. 
It adduces many illuminating facts in respect to 
both, but it brings up against the same barriers in 
either case, giving us methods and processes but 
never causes and explanations. Hence it can deter- 
mine no question in morals or religion or philosophy, 
simply because they reach beyond its domain while 
they have a considerable play within it. 

But the theistic evolutionist refuses to think 
within this domain, and holds that it is unscientific 
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and empirical to start in at a given point and then 
attempt an explanation of creation and morals. He 
boldly enters the wider domain of ultimate cause 
and original force, and there attempts to think. 
He can, at least, offer explanations that cannot be 
disproved, and more and more seems he to be mar- 
shaling the forces the way they are going. Postu- 
late a creative Power, an eternal Will, a moral 
Being, and you can have a coherent system, which 
is certainly better than a scientific theory that can- 
not carry the facts. 

The point at which I am aiming is this : as nat- 
ural science starts in at a given point and abandons 
all that is before it to the theist, so a point will be 
reached where science fails and must leave the prob- 
lems of existence to be solved by the theist. As 
science cannot determine origin, so it cannot deter- 
mine destiny; as it presents a sectional view of 
creation, so it gives only a sectional view of every- 
thing in creation. It is not only a secfcional view in 
time but in scope and reach. Everything rises out 
of its domain, and disappears from its view in that 
larger world which is about it ; a crystal and a man 
are equally inexplicable within its necessarily limited 
vision. 

Such reflections leave with us the clear conviction 
that physical science cannot settle the problems of 
religion, though it may furnish important factors in 
their solution. It can trace a few of the external 
features of their history for a limited time, the most 
important of which is that man id included in the 
evolutionary process so far as the limited vision of 
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science can observe him. But as this covers his en- 
tire visible history, the question arises, What will be 
his future history ? If he has been evolved in his 
physical nature from the lower orders, may he not 
develop into a higher order, and so become a simple 
factor of an ascending series — as much below what 
is to be as he is now above what has been ? More 
briefly: granting evolution, may not man develop, 
by the law of descent and variation, into a superior 
species of being ? 

The question is worthy of discussion, because evo- 
lutionary conceptions prevail so generally that it is 
wise to discuss man under them, and a question so 
legitimate as this must be met; and also because it 
leads to a lofty conception of man, and throws pos- 
sible light upon certain great Christian facts. 

I shall attempt to suggest a few reasons tending 
to show that man has reached the end of his phys- 
ical evolution, and will not develop into another and 
higher species. 

Evolution does not imply that any given evolu- 
tionary process has no limits or end. 

Evolution may be a general law or method, but it 
does not follow that each thing or species evolved 
will forever go on developing into higher forms. It 
is quite as probable that evolution is working towards 
a fixed end as towards a forever ascending end ; it 
begins in time and space, and because it so begins it 
may so end. If we find a tendency to develop, we 
find also a tendency to cease developing. There is 
a strife and effort to produce a species, but, having 
produced it, there is a disposition to rest and go no 
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farther, and it is only by great straggle that nature 
is crowded on to the production of another species 
out of existing ones. Hence the apparent perma- 
nence of species ; there is undoubtedly a tendency to 
such permanence, and there is much reason to be- 
lieve that it will be reached. Creation presents itself 
in that aspect — species produced and obstinately 
remaining such ; and the only reason we believe that 
one species has been evolved from another is because 
the facts require such belief as we study the past. 
We do not now behold the evolutionary process 
going on except in embryology, where the whole 
story of creation is perpetually repeated ; and in arti- 
ficial experiments with certain animals, which are not 
wholly satisfactory, as they show a tendency to ster- 
ility and reversion. Evidently the end of a process 
has been reached, or nearly reached. The struggle 
for existence and natural selection go on, and en- 
vironment •changes, but plant and tree and animal 
remain the same, and wear an aspect of finality. 
Nature has done what she strove to do, namely, 
evolved species, and, having gained her end, ceases 
from effort in that direction. The oak and the 
maple intertwine their boughs for a thousand years, 
but do not modify each other. The rose and the 
poppy blossom in the same garden for countless 
generations, but the rose distills no sleep and the 
poppy does not rob the rose of its perfume. 

We not only have the fact of permanence of species 
before us, but it is explicable if we can be content to 
regard evolution as a simple process, and decline to 
grant unlimited sweep to the laws of natural selec- 
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tion and variation. It is neither good logic nor 
good science to assert that the observed processes 
of evolution are equal to evolution. Logic and 
science indicate that evolution is the working out 
of a definite design with reference to a definite 
end ; the laws themselves are the merest slaves of 
the design. This design and end is the production 
of species. When these are produced, the laws 
either cease to act, or show a tendency to cease, — 
if not wholly in the lower species, an ever-increasing 
tendency to do so in the higher, — thus indicating 
that an end of physical variation will be reached. 

For the sake of entire clearness, let me say again 
that science itself does not require us to assign un- 
limited and endless sweep to the laws of struggle 
for existence, natural selection, and variation ; they 
work towards definite ends, then stop and give 
way to other laws that may be analogous to them 
in some respects, but in others are the reversal of 
them. It is equally scientific, and it is far more 
reasonable because it takes in a larger group of 
facts, to assert that evolution, having produced man, 
has done what it was set to do and goes no farther. 

The effort of nature seems to have been to pro- 
duce a person^ and, having done this, the work of 
evolving creation ceases and rests from its labors. 

What is a person ? A being having intellect, feel- 
ing, and will, and consciousness of itself as such. 
The brute world produces individuals but not per- 
sons. An individual is one of a class, distinct from 
it but not to the point of consciousness ; a person is 
not only one of a class, but k^ows himself as one. 
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An individual is not free because it is not wholly- 
detached from its species, but a person is wholly de- 
tached, and therefore is wholly free ; a person only 
can say / and Thou, The brutes certainly have 
mind and feeling and will, but only in a rudimen- 
tary and partial way. Suppose a brute of a higher 
order were capable of self -analysis, it would be 
obliged to say of itself : " I think, but I have not a 
full mind ; I do nothing reflectively, but because I 
feel that I must ; I love, but I see that I cease to love 
after a little, nor can I tell why I love ; I have will 
up to a certain point, — I can defend myself and 
seek food, and I can learn to obey, but I feel myself 
driven by a power that I do not understand, nor can 
I resist doing what I am moved to do ; I am a part 
of that which is around me, and I cannot detach my- 
self from it." Man is not obliged to speak of him- 
self in such terms. He can think perfectly, that is, 
reflectively and up to the verge of his knowledge; 
if he could see farther and know more facts, he is 
conscious that he could reflect upon them. He can 
love perfectly because he can choose to die for what 
he loves ; that is, he can cast the whole of himself 
into the act of love. He can will perfectly ; that is, 
when he makes a choice he knows that it is a real 
choice : he knows and weighs the motives on either 
side. He knows himself as distinct from creation, — 
drawn out from it and still bound to it by a thou- 
sand cords, but still so separate from it that he can 
say : " I am /, and am not i7." 

These full attributes and this full consciousness 
constitute personality. We need not hesitate to say 
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that man, ideal maD, is a perfect being. He may 
go on indefinitely towards an enlargement of his 
powers ; he may think more widely, love more in- 
tensely, choose more wisely, and grow into an ever- 
deepening sense of selfhood ; but there is no occa- 
sion for his changing into another kind of being. 
His limitations are not indications that he is not al- 
ready a perfect being. A greater and more complex 
physical development would not necessarily yield a 
superior creature. Voltaire points one of his severest 
gibes at human nature in the fable in which he trans- 
fers an inhabitant of the earth to one of the larger 
planets, and sets him to talking with the people he 
finds there, — a very discontented lot, who grumble 
over their limitations : " We have only sixty senses, 
and cannot be expected to know much ; " and so 
quite put to confusion the earthly visitor, who is 
forced to confess that he has only five. Voltaire was 
too eager in his sarcasm to see that knowledge does 
not depend upon the senses but upon mind. If mind 
is absolute, five senses may be as good as sixty. In- 
deed, it is probable that the physical universe is cor- 
related to the five senses ; that these inlets are suf- 
ficient to let in the whole material creation upon 
man, provided there is a true mind behind them. 
With five senses and mind we have already come 
to the verge of matter, and stand looking off into 
a world of spirit : what we now want is, not more 
senses, — more or better eyes and ears and hands, — 
but a better use of mind. Nay, it seems probable 
that what we now need for larger knowledge is to 
drop what senses we have, and go off into that world 
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of the spirit to the borders of which we have come, 
and explore it simply as minds, or with spiritual 
bodies. There is not the slightest reason for believ- 
ing that a superior physical being would gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of the world than man has or will 
have. 

And so it would seem that nature, having produced 
a being who is capable of understanding it, who is 
separate from matter, and is allied to an order above 
it, will make no more efforts in a physical direction, 
but will move in the direction of this other order to 
which man belongs. If there is to be further evolu- 
tion, it will not be material but spiritual ; but there 
is more reason for expecting growth than evolution, 
because man is already a perfect creature, — the 
image of God, as near and like to God as a created 
being can be. 

There is in man no premonition of a development 
into a higher physical Ufe. 

In every antecedent order, we may well suppose 
there is a sympathetic forecast of, and movement 
towards, that which is about to come. The embry- 
onic bird must have some sense or limited conscious- 
ness of wings and flight. As one species or variety 
is about to pass into another, there is doubtless some 
prior hint or yearning or movement towards the 
functions awaiting development. Nature makes no 
sudden changes in its order, but always sends for- 
ward some announcing herald: the force sets to- 
wards its destiny. But in man this does not point 
in a physical direction. He does not dream of better 
hands and feet and eyes and ears. Instead, all the 
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inward movements of his nature are mind-ward, and 
towards that world of thought in which he can secure 
all the results which a more highly organized body 
might possibly give. He does not yearn for swifter 
feet, but rather for such use of his mind that he can 
make engines which shall not only outrun all possible 
feet, but supersede them ; nor for stronger hands, 
but for inventive power to create machines that shall 
do the work of many hands ; nor for better eyes, 
but for skill to make telescopes and microscopes that 
shall outreach the power of all possible eyes. The 
set and bent of our nature is not towards more 
senses, but towards mental faculties that either sup- 
plement or supersede the senses. Indeed, more 
senses, that is, more avenues into the physical world, 
would imply that man was to turn his attention back- 
ward and downward towards matter, whereas the 
whole effort of nature has been to get him out of and 
away from it. His lessons do not now lie there, but 
in the moral and spiritual world to the borders of 
which he has come. Were man to develop physically 
into a superior animal, it might result in binding 
this finer creature faster in matter ; for such a being 
would either be more perfectly correlated to the 
world, and so might come into a fatal satisfaction 
with a transient order ; or it would be out of true 
correlation with the world, and so would despise it. 
Either result would be fatal : gross contentment with 
a world wholly mastered, or pessimistic contempt for 
a world too far removed or too alien to be of service. 
Man occupies just that relation to the physical world 
in which he can make the best use of it preparatory 
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to leaving it behind him. One step short of man, 
the being cannot extricate itself from matter ; one 
step beyond might throw the being back into mat- 
ter, either as content with it or as hating it, in 
which case the world would no longer serve it. 

The actual movement and effort of man is not 
in the direction of physical development, but is 
towards a moral and spiritual development. The 
effort of nature points away from the physical 
world and seems about to overleap it, and to lift its 
last creation into a world of thought and spirit. 

Man will, indeed, perfect his body and make the 
most of it, but only as a basis for an intellectual and 
spiritual life. He has already done much in this 
way, but there is no hint of organic change. There 
is reason to believe that the modern eye has a better 
perception of the chromatic scale than the Greek eye. 
Homer is devoid of color, but a landscape, to the 
last touch, could be painted from the pages of George 
Eliot or Charles Craddock. So of music : the 
Greek ear knew little of it beyond rhythm. " Old 
Timotheus " might lead a military company, but he 
could not lift a modem " mortal to the skies." But 
these improvements of eye and ear are not organic 
changes, and only carry man over into a spiritual 
world. It is the thought and feeling in color and 
sound that we care for ; they literally transport us 
into a world where eye and ear have no function. 
Hence we infer that the next step for man is not 
some superior physical form, but an elevation into 
a true spiritual world. Already he stands on its 
borders ; he enters within it by thought and feeling ; 
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he cares for little else when thought and feeling have 
once been awakened ; he yearns for it with real or 
unconscious desire. He knows that he issued from 
that world, that he is the creature of mind and not 
of matter, of spirit and not of force. Behind this 
long evolution of struggling nature lies this world of 
idea and thought and feeling and creating energy, a 
real world of which this physical world is only the 
show or semblance, as the statue is only the poor 
shadow of the sculptor's ideal which is the real thing. 
Having been brought through the long process of 
evolving creation, and made a partaker of every 
stage of it for some inscrutable reason, to the verge 
of another world, so that it can be said of him that 
he has a true mind and a true spirit, his next step 
will be into that world to which he is thus correlated. 
He already moves in it ; he has its freedom ; he 
knows its language ; he can pronounce the ineffable 
Name, and can receive upon his face the rays of the 
divine glory. He can hear the eternal hymn of cre- 
ation, and knows that it is keyed to joy and right- 
eousness. He can feel in full measuje the throb of 
that supreme, genetic impulse out of which creation 
sprang — love. If there is any significance or fit- 
ness in the order of things, the next step for man 
will be into this world of realities, and not into a 
physical order in which nothing more could be done 
than has been done for him. 

In saying that physical or creative evolution prob- 
ably ends with man, it is not meant that he is ex- 
empt from the methods of evolution. His history 
may go on under laws analogous to those of physical 
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evolution, but he himself will be the theatre of them. 
The law of the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest may continue, not as a physical 
process in relation to others, but as a moral process 
within the circle of his own powers. For man, being 
the end and head of creation, has in himself the 
whole history of creation ; the entire past in all its 
forms lives and its processes work in him, but al- 
ways within the fixed and stable limits of personal- 
ity. The atoms still whirl in tissue and blood ; the 
gases and fluids of primeval ages are a part of his 
composition ; his bones are built out of the elemen- 
tal solids ; the habits and motives of the animal 
world linger within him, and show their lineaments 
in his own ; the appetites and passions and tempers 
of beasts still assert themselves in him, even as we 
name them, — beastly. Being such, the whole pro- 
cess of evolving nature is repeated in him as a free 
moral being. He becomes, as it were, the whole cre- 
ation, and its whole struggle is repeated in him and 
by him, but in conjunction with other factors and 
on another stage. Heredity conserves and strives 
to fix the past, but the moral within him, and the 
spiritual environment made for him, contend against 
heredity, and select and nourish that which is best. 
The animal is kept down and crowded out, giving 
place to intellectual and moral and spiritual habits 
and qualities. In this process man himself is a free 
actor, sinking backward into brute conditions, or 
rising into the divine life of which he has become 
conscious. The methods and features are evolu- 
tionary, but he himself is the force presiding over 
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them — resisting or cooperating with him who is over 
and in all. Hence the process is moral, and em- 
braces the whole circle of moral truths, — sin, re- 
pentance, conversion, regeneration, aspiration, and 
struggle after the highest ; for all of these turn on, 
and have their meaning in, a yielding to the animal 
nature or a striving after the spiritual nature. Ten- 
nyson, whose poems are impregnated with the evolu- 
tionary idea, — an idea that corrects and redeems 
what otherwise would be a pessimistic muse, — puts 
the truth into the lines of In Memoriam^ where he 
ascribes a high destiny to man : — 

* ' If so he type this work of time 
Within himself, from more to more. ' ' 

Such thoughts do not invalidate any moral duty, 
or contradict any Christian doctrine. Instead they 
provide a rational philosophy for sin, conscience, 
regeneration, and life in the Spirit. They open a 
path from lower life to higher, and pave a way be- 
tween this world and the next. They fortify Chris- 
tian truths by universal truth, and put underneath 
their problems the base-line that runs through 
creation as a basis for expectations that converge in 
heaven. Man needs the whole world to stand on, 
and all truth to support him ; for so only is he the 
head of creation, and so only can he find his way 
out of its lower forms into that higher order from 
which creation sprang. 

Still, such considerations might be considered as 
mere speculations were it not for the fact that we 
have them in the form of a reality. Man's nature 
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and destiny are not only matters of theory but of 
fact ; his history and its stages have been gone 
through and ultimated in One who was Humanity 
itself. It is possibly more than a religious fact that 
Christ lived out the life of man in its highest degree 
and to its last form on the earth, and that he thus 
illustrated the movement and destiny of humanity. 
The presiding feature of that life was his conscious- 
ness of another world from which he came and into 
which he returned. If it was a dream, then all is 
a dream and all may go. But we have no right to 
pass by that life and consciousness without testing 
them to see if they will not fit into and explain this 
lofty hypothesis of man that we are considering. 

The reality and fullness of Christ's human life, 
and the consciousness of another world, each inter- 
penetrating and swelling the volume of the other, 
this is the fact that holds the eye of the world and 
challenges its thought. He lived a perfectly human 
life, and yet upon the basis of it, and as it were out 
of its nature, predicated another life. He does not 
bring immortality into the world as the far-oflf secret 
of highest heaven, but he instinctively predicated it 
because he was perfectly the Son of Man. It was 
no problem for discussion to him, but simply a nat- 
ural assertion, — the outcome of his insight and 
outlook as he turned to the world and measured it, 
and then into heaven and saw what was there, and 
then upon himself, and found that he belonged both 
to this world and to heaven. Son of man and Son of 
God, each because he was perfectly the other. He 
saw all things; he pierced to the meaning of the 
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world ; he understood day and night ; he oompre- 
hende<l the morning and the evening ; he looked into 
the heart of the rose ; he knew the secret of history ; 
he entered into the depths of humanity, and knew 
life and man ; he saw all things and himself in God, 
and God in all ; and out of such vision sprang the 
HiK)ntaneou3 conviction of eternal life as the .key to 
all and the end of all. Life in another world is what 
nature and man and God mean, and he was the illus- 
tration and realization of it. The destiny of man is 
thus outlined in the Christ. His resurrection was a 
real entrance into that world, and is the next stage 
in the development of humanity. His history be- 
tween that event and his ascension cannot be under- 
stood and measured until it is connected with some 
theory of man and made a part of it. As mere 
attestation to previous works and words, it has no 
woiglit with thought, and no dignity in a large the- 
ology. The facts are too gi*eat for such an end ; 
th(»y must have in them the scope and swing of hu- 
man destiny. What if the natural history of hu- 
manity on this world be finished not by evolution 
into some finer form of physical life, not by death, 
but by resurrection and ascension ! Such would 
not only be a worthy end of the long, blind upward 
struggle of creation, but an explanation of it. To- 
wards some high end creation has been pressing with 
ago-long stops and yearning throes. Does the uni- 
form piH)oess that has wrought to ever-finer issues 
till it has produood man, cease on the borders of 
thi* grave, when, if at all, it is taken up by forces of 
whioh we know nothing, and man is transported across 
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the bottomless gulf of death by the sheer force of 
Omnipotence ? or is it probable that this process — 
working ever to finer issues — completes the history 
of man, and lifts him by resurrection and ascension 
into his final state, returning him as a perfect cre- 
ation to the world whence his life was drawn, and to 
the God in whom all along he has lived and moved 
and had his being? 

Three objections may be suggested: First, that 
such a view identifies man with nature, and leaves 
him in its grasp. Whether this is an evil thing 
or not, depends upon the conception of nature. It 
is a fact that we are in nature, and there seems to 
be no way of getting out of it ; but under a concep- 
tion of it as rooted in God, and as mounting ever to- 
wards the spiritual, there is no need to be delivered 
from it ; it might be separation from God himself. 
Nothing is gained for man by disdainful thought of 
nature; ifc is the mother of whom we were bom, over 
whom the begetting spirit broods perpetually. Sec- 
ond, it is objected that it represents Christ as the 
product of nature, and the mere culmination of an 
evolutionary process. But what if this process be 
met by one in the heavens, so that the phrase. Son 
of Man and Son of God, becomes one that takes 
in perfect man and real God, — the revelation of 
the mystery of eternity ? Give full and equal sweep 
and reverence to each, and no violence will be done 
to faith and revelation : rather are they thus ful- 
filled. Third, it is said that if such a destiny awaits 
humanity, no room is left for the full play of char- 
acter, and for its final destiny as tiurning on morals. 
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To this it may be said that, while the line of destiiqr 
for humanity runs in the direction named, it is com- 
plicated by the great fact of freedom which may 
modify its action in the case of individuals. The 
eternal march is in this direction: woe be to him 
who falls out of its line ! 

Theology must not disdainfully separate itself 
from science while it refuses to be measured by it. 
It must come into harmony with nature, if it would 
be true to itself. It is not apart from nature, nor is 
it parallel with it, nor is it superinduced upon it ; 
it is rather the projection or extension of nature into 
the world of the spirit, — that left behind which can- 
not be carried forward, that added which could not 
earlier be included, but nature still in its essential 
meaning and purpose, and in that larger sense in 
which nature is the revelation of God in all his 
works. 

There has been a fatal tendency in the past to 
make theology a thing by itself, — a play of divine 
forces in the air or above it, or a by-play to the 
drama of creation. It has already come somewhat 
nearer the world, but it must come nearer still, and 
cast itself into the stream of human life, where, if it 
is true to itself, it will not be submerged and lost, 
but instead will ride on the waves, point out the di- 
rection they are moving, and preside over the destiny 
of every child of humanity borne on the mysterious 
tide that sets towards eternity. 
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'* An fa-MK tU-gi, w« My «7, 
tkcnaelTM ia mt^. TW ■mi»g of 
•Boogh, and joa tea BnaeaD j ; tbe bent of mttmn beiB|^ tftmrj- 
if Jim earn onij leadi it.** — Casltll 



^'GodkitSMrthor, aadBOCmaB: Iw laid 

Tb* ke T-Dota of all hannooies ; ht plaaaed 
AU p e rfe ct eombinatioas ; aad ht made 
Ut lo that we eoold hear and iiimU iiliijil " 



** It M die foaetion of art to tea and to portraj tha nmnble, Hia 
ideal, in ita true relation to the laws of the nniTene and of the 
kingdom of God ; to implete the niaiini ekotd-stmetaies and the 
tender melodiee with a deeper aentinient or a grander, one more 
tender or more trinmphant, than the heart eoold otherwise expwMB 
or reeeiTe." — Pbof. B. C. Bu>doktt, Mns. Doe., The Missiom of 
to Mind and Heart. 
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Theology and mnsie nnite and more on, hand in hand, throng 
time, and will oontiniie etemaUj to illnstnte, emhellish, enforoe, 
impress, and ^ in the attentire mind the grand and important 
tmths of Christianity." — Axdkkw Law, Euajf on Music 
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The creatioo that now groans will some time sii^." 

Pbof. J. F. Wieb {in coUoquio). 

** There is something sacramental in perfect metre and rhythm. 
They are outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace, 
namely, of the self-possessed and yictorions temper of one who has 
so far subdaed nature as to be able to hear that nniversal sphere- 
music of hers, speaking of which Mr. Carlyle says that ^ all deep- 
est thoughts instinctively vent themselves in song.' " — Chasles 

ElKOSLEY. 

'* There is music in heaven because there is no self-will. Music 
goes on certain laws and rules. Man did not make the laws of 
music : he has only found them out, and, if he be self-willed and 
break them, there is an end of music instantly ; all he brings out 
is discord and ugly sounds. Music is fit for heaven. Music is a 
pattern and type of heaven, and of the everlasting life of God 
which perfect spirits live in heaven ; a life of melody and order in 
themselves ; a life in harmony with each other and with Gbd." — 
Charles Kikgbley. 
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Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Te dragons ajid all deeps : 
' Fire and hail, snow and vapor ; 
Stormy wind, fulfilling his word : 
Mountains and all hills ; 
Fruitful trees and all cedars. 

Psalm cxlviii. 

And they sing the song of Moses the servant of Qod, and the 
song of the Lamh, saying, Great and marvelous are thy works, O 
Lord God, the Almighty ; righteous and true are thy ways, thou 
King of the ages. — Revelation xv. 3. 

If so simple yet absurdly general a question were 
raised as this, — What is the use or object of crea- 
tion ? an equally simple and general answer might 
be returned, namely, that it is the path by which 
God gets to man, and also the path by which man 
gets to God : that is, creation is the medium of the 
revelation of God. By calling it a path we some- 
what define it, for it thus implies a distance that is 
overcome and an end that is reached. God may be 
regarded as starting towards man at the beginning 
of creation, and drawing steadily nearer until he 
reaches man, when — being present and now fully 
revealed — he no longer requires the path, but m^j^ 
be known directly. So man may use creation — its 
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laws, processes, forms — as a path to God along 
which he climbs till he reaches God whom he thus 
comes to know directly. When God and man have 
thus gone over this common path, there is, in a cer- 
tain sense, no further need of it, for each has reached 
the other. We use creation aright when we use it 
as a path between God and man. It has of itself 
no end or use, and so doubtless will pass away, or 
be left behind like a cloud of dust that rises from 
the wheels of the traveler. Creation is the true 
Jacob's ladder on which the angels of heaven and 
the angels of humanity pass and repass — itself a 
dream but the basis of an eternal reality. 

Creation is interpreted to us by the five senses, 
all of which act by some kind of impression and 
f onu the one bridge between ourselves and the world 
of matter — one bridge of sensation but dividing, as 
it were, at the end where it touches man, and be- 
coming sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. If 
man were considered as made up of mind and heart 
and an animal nature, sight might be regarded as 
revealing creation to his mind, hearing to his heart, 
smell and taste and touch to his animal nr.ture. 
The distinction is only apparent and is vaguely gen- 
eral, for as the five senses are but one sense of 
touch, so man is a being who cannot be divided into 
parts ; man is one. But the distinctions are practi- 
cally valuable, and are necessary to a classification 
of knowledge. By the eye we discover an immeas- 
urable universe filled with thoughts, or laws and pro- 
cesses which are based on thoughts — chiefly math- 
ematical ; for whatever else the universe may be 
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and may express, it is mathematical, and mathe- 
matics, as all will confess, reach only the intellec- 
tual side of us. It is true that we can /eeZ by 
seeing, but if creation were revealed to us only 
through the eye, we should know far more than we 
should feel. So another organ is provided that shall 
bring creation to us as emotional beings — the ear 
conveying sound. It is true that the eye can feed 
the heart, and the ear can minister to the mind; 
they play into each other; still, the distinction is 
real. Hence, if using the eye we look at creation 
and find mathematical laws in gravitation and crys- 
tallization, and so infer, as we must, that there is a 
mind behind the laws which speaks to our minds 
through them, so using the ear and hearing sounds 
that touch our hearts, we must infer that there is a 
heart behind the laws of soimd which seeks to reveal 
itself to us through them. We cannot escape this 
conclusion. For as the mind can get out of creation 
no more mathematical relations than were put into 
it, so the heart cannot get from sounds more emotion 
than was originally lodged in the laws that produce 
sounds ; the effect never exceeds the cause. If the 
laws of nature seen by the eye reveal an infinite 
thought or thinker, so these laws heard by the ear 
and acting on the heart reveal an infinite heart that 
ordained them. But the laws of sound rest as fully 
on mathematics as do the laws of gravitation and 
crystallization, and so point to the same source — 
eye and ear, mind and heart, resting on One who is 
both mind and heart. There are theories which con- 
ceive of the source of creation as only thought, be- 
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cause they find everywhere thought-relations ; other 
theories which claim that it is force because they 
find a universal and indestructible energy ; but it 
would be as logical to claim that this original source 
is feeling or emotion, for there is as much in the 
universe to awaken emotion as there is to indicate 
thought or energy. Indeed, as we only come to full 
consciousness of ourselves in emotions — emotion or 
feeling being the highest exercise of our nature — 
so far as we can reason from our nature to its ori- 
gin, it indicates that we spring from a source of 
feeling, or an infinite Heart. Hence the highest 
wisdom has declared that God is Love and that the 
worlds were made by the Son of God — the eternally 
begotten manifestation of Love; and the severest 
science cannot logically assert the contrary. 

Leaving the field of metaphysics, let us enter the 
world of sound that lies about us and see how vast it 
is — how filled with emotions — how thoroughly at- 
tuned it already is to the heart of man — a very voice 
of God which, if it could utter all its notes at once, 
would give forth an infinite and eternal harmony. 

There is lodged in all substances, so far as we 
know, a capacity for sound. There is none so coarse 
and unyielding, except perhaps some clays, but has 
its note, which may be brought out under condi- 
tions either of concussion or tension. Strike any 
solid thing, and in addition to the noise caused 
by the vibrating air you will hear a certain note 
or key that belongs to the thing itself ; or stretch 
any tensible thing and it will give out a note 
peculiar to itseM when it is sufficiently touched. 
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We do not hear gases when they are gently moved, 
nor a bubble when it bursts, but only because our 
ears are dull to their fineness. The pipes in the 
organ have had no capacity given them, but simply 
yield up what their original substances contained. 
Once they were solid woods, gross tin or lead hidden 
in the heart of the earth, but even there they had 
this capacity for sound, and their note and quality, 
as they had color and chemical affinity. Man has 
only developed what was within them. By arrang- 
ing their shape and size and passing a current of 
air through them, we obtain a sound which the ear 
pronounces a musical note. Thus we speak of a 
brassy sound — referring it not to a law of vibration 
nor to the shape of the instrument, but to its sub- 
stance. Not only a certain kind of wood is required 
by the violinist, but only a certain quality of that 
wood will give him the quality of sound he desires. 
Some substances give forth their notes without rear- 
rangement, by simple concussion, or friction, or ten- 
sion. Water falling from various heights, and reeds 
of different lengths swept by the wind, and branches 
of trees bending under the storm utter their notes, 
sometimes forming almost harmony. And so we 
may consider the earth as a vast harp strung with 
innumerable strings, silent but full of tuneful sounds, 
and needing only the skill of man to bring them out. 
This universal capacity for sound or tone is not a 
bare and unrelated thing, but is connected with a law 
of music which has its seat first in the air and then 
in the mind of man. We find in the air the mu- 
sical scale or octave consisting of eight notes formed 
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by quicker or slower vibrations and so having a 
niathematieal basis. All we can say of this law is 
that it is a law — why and bow we cannot tell. Cor- 
responding to this law of the air is a law of hearing, 
80 that the musical sense with which we are endowed 
accords with the musical law of vibration. Thus the 
scale or octave has two apparent sources or founda- 
tions — one in the air, the other in man ; the octave 
does not more truly exist in one than in the other. 
We speak vaguely if wo say that man has a capacity 
for hearing the octave in the air ; the law of the 
octave, with its mathematical exactness, is wrought 
into his nature as thoroughly as it is wrought into 
the external world. The wonderful thing here is 
not the adaptation of nature to man, but the absolute 
identity of the law in nature and the law in man ; 
for if wo only silently think the octave, we think it as 
under the same mathematical law as when we hear it 
in actual vibration. We behold here a manifestation 
of God that goes far beyond that of a skillful de- 
signer — forcing on us the thought that God is in 
the laws themselves. And so, at once, we leap to 
the grand conclusion that it is because God is so im- 
mersed, as it were, in these laws that we can use 
them for his praise beyond any others revealed to us. 
The subject is full of suggestion at this point. 
Most impressive is the teleological aspect of it. 
Begin as far back in creation as you will, — in the 
geologic ages when there was no ear to hear, — and 
you find this capacity for sound in all material 
things — no harmony, no music as yet, but only a 
note ready to be brought out, and in the forming air 
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a law of vibration ready to turn the notes into har- 
mony, and finally the ear of man ready to catch the 
harmonies that his skill evokes, and behind the ear 
the soul ready to praise God in the sounds and har- 
monies so prepared from the beginning. Here is an 
orderly sequence of steps and adaptations mounting 
continually higher — proceeding from God and at 
last ending in God in the accorded praise of his own 
conscious image. In a loftier sense than they were 
written, we may use the words of Dryden : — 

" The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
(Such is the power of mighty love). 

• •••••• 

So love was crowned, bnt music won the cause." 

We do not find in nature what may properly be 
called music, but only its materials and its laws. 
Man only can create music, for nothing is perfect 
until, in some way, it touches or passes through 
man. He is the end and object of creation, and its 
processes are full and have meaning only when they 
are completed in him. Everything in nature is a 
puzzle until it finds its solution in man, who solves it 
by connecting it in some way with God and so com- 
pletes the circle of creation. Like everything else 
iu nature, music is a becoming^ and it becomes its 
full self when its sounds and laws are used by intel- 
ligent man for the production of harmony, and so 
made the vehicle of emotion and thought. But 
sound even before it becomes music may be the occa- 
sion of emotion though not of complex or intelligent 
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emotions. It is the peciiliarity of the aonnds of 
nature that they awaken but a single emotion ; each 
thing has its note and some one corresponding feel- 
ing. Enter at evening a grove of pines and listen to 
the wind sighing through the branches ; the term by 
which we spontaneously describe it indica&s the one 
feeling of pensive melancholy it awakens, but an 
orchestra could not render it more effectively. It 
lacks, however, the quality of intelligence, because 
it is not combined with other sounds for some end. 
The song " What are the wild waves saying ? " raises 
a question hard to answer. It is not a hynm to the 
great Creator until it has passed through the adoring 
and reflecting mind of man. But even if there is 
no music in nature — not even in the notes of birds, 
as the men of science tell us, for the birds but 
whistle — there are the materials of music, all fur- 
nished with their notes set to corresponding emotions. 
The gamut is broader than has been compassed. 
Beyond the reach of the ear of man is a universe of 
sound — vibrations slower and deeper than those of 
Niagara, quicker and finer than those of the mos- 
quito's wing, and each is dowered with power to 
awaken some emotion that now we do not feel because 
we do not hear the sound. The materialists are much 
concerned about the possibility of an environment in 
case of a future life. Where and of what ? — they 
ask. Well, here is an environment of possible emo- 
tion transcending present knowledge, and so perhaps 
awaiting minds to feel it. It is difficult to believe 
that God has put himself into creation in the form 
of emotional sounds and no ear be made to hear 
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them. If a part of creation comes to a realized use 
in man, why not the whole ? If creation is the 
path between God and man by which they come to 
each other, must not man journey along the whole of 
it, even as God has? 

But if there is no music in nature, there is a 
prophecy and some hint and even faint articulation 
of it. In a favoring spot an echo often starts an- 
other echo, but an octave above, and in rare places 
still answering echoes not only on the same key but 
always in harmony, softer and sweeter. This is al- 
most music, and seems a call to man to liberate it 
from the prison of matter and suffer it to become the 
harmony it is striving to express — reminding one 
of that striking passage of Goethe's child corre- 
spondent : " When I stand all alone at night in open 
nature, I feel as though it were a spirit and begged 
redemption of me. Often have I had the sensation, 
as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated something 
of me, so that not to understand what she longed 
cut through my very heart." The child uttered the 
deepest philosophy and touched the very secret of 
creation — even this, that God is not above creation 
as a mechanician, but is in it by indwelling pres- 
ence, one with its laws, himself the secret energy of 
its processes, and the soul of the sentiments and 
thoughts lodged within it, and so coming to man for 
recognition. There is no fuller revelation of God 
in nature than is found in these laws of soimd by 
which he comes into the very heart of man, even to 
its inmost recesses of love and adoration ; and it re- 
quires only a sensitive, child-like heart to interpret 
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this speechless music locked within natuB as the 
voice of God pleading to be let out into mnsio and 
praise through the heart of man, for so only can his 
works praise him. 

I turn abruptly from this world of sound as a rev- 
elation of God, to music as a revelation or prophecy 
of the future. I do not say the future world nor the 
future of humanity in this world, as I mean both 
and regard them as one. There is a future of this 
world in a historical sense, and there is a future 
world that is above history ; if death is all that 
divides them, and if death is abolished, they become 
one. Hence, while the distinction in some ways is 
to be retained, in moral ways the two worlds are to 
be regarded as one. Regenerated humanity and 
heaven are interchangeable terms ; they are alike, 
and one simply passes on and up into the other. It 
is a central conception of Christianity that death is 
but an incident in the external history of man. 
Hence Christ sweeps it out of his path almost as 
with the scorn of indifference. Hence also in the 
Apocalypse, with this principle to guide us, we read 
of heaven and find it refers to this world ; the new 
Jerusalem comes down from God out of heaven, and 
the tabernacle of God is with men. Is it here or 
there ? We need not answer except to say that it is 
both, but under a conception of eternity and not of 
time. This inseparable blending of moral perfection 
and heavenly existence, so confusing to ordinary 
thought, is itself a revelation not to be passed by, 
and one under which we should teach ourselves to 
think and act. In its struggle with thought and Ian- 
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guage to unfold the way to future perfection, the 
universe itself is taxed for forms of expression. The 
sun and moon, the stars, the sea, thunders and light- 
nings, the four winds, the rocks, mountains, and isl- 
ands, fire and earthquake, hail and smoke, trees and 
green grass, horses and lions and locusts and scor- 
pions, the clouds and the rainbow, dragons and 
floods, eagles and nameless beasts, the serpent and 
the lamb, the forces of nature in their mightiest ex- 
hibition, the travail of birth, the cities and the nar 
tions, all angels and men, temples and altars, kings 
and queens and wine of wrath, bottomless pits and 
fiery lakes, death and mourning and famine, mer- 
chants with their merchandise of gold and the souls 
of men — such are the materials of which the drama 
of human society is composed as it moves on towards 
perfection. But as the end draws nigh, this tumul- 
tuous scenery of the elements and of lower nature 
passes away, and another order of imagery appears. 
Now we behold a city lying foursquare, open on all 
sides, paved with gold, watered by a river of Kf e and 
fed by a tree of life and lighted by the glory of God. 
But underneath the whole mighty process of advanc- 
ing righteousness and continuous judgment is heard 
the note of praise - harpers harpmg with their harps 
— and, at the end, the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb — the sorig of deliverance and victory. The 
underlying or central image of the Apoclypse is 
song, the voice of harpers mingling with the voice 
of great thunders and of many waters and of a great 
multitude, heard throughout and heard at last in the 
universal ascription : *^ Hallelujah : for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth." 
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If we take this oeDtral image and ask why it is used 
to describe heaven or the future of regenerated hu- 
manity, the answer would be, because of its fitness. 
If this final condition were defined in bare words, it 
would be as follows : Obedience, Sympathy, Feeling 
or fjnotion, and Adoration. These, in a sense, con- 
stitute heaven, or the state of regenerated humanity. 
By the consent of all ages, heaven has been repre- 
sented under a conception of music, and will be in 
all ages to come. It is subjected to many sneers, 
but the sneer is very shallow. The human mind 
must have some form under which it can think of its 
destiny. It is not content to leave it in vagueness. 
It is a real world we are in, and we are real men and 
women in it. We dwell in mystery and within lim- 
itations, but over and above the mystery and the 
limitation is an indestructible sense of reality. I am 
and I know that I am. Standing on this solid rock, 
I find reality about me, nor can I be persuaded that 
other beings and things are dreams or shadows. 
It is in my nature to believe in reality, and so I 
demand definite conceptions, nor can I rest in vague- 
ness or be content with formless visions and their 
abstractions. Thus the human mind has always 
worked and thus it always will work, leaving behind 
it the logicians and plodders in science, in the free 
exercise of the lo<nc of human nature. I do not 
absolutely know what sort of a world this will be 
when it is regenerated, but I must have some con- 
ception of it. I do not absolutely know what heaven 
is like — it will be like only to itself — but if I think 
of it at all, I must do so under some present definite 
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conception. The highest forms under which we can 
now think are art-forms — the proportion of statuary 
and architecture, the color of painting, and music. 
The former are limited and address a mere sense of 
beauty, but music addresses the heart and has its vo- 
cation amongst the feelings and covers their whole 
range. Hence music has been chosen to hold and 
express our conception of moral perfection. Nor is 
it an arbitrary choice, but is made for the reasons 
that music is the utterance of the heart, it is an ex- 
pression of morality, and it is an infinite language. 
Before the sneer at heaven as a place of endless 
song can prevail, it must undo all this stout logic of 
the human heart. We so represent it because when 
we frame our conception of heaven or moral perfec- 
tion, we find certain things, and when we look into 
the nature and operation of music we find the same 
things, namely: Obedience, Sympathy, Emotion, 
Adoration. Of this relation we will now speak. 

1. Obedience. The idea that is fastest gaining 
ground in all departments of thought, is that of the 
reign of law — law always and everywhere and noth- 
ing without its range. It does not antagonize a per- 
sonal God, but requires it ; for law is not an abstrac- 
tion, nor a mere force, but a thing of intelligence 
and feeling and purpose, and so must be grounded 
in a being having these characteristics. We cannot 
say that God is above or under law, nor that he 
makes laws, nor that he obeys laws. He is himself 
the laws, which are but ways of his acting. This 
idea does not antagonize liberty, for there is a law of 
libei*ty. A free^acting agent is free only because he 
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obeys the law of his own will and obeys it intelli- 
gently. He has power to disobey a law but he can- 
not really break it — it is law stilL Nor does the 
reign of law antagonize grace, for grace has laws as 
imperative as that of gravitation. Nor does law con- 
tradict miracle. The reign of law went on when 
Christ multiplied the loaves and raised Lazarus from 
the dead ; he simply disclosed laws to which we are 
unaccustomed, but which may come to view in far- 
ther stages of human progress or in another stage of 
existence. We do all things through laws, and life 
itself, down and up to its widest complexity, is the 
product of law, so that the exact and absolute cor- 
relative of life is obedience. As human life goes on 
towards perfection and mounts into higher stages 
here and hereafter, it is simply gaining in obedience. 
The will grows freer, all the faculties act more spon- 
taneously, the parts of our nature grow more coor- 
dinate and tend to reinforce each other, until, like 
some well-made engine, the whole fabric of our nat- 
ure works in swift, silent, and frictionless activity ; 
but it is still the action of obedience, and the per- 
fection of the life is but the perfection of the obe- 
dience. The New Jerusalem descends out of heaven 
as the world rises into the obedient order of heaven. 
But under what art-form shall we express this ? for 
expression we must have. It must be an art that is 
itself full of obedience and covers, so to speak, its 
history, and discloses its results. Sculpture and 
painting have their laws which they must rigidly 
obey, but they address chiefly the sense of form and 
proportion and color, and end chiefly in a sense of 
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mere beauty or fitness ; they are largely intellectual 
and yield their results chiefly in the intellect. But 
music goes further. While its laws are as exact and 
fine as those of form and color and even more rec- 
ondite, any breaking of them begets a deeper sense 
of disobedience. When we see a distorted form or 
ill-matched colors, the eye is offended, but there is 
no such protest as that of the ear when it is as- 
sailed by discord. False proportion and crudely 
joined colors provoke mental indignation, but hardly 
more; the borders of feeling are reached but not 
deeply penetrated. But a discord of sounds lays 
hold of the nerves and rasps them into positive 
pain. In fine natures it may even cause extreme 
physiological disturbance. A statue could not be so 
ugly nor a painting so ill colored as to produce 
spasms, but such a result is quite possible through 
discord. The sensitiveness of musicians is not a 
matter of sentiment, and is the farthest from affec- 
tation, but is a matter of nerves. The protest and 
the pain are of exactly the same nature as those 
caused by a fall and concussion. But, reaching the 
mind along the wounded nerves, it awakens there 
the same feeling of anger and resentment that we 
feel when we have been ruthlessly struck. A dis- 
cord of sounds is unendurable, but we hardly say 
that of violations of form and color. This shows 
that we are more finely related to the laws of sound 
than to those of form and color, and that the rela- 
tion covers a wider range of our nature ; or, in other 
words, that music is a better type of obedience. 
When its laws are broken, the history of disobedience 
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is written out in the protests of our wbole being—* 
from quivering nerve to the indignation of the heart. 
There is also an exactness in the laws of harmony 
that makes obedience to them specially fine and so 
fit to be a type of it. While, as in every art, it can 
only approximate an ideal — never reaching, per- 
haps, actual harmony — it is more rigidly under law 
and comes nearer its ideal than any other. It is 
able more thoroughly to overcome the grossness of 
matter and to use it for its own ends than is statuary 
or painting ; nature is more pliant to it. There is a 
latitude in other arts that admits of defense, but 
there is none in music. The sculptor may trench 
on the laws of form for the sake of deepening expres- 
sion, but the musician seeks higher effects by an 
increasing adherence to the laws of his art. If he 
admits a discord it is not as a variation from bar- 
mony but as a denial of it, and is used to shock the 
hearer into a deeper sense of the prevailing concord. 
Nor is any other art so fine in the distinctions it 
makes. Nothing can be more exact and more mi- 
nute than the laws of light by which form is re- 
vealed, but the eye is not so keen to mark slight de- 
partures from the law of form as is the ear in noting 
variations in its realm. A highly trained musician 
can detect a variation from the pitch of ^th of a 
semitone, but the best mechanical eye could not de- 
tect a correspondingly fine variation of a line from 
the perpendicular, nor could the nicest sense of color 
perceive a like variation of shade. There is also this 
peculiar and suggestive difference between the eye 
and the ear and their action: the eye never tran- 
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scends the laws of light and form ; it always acts 
within the limits of mathematical laws, and is tran- 
scended by them, but the musical ear recognizes 
laws for which no scientific basis is yet found. In 
the tuning of any stringed instrument certain re- 
quirements of the ear are obeyed for which no rea- 
sons can be given: the problem is too subtle even 
for Helmholtz — suggesting that music is that form 
of art in which man expresses his transcendence of 
nature. As man himself reaches beyond the material 
world and its laws, and goes over into another, even 
a spiritual world, so music is the art that lends itself 
to this feature of his nature, going along with it and 
opening the doors as it mounts into the heavens. 

This fine obedience in music is best seen, however, 
in its execution. When voice joins with voice in 
the harmony of their contrasted parts, and instru- 
meuts add their deeper and higher tones, — trumpets 
and viols and reeds each giving their various sounds 
— voices as of a great multitude and instruments as 
of the full orchestra, — and all, binding themselves 
down to exact law, conspire to the utterance of 
manifold harmony, we have not only the most per- 
fect illustration of obedience but the joy of obe- 
dience ; one is immediately transmuted into the 
other; we are thus let into the soul of obedience 
and find it to be joy — that its law is a law of life. 
The pleasure we feel in music springs from the 
obedience which is in it, and it is full only as the 
obedience is entire. 

Thus we see how this art becomes prophetic 
There is a double yet single goal before humanity — 
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the goal of obedience to the eternal laws and the 
goal of bliss. The race is long, and slowly are the 
mile-stones of ages passed, but when the foot of the 
runner has touched the last bound, his hands also 
touch either pillar of the goal ; he has obeyed and 
he is blest. But in all the race he has a continual 
lesson and a constant presage in this divine art of 
music — its laws glorifying obedience and its joy 
feeding his tired spirit. 

2. Music is, beyond all other arts, the expression 
and vehicle of sympathy. In the evolution of matter 
the progress is from simplicity to variety ; in the brute 
world the progress is the same in the form of fierce 
antagonism which yields the semblance of almost 
entire selfishness — not selfish because not yet moral. 
When humanity is reached, this brute inheritance 
becomes true selfishness because it encounters laws 
of conscience and welfare that require the contrary. 
The order of creation is reversed in man. The 
isolating struggle of self against others ends, and 
a law of preservation takes its place. The watch- 
word is no longer destruction but salvation. The 
line of progi*ess does not run through isolation and 
antagonism, but through union and sympathy. The 
aspect of creation before and outside of man shows 
repellence ; in man creation draws together. Before 
man, destiny lay in a destructive struggle between 
species; in man the process ends and he achieves 
his destiny by loving his neighbor. Whatever bur- 
dens of brute inheritance and ignorance and volun- 
tary evil linger on, thither the destiny of man tends. 
The highest action of man's nature is the free play 
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of sympathy — not agreement of thought nor con- 
currence of will, but feeling with another. This 
alone is true unity. If the human race achieves 
any destiny it will be of this sort; if there be a 
heaven it will be one of sympathy. The promise 
and presage of it are not only wrought into our 
hearts but into the divine art we are considering. 
No other art, no other mode of impression, equals 
music in its power to awaken a common feeling. 
The orator approaches it, but he deals chiefly with 
convictions, and conviction is a slow and hard path 
to feeling, while music makes a direct appeal. A 
patriotic hymn does its work far more surely and 
quickly than does an argument for the Constitution; 
and the orator is not efifective till he borrows from 
music something of its rhythm and cadence and 
purity of tone. The most persuasive orator ^ of the 
age spoke in as strict accord with the laws of music 
as a trained singer, and often it was the melody of 
his voice that " won the cause." Music leaves logic 
behind in the race towards sympathy and action; 
if it were not itself noble and true, if it did not 
hide and lose its power when yoked to a bad cause, 
it would work great mischief in society. It abets 
reason, and only discloses its full power and works 
its mightiest results when used in the service of 
truth. Hence there is no music in nations and races 
that are without nobility of thought, and there is no 
truer test of the quality of a nation than its music. 
Bach and Haydn and Beethoven would be impossible 
in a nation that did not produce a Kant, a Schelling, 

^ Wendell Phillips. See Andover Review^ toI. i p. S09. 
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and a Schleiermacher ; and the former are as truly 
exponents of its cbar«ictor as the latter. 

The main ofHce of music is to secure sympathy. 
When a great singer, taking words that are them- 
selves as music, joins them to notes set with a mas* 
tor's skill, and, pouring into perfect tones the passion 
of a feeling heart, so describes some tragic tale of 
death, every heart of a thousand hearers beats with 
a common feeling, and every mind, for the time, 
runs in the same path of pity and sadness ; for the 
moment there is absolute S3'mpathy. If instead a 
truth or principle underlie the song, there is also a 
temporary agreement in thought. The moral and 
social value of such experiences is great ; they lead 
away from selfishness, and point to that harmony of 
thought and feeling towards which humanity is 
strnggling. 

So too in producing music, its highest effects can 
be gained only when the performers not only read 
and utter alike, but feel alike. Hence there is in 
music a moral law of sympathy as imperative as its 
mathematical laws. Hence also no one who is cen- 
trally selfish ever becomes great either as composer 
or performer; and often, when everything else is 
perfect, the defect lies at this very point. "If I 
could make you suffer for two years," said a teacher 
to a noted singer, " you would be the best contralto 
in the world." It follows with sure logic that no 
one can truly sing God's praises who does not adore 
God. No training of voice or touch can compass 
the divine secret of praise. The feeling of praise 
— not as mere feeling but as solid conviction — must 
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enter into the utterance or it lacks the one quality 
of highest effectiveness. It is said that the unde- 
vout astronomer is mad, but the undevout musician 
is an impossibility. If we fail to distinguish be- 
tween what may be called fine and genuine render- 
ing, it is because it is not always easy to distinguish 
between reality and unreality. What is the matter 
with the music? is a question often asked. The 
technical rendering may be faultless, and the defect 
lie in that inmost centre whence are all the issues of 
life and power. In the nature of things there is 
the same reason for faith, consecration, devout feel- 
ing, and holy living in the choir as in the pulpit, 
and there is nothing unbecoming in the conduct and 
feeling of the preacher that is not equally unbecom- 
ing, and for the same reasons, in singers of the 
divine praises. It is not a matter of appropriate- 
ness but of effectiveness, not of the fitness of 
things but of the nature of things, which is always 
sincere and can yield results only as it is kept true. 
We are guided in this matter by nature itself. Any 
musical sound, however produced, immediately seeks 
to ally itself with other sounds, but it selects only 
those that are in agreement with it, and passes by 
all others. Strike a note on any instrument and 
the sound will start into audible vibration other 
sounds, but only those harmonious with itself. Thus 
in the very depths of music there is planted this law 
of sympathy — like seeking like and joining their 
harmonious forces. Hence it is that those who feel 
alike, and are keyed in their nature to the same 
pitch, turn to music for expression ; voices that blend 
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lead to blended hearts. Love often has this origin 
and f^ows through the mingled song of two voices. 
IIouHcholds that sing are the most sympathetic and 
harmonious in all their order. Christian altruism 
and mutuality find their highest expressions in song 
and are fostered by it. Upon the whole, men agree 
in the matter of music better than in anything else. 
Call a synod of all the churches — orthodox and het- 
erodox, Puritan and Prelatical, Protestant and Cath- 
olic — and while they could not put ten words together 
in which they would agree, they would all unite in 
singing the Te Deum, The Prelatical churches cer- 
tainly touch a great ti*uth when they sing their creeds, 
for a creed is in reality for the heart with which we 
believe unto salvation. Here we come close to the 
fact that music is a revelation of future perfection. 
That ultimate condition will be one in which the sep- 
arating power of evil is ended, and men have attained 
to the wisdom of love. They are no longer devel- 
oped by antagonism and isolation but under a law 
of mutuality. Then each life shares in the power 
and volume of every other, and the peculiar value 
and quality of each is wrought into a total of perfect 
unity. We search in vain for any expression or 
type of this destiny until we enter the higher fields 
of music, where it is written out with alphabetic 
plainness in tlie eternal characters and laws of na- 
ture. The united action of the full chonis and or- 
chestra is a perfect transcript, down to the last and 
finest particular, of perfected human society. The 
relation of voices to instruments and of instruments 
to each other, the variety in harmony, the obedience 
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to law drawing its power from sympathetic feeling, 
the inspiration of a noble« theme, the conspiring to- 
gether to enforce a mighty feeling which is also a 
thought — we thus have an exact symbol of the des- 
tiny of humanity. If it is never reached, then in- 
deed prophecy will have failed and love also ; then 
the noblest art we know will have turned into a 
delusion, a noui'isher of sickly dreams, the chief est 
vanity of a vain and meaningless world. 

3. Music as an expression of feeling is a prophecy 
of that grander exercise of our nature for which we 
hope. 

It is the nature of feeling to express itself. 
Thought may stay behind silent lips, but when it 
becomes feeling it runs to expression. So far as we 
can reason from ourselves, we cannot believe that 
the universe sprang out of thought. Thought would 
not have made this mighty expression that we call 
creation; it is an expression of feeling — some infi- 
nite emotion that must find vent or the infinite heart 
will burst with its suppression. Music is an illustra- 
tion of this law of our emotions, and is the natural 
expression of deep feeling. When great crises fall 
upon nations and oratory fails to give fidl vent to 
the heroic purpose of their hearts, some poet links 
hands with some composer, and so a battle-hymn 
sweeps the armies on to victory — the fiery clan- 
gor of the Marseillaise, or the sad, stately rhythm 
of the John Brown Hymn. History all along cul- 
minates in song. The summits of Jewish history 
from Miriam to David are vocal with psalms. There 
is nothing grand in thought, deep in feeling, splen- 
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did in action, but runs directly to song for ezpiesedaii. 
When feeling reaches a certain point, it drops the 
slow processes of thought and speech and mounts the 
wings of song, and so flies forward to its hope. ^^ O 
that I had wings as a dove ; " the feet are too slow 
to bear us away from our sorrow to our rest. In 
the simplest life there is always this tendency of 
feeling, whether of joy or sadness, to voice itself in 
melody. When night draws its curtain gloomily 
around us, and all the weariness of the day and the 
sadness of past years are gathered into one hour, 
forcing tears, idle but real, to our eyelids, deepen- 
ing and swelling into a burden of despair, how nat- 
urally we turn to music for utterance and relief I 
Some gentle strain is sung by tender lips, or per- 
chance some chord of harmony is wafted from the 
distance, and the sad spell is broken. Goethe 
makes a chance strain of an Easter hymn defeat the 
purpose of a suicide — a thought that Chopin has 
wrought into one of his Nocturnes. As in nature 
there is a resolution of forces by which heat becomes 
light, so emotion, of whatever sort, if intrusted to 
music, turns into joy. What a fact ! Here is the 
world of humanity tossing with emotions — love, 
sorrow, hope — driving men hither and thither, 
and here is music ready to take these emotions up 
into itself where it purifies and sublimates them and 
gives them back as joy and peace. What alchemy 
is like this ? how heavenly, how divine I If, in the 
better ages to come, there still be weariness, sorrow, 
disappointment, delayed hope, may we not expect 
that this transmutation of them into joy which goes 
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on here, will continue to act there ? We are moving 
on towards an age and a world of sympathy, and 
sympathy is the solvent of trouble. If so, there must 
be some medium or actualized form of sympathy, for 
there will never come a time when mind can act 
upon mind without some medium, and the art-idea 
is probably eternal. In some supernal sense, then, 
music will be the vocation of himianity when its full 
redemption is come. The summit of existence is 
feeling ; the summit of character is sympathy, and 
music is the art-form that links them together. 

4. Music is the truest and most nearly adequate 
expression of the religious emotions, and so becomes 
prophetic of the destiny of man as a religious being. 
" The soul of the Christian religion," says Goethe, 
"is reverence." It is. also the great, inclusive act 
or condition of man as he comes into perfection. 
Goethe adds, with profound suggestions, that it must 
be taught. The highest conception of the use of 
creation is as a tuition in reverence. Whatever else 
it may teach, it teaches this, or, if it fails in this, it 
teaches nothing. There is no severer condemnation, 
no surer refutation of the agnostic and mechanical 
theories of creation than that they rob it of this 
special function. There can be no reverence for an 
imknowable cause of creation, nor for a tmiverse 
whose processes are only mechanical, nor for human- 
ity if it is the automaton of unconscious forces. The 
whole tendency and operation of physical science at 
present — if men would but see it — is towards a 
world not of mere mystery but of wonder, where the 
only proper feeling is adoration. Materialism is 
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of sensuality or trivial pleasure, but never by its own 
consent nor with a full use of its powei*s. When 
music is used to pave the way to vice, certain instru- 
ments are rigidly excluded and the nobler tones are 
exchanged for " soft Lydian airs." This exclusion 
and perversion every true musician detects as a 
lack in the music itself, and the spirit of music — 
like a fettered Sampson — pleads with him for a 
better use and fuller exercise of its nature. Such 
use of music is like the look of scorn in the face of 
beauty ; no other face could express the scorn so well, 
but the beauty is still a protest against its use for 
such an end ; it is made for something better. So 
music lends itself to almost every human feeling 
down to the vilest, but always with suppression of its 
power. It is not imtil it is used for the expression 
of that wide range of feeling which we call religious 
that it discloses its full powers. Then it is on its 
native heath ; it gathers its full orchestra from the 
organ to the drum, from softest viols and flutes to 
tinkling cymbals, from instruments that are all pas- 
sion to instruments of almost passionless dignity; 
then it covers the whole scale of its vast compass, 
from one pure note of voice or instrument to its 
highest possible combinations, from a slumber song 
to a Hallelujah chorus. It is not a matter of fancy 
but a fact of science that music never seems to be 
satisfied with itself except when it is used in a reli- 
gious way ; it is always seeking to escape into this 
higher form, even as man is himself. We hardly 
leave scientific ground when we say that music itself 
is a holy thing, and is always seeking to create holi- 
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ness by some inherent law. It always striyes to de- 
stroy and overcome its opposite — not by absolute 
destruction but by conversion. Strike all the keys 
of a piano and some strong, righteous notes will 
gather up the agreeing notes, silence the others, and 
create a harmony out of the discord. When a rough, 
loud noise like an explosion is made, the harmonious 
notes sift out and drop the discordant ones, so that 
the final vibration in the distance is no longer jar- 
ring noise but a soft and pleasing tone. An over- 
refinement of thought this may seem, but it is no 
finer than the laws of nature. It is, at least, an 
illustration of what it does in man, silencing the dis- 
cord of his tossed life and refining every sentiment 
and purpose into sweet agreement. 

Beethoven put this process into musical form. In 
one of his symphonies, he opens with four fuU, 
strong chords from the entire orchestra ; then the 
separate instruments begin to war upon them, strive 
to overpower them with the blare of trumpets, to 
drown them in the complexities of the violins, to 
silence them under the rattle of the drums ; but the 
primal chords, yielding at times, still hold their own, 
gather force, reassert themselves, and at last over- 
power their antagonists by patient persistence and 
all-conquering sweetness, rise into full possession of 
the theme, and sweep on into harmonies divine in 
their power and beauty. 

The truth that music is for religion is equally evi- 
dent in the fact that nothing calls for it like religion. 
Men fight better under the stir of music, but they 
can fight well without it. Business does not require 
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it. Pleasure craves it, but the voice and the zest of 
young life supply its lack. It is not needed in the 
enacting of laws, nor in the pleadings of courts. It 
might be left out in every department of life save 
one, and nothing would be radically altered ; there 
would be lack, but not loss of function. But religion 
as an organized thing and as worship could not exist 
without it. When song dies out where men assemble 
for worship, the doors are soon closed. When praise 
is repressed and crowded aside for the sermon, the 
service sinks into a hard intellectual process for 
which men do not long care. Eloquence and logic 
will not take its place — why, it is difficult to say 
unless it is recognized that music is the main factor 
of worship — a fact capable of philosophical state- 
ment, namely : worship being a moral act or expres- 
sion, it depends upon the rhythm and harmony of 
art for its materials ; they are the substances — so 
to speak — ordained by God and provided in nature 
out of which worship is made. And so the Church 
in all ages has flowered into song. It takes for itself 
the noblest instrument and refuses none. It draws 
to itself the great composers whom it first attunes to 
its temper, and then sets to its tasks, which invariably 
prove to be their greatest works. In no other field 
do they work so willingly and with so full exercise 
of genius. There is a freedom, a fullness and per- 
fection in sacred composition to be found in no other 
field. In all other music there is a call for more or 
for something different, but the music of adoration 
leaves the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dryden, the 
most tuneful of poets, divided the crown between old 
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Timotheus and the divine Cecilia, bat snidy it is 
greater to ^* draw an angel down *' than ^lift a mor- 
tal to the skies.'* 

The fact that all religions oonTiction and feeling 
universally run to mosic for their fall and final ex- 
pression certainly must have some philosophical 
explanation. In rough and crude form it may be 
stated thus : music is the art-path to (rod in whom 
we live and move and have our being. We may get 
to God by many ways — by the silent communion 
of spirit with Spirit, by aspiration, by fidelity of ser- 
vice, but there is no path of expression so open and 
direct as that of music. The common remark that 
music takes us away from ourselves is philosophic- 
ally true. When under its spell we transcend our 
ordinary thought and feeling, and are carried into 
another world ; and if it be sacred music, that world 
is the world of the Spirit. When the spell ends 
and we come back to this present world, we do not 
cease to believe in that into which we were lifted. 
While there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring in 
its adorations, we felt how real that world is, and 
how surely it must at last be eternally realized. To- 
wards that age of adoring harmony humanity is 
struggling, and into that upper world, where the dis- 
cords of time and earth are resolved into tune, every 
earnest soul is steadily pressing. 

Meanwhile we have some foretaste of — 

** That andistnrbed song of pure concent, 
Aye song before the sapphire-colorM throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jabilee ; 
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Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-tnunpets blow ; 
And the chembio host, in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires ; 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly." 
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Hymns of the Spirit. IGmo, roan, $1.25. 
A collection of remarkable excellence. 

W. A. McVickar, D. D. 

Life of the Rey. John McVickar, S. T. D. With por- 
trait Ciown Svo, $2.00. 

William MountforA 

Euthanasy; or, Happy Talk towards the End of Lif^ 
New Edition. ISmo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Rev. T. Mozley. 

Beminisoences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford 

Movement. 2 vols. 16mo, $3.00 ; half calf, $5.00. 

Many before now — Oakley, Fronde, Kennard, not to mention 
Kewman himself —have contributed to the story of the Tractarian 
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Movement. None of these, not even the famons Apologia, will com- 
pare with the volumes now before ob in respect to minnte fnllnesa^ 
dose personal observation, and characteristic touches. — Plro£e88<Hr 
Pattibon, in The Academy (London). 

Elisha Mulford, LL. D. 

The Eepublio op God. 8vo, $2.00. 

A book which will not be mastered by hasty reading, nor by a cool» 
scientific dissection. We do not remember that this coantry has 
lately produced a speculative work of more originality and force. . . . 
The book is a noole one — broad-minded, deep, breathing forUi an 
ever-present consciousness of things unseen. It is a mental and moral 
tonic which might do us all good. — The Critic (New York). 

No book on the statement of the great truths of Christianity, at 
once so fresh, so dear, so fundamental, and so fully grasping and 
solving the religious problems of our time, has yet been written by 
any American. — Advertiser (Boston). 

It is the most important contribution to theological literature thus 
for made by any American writer. — ITie Churchman (New York). 

Rev. T. T. Munger. 

Thb Fbebdom of Faith. Sennons. With Prefatory 
Essay on " The New Theology." 16mo, $1.50. 

On the Threshold. Familiar Lectures to young peo- 
ple on Purpose, Friends and Comp 
Reliance, etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 



>le on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self 



ung 
hrift. 



Lamps and Paths. Sermons for Children. 16mo, gilt 

top, $1.00. 

The Appeal to Life. Sermons. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

J. A. W. Neander. 

General History op the Christian Religion and 

Chubch. Translated from the German by Rev. Joseph Torrbt, 
Professor in the University of Vermont. With an Index volume. 
The set, with Index, 6 vols., $20.00. Index volume, separate, $3.00. 

Illustrated New Testament. 

The New Testament op our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Chbist. With engravings on wood from designs of Fra 
Angelieo, Pietro Pemp^no, Francesco Francia, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, Gandenzio Ferrari, Daniele di 
Volterra, and others. Royal 4to, full gilt, 540 pages, $10.00 ; fnll 
morocco, $20.00; levant, $25.00. 
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Timothy Otis Paine, LL. D. 

Solomon's Temple and Capitol, Ark of the Flood and 

Tabernacle ; or, The Holy Houses of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Samaritan, Septuagint, Coptic, and Itala Scriptures, Josephus, 
Talmud, and Rabbis. With 42 full-page Plates and 120 Text- 
Cuts, from drawings by the author. In four parts, folio, each $5.00. 

(Sold by subscription.) 

Rev. Leighton Parks. 

His Star in the East. A Study in the Early Aryan Re- 
ligions. Crown 8yo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Blaise Pascal. 

Thoughts, Letters, and Opuscules. Translated from 
the French by O. W. Wight, A. M., with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. 12mo, $2.25. 

Provincial Letters. A new Translation, with Histori- 
cal Introduction and Notes, by Rev. Thomas McCrib, preceded 
by a Life of Pascal, a Critical Essay, and a Biographical Notice. 
12mo, $2.25 ; the set, 2 vols, half calf, $7.00. 

Peep of Day Series. 

Peep op Day Series. Comprising " The Peep of Day," 
"Precept upon Precept,'' and ''Line upon Line.*' 3 vols. 16mo, 
each 50 cents ; the set, $1.50. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The Gates Ajar. 70th thousand. 16mo, $1.50. 
Beyond the Gates. 24th thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Phillips-Exeter Lectures. 

Lectures delivered before the Students of Phillips-Exeter 
Academy, 1885-86, by Rev. Edwabd Evbrbtt Hale, President 
MoCosH, Rev. Phillips Bbooks, President Pobteb, of Yale, 
etc. 

Prayers of the Ages. 

Prayers of the Ages. Compiled by Caroline S. 
Whitmabsh, one of the editors of " Hymns of the Ages.'' 16mo, 
$1.50. 

Sampson Reed. 

Observations on the Growth of the Mind. New 
Edition. With Biojipratphical Sketch of the Author by Rev. Jamsb 
Reed, and a portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
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E. Reuss. 
History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Tbs* 

lament. By Eduakd (Wilhklm Euoen) Rbubb, Professor Ordi- 
narias in the Evangelical Theological Facnltj of the Emperor 
William's Univenitv, Strassburg, Germany. Translated, with na- 
merous Bibliograpiiical Additions, hj Edward L. Houohtqv, 
A. M. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 

Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek. According 
to the Text of Hahn. By Edwaed Robinson, O. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. With Notes. New Edition. Revised by M. B. Rid- 
dle, Professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary. Svo, $2.0a 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English. Accord- 
ing to the Common Version. With Notes. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English. Accord- 
ing to the Common version. Newly arranged, with Explanatory 
Notes. Twenty-third and revised Edition, aam new plates. With 
Foot-notes from the Revised Version of 188U and Additional Notes 
by Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 8to, $1.50. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine. 3 yols. 8yo, with 

maps, $10.00. Price of the maps alone, $1.00. 

Dean Stanley said of these volumes : " They are amongst the very 
few books of modem literature of which I can truly say that I have 
read every word. ... To that work I have felt that I and all stu- 
dents of Biblical literature owe a debt that can never be effaced." 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. A Supple- 
ment to " Biblical Researches in Palestine." Syo, $3.50. 
A capital summary of our present knowledge. — London Athenceum, 

Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee. From the Latin of William 6b- 
SENius, by Edwabd Robinson. New Edition. Syo, half russia, 
$6.00. 

English - Hebrew Lexicon: Being a complete Verbal 
Index to Gesenius' Hebrew Lexicon as translated by Robinson. 
By Joseph Lbwis Potteb, A. M. Svo, $2.00. 

A Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. New Edition, revised and in greac part rewritten. Syo, 
$4.00. 

Professor Josiah Royce. 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 12 mo, gilt top, 

$2.00. 

Rev. Thomas Scott. 

The Bible, with Explanatory Notes, Practical 
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Observations, and Copious Marginal References. Bj 
Rev. Thomas Scott. 6 vols, royal 8vo, sheep, $15.00. 
I believe it exhibits more of the mind of the Spirit in the Scriptures 
than any other work of the kind extant. — Rev. Andrew Fuller. 

J. C Shairp. 
Culture and Religion in some op theib Relations. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

A. P. Sinnett. 

Esoteric Buddhism. With an Introduction prepared ex- 
pressly for the American Edition, by the author. 16mo, $1.25. 

William Smith. 

Dictionary op the Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By William 
Smith. Edited by Jrrofessor Horatio Balch Hackett and 
Ezra Abbot, LL. D. In four volumes, 8vo, 3667 pages, with 
596 illustrations. Cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound, $20.00 ; 
full sheep, $25.00 ; half morocco, $27.50 ; half calf, extra, $27.50 ; 
half russia, $30.00 ; full morocco, gilt, $40.00 ; tree calf, $45.00. 
There are several American editions of Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, but this edition comprises not only the contents of the original 
English edition, unabridged, but very considerable and important ad- 
ditions by the editors, Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six 
other eminent American scholars. 

This edition has 500 more pages than the English, and 100 more 
illustrations ; more than a thousand errors of reference in the Eng- 
lish edition are corrected in this, and an Index of Scripture Illus- 
trated is added. 

Newman Smyth, D. D. 

Social Problems. Sermons to Workingmen. 8vo, paper 
covers, 20 cents. 

Robert South, D. D. 

Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions. With 

a Memoir of the author. 5 vols. 8vo, $15.00. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Religious Poems. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.50. 

Joseph P. Thompson, D. D. 

American Comments on European Questions, Inter- 
national and Religious. 8vo, $3.00. 

Henry Thornton. 

Family Praters, and Prayrrs on the Ten Command- 
ments, with a Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, etc. 
Edited by the late Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts. 16mo, 
$1.50. 
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Professor C. P. Tide. 

History op the Egyptian Religion. Translated from 
the Datch, with the cooperation of the author, by Jahes Ballin- 
OAL. 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 

Jones Very. 

Poems. With a Memoir by William P. Andrews. 

16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

£ssAYS AND Poems. By Jones Very. New and com- 
plete Edition. With Portrait, an Introduction by Rey. C. A. Bar- 
TOL, and a Memoir by Rev. Jahes Fbbeman Clarke. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 2.00. 

E. M. Wherry. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran : Com- 
prising Sale's Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with addi- 
tional Notes and Emendations. Together with a complete Index 
to the Text, Preliminary Discourse and Notes. 3 yo\a. 8vo, gilt 
top, each $4.50. Vol. 4, $4.00. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Holy-Tides. Seven Songs for Advent, Christmas, Epiph- 
any, Lent, Easter, IVhitsun, and Trinity. 16rao, parchment-paper 
covers, 75 cents. 

John G. Whittier. 

Text and Verse for Every Day in the Year. Selec- 
tions from the Bible and from the Writings of John G. Whittier, 
chosen by Gertrude W. Cartland. 32mo, 75 cents. 

John Woolman. 

The Journal of John Woolman. With an Introduc- 
tion by John G. Whittier. 16mo, $1.50. 

Rev. William Burnet Wright. 

Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the Daylight. 

I6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

N. B. A Catalogue of all the Puhlicnthns o/" Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., containing portraits qf many di8tin(^uished authors, and a full Cat- 
alogue of their Religious Books, with critical notices and Jull particulars 
in regard to them, will he sent to any address on application, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston; U East 17th Street, New York. 



